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THK  aOCIBTY  FOB  PBOMOTTNO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  ‘'Society.*')  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Mlaslonarlea.  Its  Mariners’  Cburch,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  aally  religions  services 
in  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  natlon- 
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may  address  for  further  particulars, 
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PUBLICATION  HOUSE, 
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(3)  THE  WATER-LILY,  a  small  Illustrated  4  page 
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Seud  for  samples  of  all  these  rapers. 


We  have  2100  TEMPERANCE  PUBLlT ATIONS:  Books, 
Pamphlets,  Tracts,  Leaflets,  Periodicals,  Songsters,  etc.,  cover¬ 
ing  every  possible  phase  of  the  Temperance  question,  and  help¬ 
ful  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOR  A  CAT  4LOGUE. 


For  Over  fifty  Tears. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  s,oothi.so  svrup  has  been  used  for  over 
flfty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remMy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  snfferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twonty-flve  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  "  and  take  no  other  kind. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers'  Clubs  for  the  coming  year  must  include 
•ne  new  name  in  each  club  of  five,  to  be  entitled  to  the 
two  dollar  rate. 

This  rate  w  11  be  allowed  only  on  this  condition. 
Any  one  may  have  the  benefit  of  or  this  price  by  Joining 
•r  making  up  a  club. 

The  fuli  price  for  each  club  must  be  sent  with  the 
the  order  for  renewal,  otherwise  credit  will  be  given  only 
for  the  time  paid  for  at  regular  rales. 


In  another  colamn  of  this  paper,  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  It  is 
now  prepared  to  place  total  abstainers  who  take  out  in¬ 
surance  Inasiiecialclass,  so  that  they  may  participate  in 
any  extra  dividend  arising  from  any  saving  In  n.or- 
tality  in  this  class.  This  is  a  very  interesting  experi¬ 
ment.  as  it  will  prove  beyond  a  doubt  whether  total 
abstainers  live  longer  than  moderate  'drinkers,  and  to 
what  extent. 
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Ministerial  Relief,  -  -  . 
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156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

-  1319  Walnut  St.,  Phlla. 

516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 

-  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION. 

K8TABLISHXD  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  l824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Eimense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abldea 
1880  new  schools  started  In  1900;  also  89  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  77  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  the  blessing.  $25  00  starts  a  new  school,  furbishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library,  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  haveletters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
RendcontrlbDttons  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Setretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY. 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  sea¬ 
men;  aids  in  snstalnlng  chaplains  to  seamen  In  tb»  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailor’s  Home  li.  New  York; 

Snts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  oi  ue  Port  of 
few  York;  pulfllsbes  the  Sailor’s  Afopozine,  the  Seam-in’s  Friend 
and  the  lAfe  Itoat.  Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Stoddard,  Pres  ;  W. 
C.  Sturqes  1  reas.  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.  Secretary. 


THK  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

For  seventy  live  years  has  been  engaged  in  prodncing 
and  disseminating  Christian  literature  In  IK  languages 
and  dialects.  A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  populauon 
can  be  reached  only  oy  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its  col- 
porters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
millions  of  the  destitute  thronghont  the  world.  Its  mis. 
slon  work  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and 
egacies,  for  »  hich  itearnestly  appeals.  From  |3U0  to  $500 
supports  a  colporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag 
Asst.  Treas.,  1.50  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


OBITUARY. 

MBS.  W.  F.  WOOD. 

Mrs.  Philomel  Panfield,  wife  of  Wilbar  Fiske 
Wood  D.  D.,  ptstor  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrch 
in  Stapleton,  S.  I.,  died  jnst  before  New  Years. 
Her  inflnence  was  felt  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
her  husband’s  chnrcb.  Besides  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Session  of  that  ohnrob,  which 
have  jast  been  published,  the  official  board  of 
Kingsley  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohnrch  of 
Stapleton  adopted  resolntions  of  sympathy,  and 
the  Woman’s  Clnb  of  Staten  Island,  which 
three  times  elected  Mrs.  Wood  President,  has 
held  a  meeting  in  her  memory,  at  which  sev¬ 
eral  ladies  made  remarks  full  of  the  most  affec¬ 
tionate  admiration  for  her.  Mrs.  Wood  had  a 
gracionsness  of  manner  which  was  the  ontward 
manifestation  of  warm,  strong  and  universal 
sympathy.  As  a  girl  she  developed  the  qnali- 
ties  of  leadership,  and  maintained  them  to  the 
last.  She  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  her  hns- 
band’s  work,  bnt  she  had  the  keenest  interest 
in  the  social,  intellectual  and  philanthropic 
life  of  the  oommnnity  where  she  lived,  her  in- 
flnenoe  was  felt  strongly  in  every  good  work, 
and  her  loss  is  as  deeply  felt  in  the  philanthro¬ 
pies  of  Staten  Island  and  in  the  varied  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Woman’s  Olnb.  as  in  the  Ladies’ 
Aid  Society,  Woman’s  Missionary  Society, 
Ohristian  Endeavor  Society,  Snnday-sohool  and 
prayer-meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  in 
Stapleton.  The  fnneral  was  oondnoted  by  Dr. 
Dnffield  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Ohnroh  in 
Manhattan,  and  the  interment  was  at  Delhi, 
N.  Y.,  her  early  home. 

MRS.  MARY  W.  DWIGHT. 

There  is  a  very  large  number  of  professedly 
Christian  people  who  (Minld  be  taken  to  heaven 
without  being  missed  much  here  on  earth, 
meaning  by  this  statement  that  their  death 
wonld  not  greatly  lessen  the  real  efficiency  of 
the  Church.  A  good  deal  of  what  goes  by  the 
name  of  Ohristian  living  is  not  Christian  ser¬ 
vice  at  all  and  adds  very  little  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  and  triumph  of  tme  leligion.  What  the 
Chnroh  needs  and  must  have  in  order  to  ac¬ 
complish  her  divine  mission  is  not  greater 
nnmbers,  not  more  impressive  services,  not 
more  perfectly  adapted  machinery  of  any  sort, 
bnt  more  men  and  women, young  and  old,  who 
can  be  connted  on  to  “stand  in  their  lot’’  and 
attend  faithfully  to  the  dnties  which  lie  in  the 
station  where  God  has  placed  them. 

Mrs.  Dwight,  whose  death  occurred  recently 
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at  her  home  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  was  in  a  rare 
and  nnnsnal  degree  a  reliable  Ohristian.  She 
oonld  be  depended  on  to  do  her  fall  duty  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year.  Her 
attendance  npon  the  services  of  the  sanctnary 
was  not  determined  by  the  preaching  nor  the 
mnsio.  Neither  by  the  sammer’s  heat  nor  the 
winter’s  cold  Extraordinaries  excepted,  her 
place  in  the  church  on  the  Sabbath  morning 
and  evening  was  never  vacant.  In  the  Sonday- 
Bchool  where  she  was  a  well  equipped  teacher 
for  nearly  a  half  a  century,  in  the  Ladies’ 
Meetings  for  prayer  and  for  work  for  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions,  in  kindly  ministrations  to 
the  poor,  the  sick  and  the  sorrowing  she  was 
always  present  and  always  efficient. 

The  practice  of  religion  with  her  seemed  to 
be  a  matter  of  principle,  a  part  and  a  control- 
ing  part  of  her  daily  life.  It  was  the  one  thing 
above  all  others  that  she  set  herself  to  do. 

Her  interest  in  spiritual  things  was  not  emo¬ 
tional  nor  finctnating.  It  was  guided  by  sober 
thought  and  superior  intelligence.  Her  knowl¬ 
edge  of  missionaries  and  mission  fields  at  home 
and  abroad  was  minute,  accnrate,  extensive 
and  wonderfnl.  Mention  any  field  of  mission¬ 
ary  labor  connected  with  the  Presbyterian 
Board  and  she  could  give  yon  a  clear  account 
of  what  was  being  done  there  and  the  persons 
who  were  doing  it.  Her  knowldege  of  mis¬ 
sionary  operations  was  not  confined  to  the 
work  of  her  own  chnroh ;  she  had  an  intelli¬ 
gent  apprehension  of  all  mission  fields  of  all 
denominations  Speaking  after  the  manner  of 
men,  the  death  of  each  a  person  is  an  irrepar¬ 
able  loss  to  the  church  of  which  she  was  a 
member,  and  to  the  commnnity  where  she 
lived.  All  spiritual  interests  the  world  over 
are  somewhat  damaged  because  her  prayers  are 
hushed  and  her  labors  of  faith  and  love  on 
earth  are  ended.  Her  death  was  exactly  what 
her  many  friends  would  desire.  She  “died  in 
the  harness.’’  After  a  brief  period  of  sickness, 
almost  withont  pain,  she  passed  into  that  rest 
which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God  and  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  glory  and  blessedness 
symbolized  by  that  “crown  of  life’’  which  our 
Lord  has  promised  to  give  unto  those  who  are 
faithful  nnto  death. 


Every  live  and  enterprising  business  institution  seeks 
by  all  legitimate  means  to  increase  its  business.  In 
this  respect  the  publishers  of  newspapers  don’t  differ 
essentially  from  other  men.  It  transpires  therefore 
that  we  are  ever  on  the  alert  for  new  business  and 
always  diligently  seeking  new  advertising  patrons. 
While  this  is  true  it  however  affords  ns  an  iiiflnitely 
greater  amount  of  pleasure  to  realize  tb*t  we  merit  the 
continued  patronage  of  an  old  customer.  We  are  led 
to  refer  to  this  matter  by  the  re-appearance  in  our 
columns  of  the  Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co.  of 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  whose  advertisement  will  be  found  on 
another  page  of  this  issue.  These  people  have  long  been 
in  our  paper  and  are  well  known  to  our  readers  as  the 
manufacturers  of  good  and  reliable  goods  and  for  their 
honest  and  upright  business  methods.  We  take  pleasure 
in  again  recommending  them  to  our  readers. 


WANTED— Men  to  represent  ns.  Weekly  salary  or 
guarantee  paid.  Give  age  and  references.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  ttompany.  New  York  City. 

CREST  VIEW  SANATORIUM, 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  restand  recreation;  home 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK.  M.  D. 

Hustling  young  man  can  make  $60  per  month  and 
expenses.  Permanent  position.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Write  qnick  for  partlcnlars.  Clark  &  Co., 
Fourth  and  Loenst  Streets.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


LADIES  TO  DO  PLAIN  SEWING 

at  home.  $1.60  per  day.  four  months’  work  guaranteed 
Send  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  particulars. 

R.  W.  Hutton  &  Co.,  I)ept.  807,  Philadelpia,  Pa. 


OBITUARY. 

Hartt.— On  February  Ut,  1901.  Mrs.  Nancy  A.  Hartt, 
widow  of  the  late  Charles  P.  Hartt,  and  daughter  of  the 
late  Orlando  Montague,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  Funeral  services 
and  interment  Sanday,  February  3d,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  Troy 
papers  please  copy. 
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MT  TREASURE. 

J*  E.  C.  Sawyer. 

In  Thee,  my  Savioar,  is  my  rest ; 

Thongh  storms  arise  and  tempests  blow. 
Sweet  calm  doth  dwell  within  my  breast; 
Thy  love  can  soothe  my  mind  distressed. 

In  honrs  of  sharpest  woe. 

In  Thee,  my  Saviour,  is  my  joy ; 

I  can  not  grieve  when  Thou  art  near ; 
Thy  presence  doth  all  gloom  destroy, 

Thy  praise  shall  give  my  tongue  employ 
Through  all  the  rolling  year. 

In  Thee,  my  Saviour,  is  my  life; 

Its  secret  hid  in  Qod  with  Thee, 

Its  peace  above  all  mortal  strife. 

Its  power  with  endless  glory  rife. 

Are  deathless  hope  to  me. 

Thou  art,  O  Christ,  my  all  in  all. 

My  wealth,  my  sun,  my  guide,  my  home ; 
Before  Thy  face  my  fears  do  fall. 

All  blessings  crown  me  at  Thy  call. 

For  all  to  Thee  I  come. 


The  Hingdom 


Forward 
to  China 


China’s  Appeal  to 
Student  Volunteers 


Qaiokly  following  the  recall 
of  its  scattered  workers  by  the 
China  Inland  Mission  comes  the 
cable  message  (January  26)  from  Mr.  Elterich 
of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Ohefoo:  “Gov- 
emor'snggeats.^missionaries  ( retnrn  stations. 
Promises  fnll^rotection.  Re-establishes  legal 
status  native  Christians.”  Secretary  Arthur 
J.  Brown  announces  that  in  consequence  of 
this^message  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mateer  and  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Seymour  are  to  start  at  once  for  China, 
the  Board  having  cordially  approved  the  Mis¬ 
sion’s  request.  “The  future  is  by  no  means 
elear,  but  for  every  additional  cheering  word, 
let  ua  thank  God  and  take  courage.  ’  ’ 

Following  or  rather  pre¬ 
ceding  these  calls  comes 
that  of  the  Tonng  Men’s 
Christian  Association  of  Shanghai,  former 
“Student  Volunteers  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Great  'Britain,  Germany  and  Scandi¬ 
navia,  who  are  now  missionaries  in  twelve  dif¬ 
ferent  provinces  in  China,  and  assembled  in 
Shanghai,  December  18,  1900,  ’  ’  who  unite  in 
this  message  to  Student  Volunteers  in  the  home 
lands:  “The  churches,  hospitals,  schools  and 
homes  of  Christians  have  been  generally  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Boxer  uprising,  in  a  territory 
five  times  the  size  of  Great  Britain.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  Christian  Chinese  have  died  for  the 
Faith.  More  than  180  Protestant  missionaries 
have  been'murdered  and  many  others  have  been 
incapacitated,  by  their  sufferings,  fur-mission¬ 
ary  work.  '.Yet  we  are  confident  that  these 
days  of  persecution  are  soon  to  give  place  to  an 
unprecedented  opportunity  for  a  great  spiritual 
awakening  in  the  Chinese  Empire.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  intense  and  prayerful  earnest¬ 
ness  that  we  urge  you  to  come  to  China.  We 
have  not  lost  faith  in  the  Chinese,  nor  in  the 
transforming  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus. 
These  awful  persecutions  have  strikingly  re¬ 
vealed  the  heroic  qualities  of  the  Chinese 


Christians.  We  believe  that  God  would  have 
this  people  evangelized  In  this  generation,  and 
that  his  is  the  power.  In  place  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  missionaries  and  in  view  of  the  enlarged 
possibilities  for  work  among  the  educated 
classes  large  increase  of  the  missionary  force  is 
imperative.  We,  therefore,  urge  upon  conse¬ 
crated  Student  Volunteers  the  opportunity  pre¬ 
sented  in  China.  We  ask  each  of  you  person¬ 
ally  :  '  ‘  Does  God  desire  your  help  in  winning 
this  greatest  heathen  nation  to  himself?” 

French  Protestants 
are  not  only  foremost 


A  French  Protestant 
Chaplain  in  China 


A  Hero  of 
Protestantism 


in  the  French  colonies, 
but  it  seems  that  they  constitute  from  five  per 
cent,  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  Foreign  Legion. 
There  are,  altogether,  about  1,500  Protestants 
engaged  in  the  campaign  of  China.  The 
French  government  appointed  a  Protestant 
chaplain,  Pasteur  Boisset,  who  has  received 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for  his  ser¬ 
vices.  It  is  known  that  Madame  Pichon,  the 
wife  of  the  French  ambassador,  lately  impris¬ 
oned  in  Pekin,  is  a  Protestant,  and  Pierre  Loti, 
the  novelist,  also  in  China,  is  a  member  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
Pasteur  Boisset’s  ministry  among  them  will  be 
blessed. 

Recently  there  was  dedi¬ 
cated  in  Lausanne,  Switzer¬ 
land,  a  statue  to  Alexandre 
Vinet,  one  of  the  noblest  figures  of  the  history 
of  modern  Protestantism.  As  a  theologian  he 
exerted  a  strong  infiuenoe.  As  a  literary  critic 
he  is  still  admired  by  the  most  competent 
judges,  placed  by  M.  Brunetiree  among  such  men 
as  Sainte-Beuve  and  Scherer.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  as  a  beautiful  and  sweet- spirited  Chris¬ 
tian  that  he  excelled  and  captivated.  Many 
felt  his  influence.  De  Pressense  was  one  of  his 
disciples,  and  his  power  was  felt  outside  of  the 
French-speaking  world.  Upon  the  pedestal  of 
his  statue  are  inscribed  two  of  his  utterances 
that  are  typical.  “Christianity  is  in  the  world 
the  undying  seed  of  liberty.”  “Man  must  be 
the  master  of  his  own  self  so  as  to  be  the  serv¬ 
ant  of  all.  ’  ’ 

The  intense  and  almost  ago¬ 
nized  effort  which  is  being 
made  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  France  to  resist  the  progress  of 
Protestantism  and  of  that  “free  thought” 
which  is  invading  her  own  innermost  circles  is 
largely  taking  form  in  a  more  devoted  worship 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  A  “Marial  Congress” 
was„  recently  held  on  a  gigantic  scale  at  Lyons 
— evidently  an  attempt  to  counteract  the  im¬ 
pression  made  by  the  Congress  at  Bourges, 
which  represents  the  liberal  wing  of  the  Church 
and  of  which  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  lately  gave 
our  readers  an  account.  At  Lyons,  where  two 
cardinals,  thirty-five  bishops,  hundreds  of 
monks  and  priests  and  an  enormous  army  of 
the  laity  assembled.  Canon  Chatelus  in  an 
opening  discourse,  said;  There  is  a  Marial 
Congress  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
because  it  has  been  the  century  of  the  mani¬ 


The  Worship  of 
Mary 


festations  and  of  the  influence  of  Mary.  God 
has  spoken  to  ns  in  this  century  by  Mary.  The 
Congress  is  in  France  because  France  is  the 
kingdom  of  Mary.  As  the  Saviour  chose  Ju¬ 
daea  for  the  scene  of  his  teachings,  so  Mary  has 
chosen  France  as  her  land  of  predilection.  The 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  Mgr.  Conllie, 
exclaimed:  After  the  homage  we  have  rendered 
in  the  Sacrament  to  Christ,  the  Redeemer, 
homage  must  also  be  offered  to  Mary,  his  oo- 
redemptrice.  This  Congress  will  be  not  simply 
provincial  and  French,  but  catholic  and  univer¬ 
sal,  for  Our  Lady  is  Queen  wherever  our 
Saviour  is  King.  The  Christian  Common¬ 
wealth  of  London  comments  by  the  exclama¬ 
tion,  “And  this  is  the  religion  of  France  I” 
But  in  this  the  Commonwealth  is  misteiken. 
France,  as  Dr.  McAll  well  said,  “is  seeking  a 
religion”and  it  largely  depends  on  England  and 
America  what  the  religion  of  France  shall  be. 

With  the  revival  of 

Petty  Provocation  and  . 

religions  earnestness  in 

Intolerance  ^  , 

France  priests  and 

monks  have  been  somewhat  inclined  to  make 
constant  demonstrations  of  their  power.  They 
have  delighted  in  ostentatious  parades  of  cler¬ 
ical  students  and  in  the  exhibition  of  the  in¬ 
signia  of  their  priestly  vocation.  A  town  at 
the  very  gate  of  Paris,  the  commune  of  Erem- 
lin-Bioetre,  was  particularly  annoyed  by  this. 
Its  mayor  issued  an  ordinance  forbidding 
priests,  other  than  those  performing  their  min¬ 
istry  in  the  village,  to  wear  their  priestly  dress 
in  the  street.  Other  communities  are  already 
taking  similar  steps.  Much  feeling  is  aroused, 
and  no  little  petty  tyranny  is  being  exercised 
where  town  authorities  are  inimical  to  reli¬ 
gion.  It  appears  to  be  difScnlt  in  Catholic 
countries  to  steer  clear  of  intolerance.  That 
of  the  Radicals  is  no  more  justifiable  than 
that  of  the  Clericals. 

Chiefly  by  reason  of 
i  m  p  0  r  t  a  tions  from 


Will  “The  Protestant 
Rome  ’’  become  Catholic  ? 


Italy,  Savoy,  and  the 
neighboring  Catholic  countries  the  Catholic 
population  of  Geneva  is  now  actually  larger 
than  the  Protestant.  In  fact,  the  expectation 
that  Geneva  would  pass  over  to  Rome  has  been 
openly  expressed  by  more  than  one  Catholic 
immigrant.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no 
basis  for  such  an  expectation.  The  Protestant 
spirit  was  never  more  active  or  more  potent  in 
Geneva  than  it  is  to-day.  It  is  one  of  the  cases 
where  quality  has  the  empire  over  quantity. 
All  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  and  all  the 
philanthropy  of  the  city  are  distinctly  and  spe¬ 
cifically  Protestant.  In  fact,  the  Protestant 
spirit  is  strongly  affecting  the  better  Catholi¬ 
cism  of  the  city.  Not  long  ago,  the  Abbe 
Carey,  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  Cardinal 
Newman,  took  occasion  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
Evangelical  Alliance. 

There  is  deep  significance 
in  the  new  name  recently 
adopted  by  the  Evangelical 
(Home  Missionary)  Society  of  little  Belgium- 
It  is  now  the  Belgian  Missionary  Christian 


Realizing 

Its'Calling 
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Ohurch.  Apart  from  the  Moravians,  we  know 
of  no  chnroh  in  whioh  mist  ionary  work  is  more 
honored — and  more  blessed,  than  the  Protestant 
Ohnroh  of  that  country.  Last  year  this  Bel¬ 
gian  Ohuroh  gave  86,863  francs  for  the  aggress¬ 
ive  work  of  the  tiociety.  This  sum  is  very 
large  in  proportion  to  the  poverty  of  the  givers. 
During  the  same  time  459  persons,  adults  and 
children,  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
Protestant  churches.  At  the  factory  of  E. 
and  F.  Graeffe  and  Oie,  every  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  the  Flemish  workingmen  are  allowed  to 
leave  their  work  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  The  question  arises.  Why  should  not 
every  Church  not  only  be  but  call  itself  a  Mis¬ 
sionary  Ohurch?  There  is  sometimes  much  in 
a  name. 


A  Movement  toward 
Decision 


An  interesting  and 
fruitful  effort  has  been 
made  in  England  this 
year  to  commemorate  the  opening  century  by  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  young  people  of  the  Bible 
classes,  with  a  view  to  their  definite  personal 
acceptance  of  the  Christian  faith  and  consecra¬ 
tion  to  Christian  service.  The  movement  be¬ 
gan  at  a  conference  of  representative  officers 
and  teachers  early  in  the  year,  when  this  pro¬ 
posal  was  adopted  with  unanimity  and  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  the  subsequent  preparations  were 
actively  furthered  by  the  ready  ca  operation  of 
all  concerned.  United  prayer- meetings  for 
teachers,  held  periodically,  were  heartily  sup¬ 
ported,  and  every  one  entered  upon  tbe  cam¬ 
paign  in  a  spirit  of  earnest  and  expectant  devo¬ 
tion.  Leist  month  an  all  day  meeting  of  the 
Sunday-school  Union  was  held  at  a  central 
church  in  Brighton,  with  refreshments  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  social  intercourse  in  the  interval. 
Some  500  young  people  attended  and  they  were 
addressed  in  a  manly,  straightforward  fashion, 
with  no  undue  assault  upon  their  emotions, 
and  carefully  avoiding  any  unnatural  excite¬ 
ment,  yet  at  the  same  time,  with  a  pointed  and 
urgent  appeal.  It  was  at  once  responded  to  by 
quite  a  large  number  of  young  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  who  made  an  intelligent  resolve  then  and 
there — announcing  their  decision  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  their  comrades — to  enter  upon  the  du¬ 
ties  and  responsibilities,  the  pleasures  and  per¬ 
ils  of  the  life  opening  up  before  them,  “look¬ 
ing  unto  Jesus’’  as  at  that  moment  the  “Au¬ 
thor,  ’  ’  who  would  become,  as  they  continued 
to  trust  him,  the  “Perfecter”  of  their  faith. 
Other  meetings  of  the  same  character  are  being 
held  in  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 


The  Twentieth 
Century  Itevival 


One  of  the  most  encour¬ 
aging  features  of  the 
time  is  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  laymen  who  deem  it  their  duty  to  work 
directly  for  the  advaucement  of  the  Kingdom. 
In  Settlements.  Men’s  Leagues,  Reform  Clubs, 
Social  Service  Leagues  and  in  the  Brotherhood 
of  the  Kingdom  and  other  Brotherhoods  large 
numbers  of  the  business  and  professional  men 
of  to-day  are  showing  that  they  understand  the 
Father’s  business  to  be  their  concern.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  these  laymen  have  undertaken  to  preach 
as  evangelists  and  some  of  them  with  conspicu¬ 
ous  acceptance.  Prominent  among  these  is  Mr. 
William  Phillips  Hall,  the  president  of  a  large 
corporation,  a  remarkably  successful  business 
man,  still  young,  who  was  largely  interested  in 
the  tent  work  carried  on  in  this  city  last  sum¬ 
mer,  and  who  has  since  been  moved  to  awaken 
the  entire  nation  to  the  need  of  a  revival  of 
religion.  Mr.  Hall  is  a  born  organizer  and 
every  step  that  he  has  thus  far  taken  shows 
that  the  energy,  diligence,  enthusiasm  and  ver¬ 
satility  which  have  led  him  to  eminent  success 
in  the  business  world  are  all  thoroughly  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  direct  as  well  as  indirect  service 
of  Christ.  He  began  by  calling  together  a  large, 
but  carefully  selected  company  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men  prominent  in  all  lines  of  Christian  activ¬ 
ity,  and  so  put  his  desire  before  them  as  to  win 


general  sympathy  and  desire  to  co  operate.  A 
committee  was  appointed,  with  Mr.  Hall  as 
chairman,  and  such  assurances  were  given  as 
show  a  strong  financial  support  back  of  the 
movement.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  thirty 
thousand  copies  of  a  Twentieth  Century  Call 
were  distributed  and  every  daily  newspaper  in 
the  United  States  received  a  statement  of  the 
plans  and  purposes  of  the  campaign.  Since 
then  eight  hundred  personal  letters  have  been 
sent  to  Secretaries  of  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Associations,  leaflets  have  been  prepared  and 
other  measures  energetically  pushed,  with  re¬ 
sults  that  are  most  gratifying  and  encouraging 
to  the  Committee.  Already  the  movement  has 
been  completely  organized  in  Philadelphia,  is 
nearly  organized  in  this  city,  and  is  being  care- 
in  many  other  important  oen- 

What  Bishop  Potter  said  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Church  Club  last  Thursday 
week,  as  to  the  undeveloped  power  for  good 
along  educational  and  reformatory  lines  which 
is  latent  in  organizations  of  this  kind  .will  bear 
much  consideration  in  all  such  bodies  as  our 
Presbyterian  Union,  Ministers’  Clubs  and  the 
like.  By  way  of  illustration  the  Bishop  ad¬ 
duced  the  missionary  situation  in  China,  the 
question  of  education  in  the  Philippines  and 
the  duty  of  the  individual  to  observe  transgres¬ 
sions  of  the  law.  Such  subjects,  he  believed  to 
be  entirely  germane  to  the  purposes  of  such 
organizations,  each  of  which  might  be  “a 
mighty  school  of  education  in  the  higher  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  world.’’  These  “higher  politics’’ 
are  indeed  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  affects  those 
interests  when  the  missionary  question  becomes 
involved  with  the  question  of  politics  as  it  is 
now  in  China  and  was  in  India  half  a  century 
ago;  it  affects  them  when  the  educational 
question  is  complicated  with  that  of  property 
rights  as  in  the  Philippines  to-day;  and  by 
whom  can  the  difficult  questions  thus  involved 
be  more  appropriately  studied  than  by  the  bod¬ 
ies  which  include  (as  all  such  organizations 
do)  the  elite  of  the  thinkers  in  every  commun¬ 
ity?  No  other  organizations  are  better  quali¬ 
fied  to  diffuse  that  eulightened  interest  in  and 
sound  view  of  public  questions  which  go  to 
form  that  intelligent  public  opinion  on  which 
all  political  action  must  depend.  Questions  of 
public  interest  are  indeed  already  at  times  dis¬ 
cussed  in  organizations  of  this  character;  but 
it  will  indeed  be  a  new  day  when  they  recog¬ 
nize  their  latent  power  and  seriously  address 
themselves  to  develop  it.  If  they  would  begin 
with  those  “infractions  of  municipal  law’’  to 
whioh  Bishop  Potter  refers— not  the  hideous 
vice  which  in  fact  comes  to  the  knowledge  of 
very  few  of  this  class,  but  the  smaller  derelic¬ 
tions  of  duty,  the  infractions  of  such  laws  as 
forbid  the  encumbering  of  the  sidewalk  or  acts 
detrimental  to  the  public  health,  and  would 
agree  to  not  to  shrink  from  some  personal  in¬ 
convenience  in  discharging  their  civic  duty  in 
this  regard,  the  ethical  standards  of  the  whole 
people  would  be  appreciably  raised. 


fully  organized 
tres. 

Undeveloped 

Power 


Of  Present  Interest 


A  committee  of  the  trustees  of  Princeton 
Seminary  issue  a  strong  appeal  for  the  in¬ 
creased  endowment  of  the  Seminary.  It  will 
be  borne  in  mind  that  “new  endowments  for 
Theological  Seminaries’’  have  been  given  a 
prominent  place  among  the  objects  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  which 
is  being  so  energetically  pushed  by  Moderator 
Dickey  as  elsewhere  shown.  Probably  the 
general  public,  remembering  the  generous  en¬ 
dowments  of  the  late  Robert  and  James  Lenox, 
John  0.  Green,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L  Stewart 


and  others  deem  this  Seminary  to  be  amply  en¬ 
dowed.  But  the  shrinkage  of  interest,  felt  by 
every  one  who  has  money  invested,  has  seri¬ 
ously  affected  this  institution,  so  that  an  addi¬ 
tional  endowment  of  not  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  is  needed  to  bring  tbe  income  up  to 
former  figures.  As  the  process  of  reduction  is 
likely  to  increase,  thejcommittee  ask  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $100, OCX)  to  meet  the  anticipated  defi¬ 
ciency,  and  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  additional  for  needed  improvements  on 
the  grounds,  buildings  and  library.  The  total 
asked  for,  therefore,  is  a  round  half  million. 
The  Rev.  J.  S.  Dickson,  510  Witherspoon 
Building,  Pbiladelphii^  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee,  and  he  will  cbeerfally  give  all 
needed  information.  The  Treasurer  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  is  E.  Francis  Hyde,  54  Wall 
street.  New  York. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  religio-sociolog- 
ioal  events  of  the  year  is  the  Tnskegee  Negro 
Conference.  Tbe  Tenth  Annual  Session  of  this 
assembly  will  be  held  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  on 
February  20.  As  our  readers  know,  these  are 
a  strong  power  for  good  to  the  negroes  of  tbe 
South,  and  of  the  “Black  Belt,’’  particularly, 
stimulating  them  to  self  help  in  material,  edu¬ 
cational  and  religions  lines.  The  session  of 
the  Workers’  Conference,  composed  mainly  of 
teachers  in  and  officers  of  the  various  negro 
schools  located  in  the  South,  will  be  held  on 
the  following  day,  Thursday,  February  21, 
1901.  Principal  Washington  announces  that 
reduced  rates  of  one  and  one-third  fare  have 
been  secured  over  the  various  railway  lines, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  Northern  peo¬ 
ple  now  in  tbe  South  will  make  au  effort  to  at¬ 
tend  this  Conference. 

Mr.  Burton  Holmes  begins  bis  series  of  illus¬ 
trated  lectures  on  travel  at  Daly’s  Theatre, 
Monday  afternoon,  February  25.  Those  on  The 
Edge  of  China  will  be  given  February  25,  26, 
27,  28 ;  those  on  Moki  Land,  March  4,  5,  6,  7 ; 
on  The  Paris  Exposition,  March  11,  12,  13,  14; 
on  The  Wonders  of  Thessaly,  March  18,  19,  20, 
31 ;  on  Oberammergau,  March  25,  26,  27,  28. 
While  in  Paris  this  past  summer,  Mr.  Holmes 
visited  tbe  Exposition  one  hundred  and  ten 
times.  His  photographs  were  taken  by  him¬ 
self,  within  tbe  Exposition  walls.  On  his  way 
home  from  Manila  in  the  summer  of  1899,  he 
made  a  number  of  stops  in  the  cities  of  the 
Chinese  coast.  What  he  saw  and  heard  there 
will  be  embodied  in  the  opening  lecture.  The 
Edge  of  China.  Moki  Land  is  a  thrilling  ac 
count  of  Mr.  Holmes’s  sojourn  with  tbe  Moki 
Indians,  in  the  heart  of  the  Arizona  Desert. 

Lincoln’s  Birthday,  February  12,  will  be 
celebrated  by  a  meeting  at  Carnegie  Hall.  The 
national  colors  will  form  the  main  theme  in 
the  decoration.  Henry  Watterson  is  the  orator, 
Mark  Twain  the  presiding  officer.  President 
McKinley  and  Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln  are  among 
the  guests  of  the  evening.  The  reception  com¬ 
mittee  includes  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  chairman, 
Seth  Low,  Whitelaw  Reid,  Senator  Depew, 
Andrew  Carnegie,  William  E.  Dodge,  Morris 
K.  Jesup  and  other  prominent  men  of  this  city. 
The  grand  chorus  of  the  People’s  Choral 
Union,  with  the  military  band,  will  occupy 
the  entire  balcony  and  will  add  much  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program.  Seats  are  being 
sold  at  the  box  office  of  the  Musical  Art  Soci¬ 
ety,  388  Fifth  avenue. 

The]  Railroad  Branch  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  are  to  have  a  three  story 
and  basement  ^brick  bouse  on  the  north  side  of 
East  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  street,  opposite 
Spencer  Place.  It  is  to  cost  $26,  COO,  which 
will  be  provided  by  Mr.  John  M.  Toucey,  as  a 
memorial  for  his  son. 

The  American^Water  Color  Society  opens  its 
thirty-fourth  Annual  Exhibition  next  Monday 
and  remains  open  until  March  28.  It  will  be 
found  in  the  old  Academy  of  Design,  Fourth 
avenue  and  Twenty-third  street. 

An  exhibition  of 'selected  works  of  tbe  Poets 
Laureate  of  England  is  open  at  the  Grolier 
Club,  29  East  Thirty-second  street,  and  may  be 
seen  until  February  16,  from  10  A.M.  to  6 
P.M.  each  day,  by  card. 
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Of  Our  City  CHurcHes 


Despite  the  inclemency 

Installation  at  the  ...  , 

of  the  weather,  a  large 

horth  Presbyterian  . 

congregation  gathered 
Church  North  Presbyte¬ 

rian  Ohcrch  last  Wednesday  evening  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Wilson  D. 
Sexton.  Greatly  to  the  regret  of  all,  the  for¬ 
mer  pastor — Dr.  Rossiter — was  unable  to  be 
present,  though  through  a  timely  telegram  his 
greetings  were  extended  to  his  long-loved  peo¬ 
ple.  The  sermon,  on  the  inspiring  theme.  The 
Exaltation  of  Ohrist,  a  Motive  to  Holy  Living, 
and  characterized  by  the  speaker’s  usual  fine¬ 
ness  of  feeling,  was  delivered  by  President 
Charles  Onthbert  Hall.  Dr.  Wylie,  the  Moder¬ 
ator,  then  propounded  the  constitutional  ques¬ 
tions  and  declared  the  pastoral  relation  estab¬ 
lished,  after  which  Mrs.  A.  0.  Bridges  ren¬ 
dered  with  much  effect  the  familiar  solo  from 
Elijah,  “O,  rest  in  the  Lord.”  The  charge  to 
the  pastor  was  given  by  Dr.  H.  T.  McEwen  of 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  well  known  in  this  city 
since  his  able  pastorate  in  the  Fourteenth 
Street  Ohurch,  and  a  friend  since  college  days 
of  the  new  pastor.  His  personal  testimony, 
resting  upon  this  long  friendship,  not  only 
gave  a  familiar  and  unconventional  touch  to 
the  occasion,  but  cast  a  horoscope  of  promise 
upon  the  new  relationship.  Dr.  John  Balcom 
Shaw,  in  making  the  charge  to  the  people, 
touched  the  note  of  inspiration  by  bringing  to¬ 
gether  the  thought  of  the  magnificent  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded  to  the  North  Ohurch  in  its  en¬ 
vironment,  and  that  of  the  victorious  Power 
from  on  high  upon  which,  as  he  feelingly  re¬ 
minded  them,  their  former  pastor  had  so  faith¬ 
fully  taught  them  to  depend.  The  benediction 
by  Mr.  Sexton  closed  the  service,  thus  so  hap¬ 
pily  inaugurating  the  new  era  for  this  earnest 
people,  whosA  hearty  greetings  to  their  new 
pastor,  immediately  following,  must  have  glad¬ 
dened  his  soul  as  they  also  prophesied  a  contin¬ 
ued  career  of  co  operative  usefulness  for  this 
important  church. 

.  .  .  The  West  Presbyterian 

AcceHHions  In  the  ,  ,  , 

^  Ohurch  had  an  aoces- 
We8t  Church  ,  «  .  ,  .  ... 

sion  of  eighteen  to  its 

membership  at  the  communion  service  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  3.  An  increasing  spirit  of  devotion  has 
been  manifest  at  all  the  services  and  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  midweek  prayer-meeting.  Under 
the  leadership  of  their  earnest  pastor,  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  Evans  D.  D.  the  members  of  this  church 
are  looking  forward  to  and  praying  for  an  en 
largement  of  its  sph.re  of  n.sefnlness  in  the 
service  of  the  Master.  On  Tuesday  evening, 
February  19,  Dr.  Bishop  will  give  an  illus¬ 
trated  lecture  on  his  trip  to  the  Holy  Land  in 
the  church  lecture-room. 

The  Rev.  Edward  O.  Gnerrant 
D.D.  of  Wilmore,  Ky.,  will  con¬ 
duct  special  services  in  the  Lafay¬ 
ette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn, 
for  two  weeks,  beginning  February  10.  Serv¬ 
ices  for  Bible  Study  will  be  held  at  4  o’clock 
each  afternoon,  except  Saturday,  and  preach¬ 
ing  services  each  evening,  except  Saturday,  at 
8  o’clock.  Dr.  Gnerrant  is  the  President  of 
the  America  Inland  Mission,  and  is  one  of  the 
leading  evangelistic  preachers  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church.  A  writer  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Observer  speaks  of  Dr.  Gnerrant  as  ‘  ‘  well- 
nigh  the  model  evangelist,  conservative  and 
safe,  as  sound  as  the  soundest,  preaching  so 
simply  that  the  common  people  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  hear  him  gladly,  yet  so  instructively  that 
the  most  cultured  hang  with  delight  upon  his 
words,  mighty  in  his  transparent  simplicity, 
strong  with  the  white  heat  of  earnestness,  and 
with  that  power  which  is  not  from  man  nor  in 
man.”  It  is  hoped  that  the  coming  of  Dr. 
Gnerrant  to  Brooklyn  will  help  to  bind  more 
closely  the  ties  that  now  exist  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  branches  of  our  de¬ 
nomination. 


AcceHHions  In  the 
West  Church 


Special 

Services 


_  .  Lenox  Presbyterian  Chapel, 

Communion  at  _  _  ,  ,  , 

,  ,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 

henox  Chapel  ,  . 

ninth  street,  west  of  Eighth 
avenue,  was  crowded  on  February  8  at  the 
communion.  The  largest  accession  of  new 
members  at  any  one  time  in  the  history  of  the 
church  was  received— twenty  four  in  all,  ma¬ 
king  the  total  membership  841.  There  is 
marked  interest  in  the  large  Sabbath- school. 

„  .  „  .  The  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Hall, 

^  who  IS  supplying  the  pul- 

pit  during  the  absence  of 
the  pastor,  Anson  P.  Atterbnry  D.D.,  preached 
last  Sunday  a  very  impressive  sermon  on  Re¬ 
pentance  unto  Life.  The  church,  as  usual,  was 
crowded.  Dr.  Hall’s  treatment  of  Matt,  iii- 
showed  that  the  words  “Repent”  and  “Believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  are  commonly  mis¬ 
apprehended.  Repentance  is  not  an  emotion 
but  a  new  attitude  of  mind.  “Change  your 
minds,  ’  ’  look  upon  life  and  its  duties  from  a 
new  standpoint — that  of  Jesus.  “Believe”  not 
something  about  Jesus,  but  believe  tn  him  in  such 
wise  as  to  accept  his  standards,  and  look  upon 
life’s  duties  as  he  looked  upon  them.  We  hope 
to  hear  more  from  Dr.  Hall  on  this  subject. 


Dr.  Behrendit’H 


^  ,  is  the  Collegiate  Church 

^  of  New  York.  Its  suo- 

Church  Oreanizatiun  ,  .... 

.  .  cession  of  ministers  has 

in  America  .  .  . 

been  unbroken  since 
1628.  Its  charter  was  given  under  the  seal  of 
William  and  Mary,  King  and  Queen  of  England, 
in  1696.  Its  origin  and  history  are  associated 
with  the  Dutch  settlers  in  America.  Its  gov¬ 
ernment  and  Creed  are  Presbyterian.  Its  lit¬ 
urgy  is  founded  on  John  Calvin’s  Order  of 
Worship,  1541.  In  the  lecture-room  of  the 
church  at  Forty- eighth  street  and  Fifth  avenue 
are  the  portraits  in  oil  of  its  ministers  since 
1699.  The  bell  which  hangs  in  the  steeple  of 
this  building  was  cast  in  Amsterdam  in  1728, 
and  has  been  in  use  ever  since.  This,  the  old¬ 
est  church  in  the  city,  announces  that  it  has 
always  a  cordial  welcome  for  strangers.  The 
pastor  is  the  Rev.  Donald  Sage  Mackay  and 
the  assistant  minister  is  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Hageman.  The  church  is  a  generous  one,  its 
benevolent  contributions  for  the  past  jear  not 
including  parish  expenses  were  $27,093  24. 
This  is  an  advance  of  neatly  $6, 000  over  last  year, 
and  a  gain  of  more  than  $11,000  in  two  years. 
About  $7,000  of  this  were  raised  for  Foreign 
Missions,  and  nearly  $10. 500  for  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  work.  Thus  this  congregation  is  doing  loyal 
service  of  advancement  for  the  cause  of  Christ 
in  this  city  and  throughout  the  world.  The 
Mission  of  this  church  is  Vermilye  Chapel.  416 
West  Fifty-fourth  street,  pastor,  the  Rev.  Win¬ 
fred  R.  Ackert.  On  Friday  evening,  January 
18,  a  very  interesting  reception  was  given  in 
honor  of  the  pastor.  A  delegation  of  five  from 
this  Mission  attended  the  rally  of  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies  in  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church  a  few  weeks  ago  and  brought  back  to 
their  own  Society  some  new  ideas  and  greater 
enthusiasm  for  their  own  work. 

Concerning  the  removal  of 

Dr.  Behrends’s  T^  a  i->  i. 

Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman  from 

Successor  Methodist  to  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church,  the  Christian  Advocate  says: 

It  would  be  idle  to  discuss  at  length  the  effect 
upon  the  work  of  God  in  this  city  of  the  de¬ 
cision  by  our  brilliaut  and  esteemed  co-worker. 
Dr.  Cadman,  to  accept  service  in  a  new  field, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  sister  denomination. 
He  goes  to  a  church  of  commanding  influence, 
the  Central  Congregational  Church  of  Brook¬ 
lyn.  He  will  bn  warmly  welcomed  and  gener¬ 
ously  supported,  and  will  find  a  large  sphere  of 
labor,  to  which  he  will  bring  unusual  gifts  and 
endowments.  His  friends  and  fellow  workers 
deeply  regret  his  going  and  yet  would  not  fail 
to  express  their  warm  desire  for  his  prosperity. 
The  special  work  to  the  success  of  which  he 
has  contributed  so  largely  will  not,  we  believe, 
disintegrate  under  the  severe  test  which  the 
absence  of  a  chosen  and  magnetic  leader  will 
bring,  and  as  he  will  enter  into  the  labors  of 
another  in  his  new  field,  some  other  will  doubt¬ 


less  be  found  who  will  enter  into  his  at  the 
Metropolitan  Temple  to  maintain  and  enlarge 
whatever  forces  of  permanent  value  have  been 
concentrated  there.  Dr.  Cadman  will  be 
greatly  missed  in  Methodist  circles,  both  in  the 
metropolis  and  elsewhere,  and  by  none  more 
than  by  those  who  had  become  associated  with 
him  in  the  effort  to  develop  in  Methodism  the 
higher  ideals  of  the  obligations  of  the  church 
for  larger  social  service,  and  especially  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  cities. 

Although  the  Society 

The  Ethical  Teachings  . 

for  Ethical  Culture 
“  ^  would  not  call  itself  a 

church.  Prof.  Felix  Adler  has  the  true  pastoral 
spirit  and  his  Sunday  utterances  are  often 
worthy  of  careful  attention.  On  the  last  Sunday 
in  January,  Minister  Wn  (who  seems  to  have 
much  time  for  talking  and  the  gift  of  talking 
with  great  charm)  occupied  the  rostrum,  and 
last  Sunday  Professor  Adler  commented  on 
Mr.  Wu’s  very  often  reiterated  criticisms  of 
Christian  ethics.  We  are  inclined  to  echo  Dr. 
Adler’s  surprise  “that  there  has  been  no 
voluminous  protest  against  this  striking  criti¬ 
cism  of  Christianity.  ”  It  is  not  worth  while 
to  be  contemptuous  of  criticism  and  if  Mr. 
Wn’s  addresses  are  at  all  taken  seriously,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  the  manifest  though  probably 
unintentional  misrepresentations  of  this  learned 
mac  should  be  answered,  and  his  obviously  just 
criticisms  carefully  considered.  Dr.  Adler 
attributes  the  absence  of  protest  “to  a  spirit  of 
tolerance,  a  belief  that  in  the  face  of  recent 
•vents  in  China  it  was  fit  that  a  distinguished 
representative  of  that  land  should  go  back  with 
us  to  the  springs  of  moral  teaching  and  ask  ns 
if  there  was  not  something  lacking  in  our  sys¬ 
tem,  ’  ’  and  more  than  all  else,  to  the  fact  that 
thousands  agreed  with  Mr.  Wn.  “Thousands 
who  are  nominally  Christians  believe  no  more 
in  the  practioaiblity  of  Christian  ethics  than 
he  does,  and  were  glad,  though  they  had  not 
the  courage  to  say  so,  to  find  so  worthy  a 
champion  of  their  views.  ’  ’  This  is  by  no 
means  Dr.  Adler’s  position.  “I  do  not  propose 
to  criticise  the  view  offered  by  the  Chinese 
Minister,  but  to  offer  a  different  interpretation 
to  place  by  its  side.  ’  ’  Tbe  interpretation  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  which  followed  was 
based  by  Dr.  Adler  on  tbe  single  purpose  of 
Jesus  to  show  the  incalculable  worth  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  man.  The  teachings  of  Jesus  are  the 
most  perfect  moral  system  known. 

In  the  Methodist 

The  Butchers  and 

Church  on  West  Fifty- 

SuiidayKest  •  4.1.  ^  ..  1  ..  o 

Sixth  street,  last  Sun¬ 
day  evening,  the  butchers  of  this  city  heard  a 
sermon  by  tbe  pastor,  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Ottarson, 
in  support  of  a  bill  now  before  the  Legislature 
to  compel  the  closing  of  all  retail  butcher 
shops  and  meat  markets  on  Sunday.  At  present 
the  existing  law,  demanding  the  closing  of 
such  shops  at  10  A.  M  on  Sunday,  is  openly 
and  grossly  violated,  and  it  would  seem  idle  to 
urge  a  more  stringent  measure  until  public 
opinion  compels  our  police  force  to  sen  to  it 
that  all  existing  laws  are  obeyed.  It  is  true 
that  the  butchers  ought  to  have  a  Sabbath  of 
rest.  It  is  also  true  that  three-quarters  of  our 
population  have  no  accommodations  for  keep¬ 
ing  meat  over  night,  and  the  proposed  law,  if 
enforced,  would  compel  that  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  to  eat  no  meat  on  Sunday.  The  question 
of  tbe  Lord’s  Day  observance  in  a  large  city  is 
not  a  simple  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly 
every  one  must  do  some  work  on  Sunday; 
there  are  works  of  necessity  as  well  as  of 
mercy  which  may  not  be  omitted.  The  present 
law  may  not  be  the  best  nor  the  most  just  con¬ 
ceivable  ;  we  could  judge  better  as  to  that  if  it 
were  enforced.  But  we  can  conceive  of  a 
Christian  butcher  as  gladly  giving  two  hours 
on  Sunday  to  serving  poor  mothers  who  have 
no  refrigerators,  and  in  as  true  a  spirit  of  con¬ 
secration,  as  he  would  give  an  hour  to  teaching 
in  Sunday-school.  But  let  us  have  the 
present  law  stringently  enforced. 


The  Butchers  and 
Sunday  Best 
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THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FUND. 

On  another  page  onr  Pittsbnrgh  correspondent 
allndee  to  the  visit  of  Dr.  Dickey  and  the  in¬ 
terest  which  he  aronsed  in  that  city  in  the 
matter  of  this  Fnnd.  It  was  indeed  a  very 
happy  inspiration  to  entrust  this  interest  to  the 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  Ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when,  as  our 
readers  will  remember,  he  opened  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  this  city,  he  has  been  indefatigable  in 
hie  efforts  and  large  in  hie  success.  On  the 
day  after  the  meeting  in  this  city  (January  4), 
Philadelphia  took  up  the  plan  in  an  enthusias¬ 
tic  meeting.  Onr  readers  will  remember  that 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  year  the  Church  of 
the  Oovenant,  Washington,  paid  off  its  debt  of 
$25,  OCX)  and  Dr.  Dickey  preached  the  dedication 
sermon.  On  the  10th  he  was  in  Chester,  Pa., 
and  the  churches  of  that  city  are  not  only  un¬ 
dertaking  to  pay  off  their  debts,  but  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  other  causes.  On  the  14th  Dr. 
Dickey  was  in  Indianapolis,  in  earnest  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  representatives  of  onr  churches, 
and  arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  mass 
meeting  in  this  interest  some  time  in  this 
month,  the  specific  work  proposed  being  the 
endowment  of  Wabash  and  Hanover  Colleges. 

A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  this  move¬ 
ment  in  Indianapolis.  Governor  Mount,  whom 
all  who  attended  the  General  Assembly  in  St. 
Louis  will  remember  as  presiding  at  the  great 
Missionary  meeting,  and  whose  burning  words 
ea  that  occasion  still  glow  in  many  hearts, 
took  an  intense  interest  in  this  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Fund.  He  had  been  unanimously  chosen 
as  chairman  of  the  Synodical  Committee  of  In¬ 
diana,  and  on  the  very  evening  (January  14), 
when  he  retired  from  office.  Dr.  Dickey  was  in 
oonference  with  him  on  this  subject.  He 
seemed  well  and  hopeful  and  genial  and  enthu- 
siastie  in  the  purpose  of  helping  the  Twentieth 
Century  movement.  Two  days  later,  the  16th, 
kis  sudden  death  occurred.  With  his  removal 
the  Fund  has  lost  an  active  helper,  and  those 
who  are  left  should  be  mindful  that  the  time 
is  short. 

The  day  after  the  conference  in  Indianapolis, 
on  the  16th  of  January,  Dr.  Dickey  was  in  St. 
Louis  arranging  for  a  mass  meeting  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  Revision  Committee,  which 
meets  in  Washington,  February  12.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  St.  Louis  will  make  the  planting  of 
a  Presbyterian  Hospital  one  of  its  chief  pur¬ 
poses.  The  next  three  days  Dr.  Dickey  spent 
in  Omaha,  whence  has  come  the  word  of  a 
powerful  address  by  him,  arousing  great  inter¬ 
est.  Presbyterians  of  that  section  seem  to  be 
especially  interested  in  Omaha  Seminary  and 
Bellevue  College,  and  these  will  probably 
benefit  by  the  movement.  From  Omaha  our 
indefatigable  Moderator  went  to  Kansas  City, 
where  he  found  the  Presbyterians  wide  awake 
and  full  of  good  plans.  Three  days  were  spent 
in  this  centre,  on  one  of  which  a  visit  was 
made  to  Park  College,  ten  miles  from  Kansas 
City,  an  institution  which  well  deserves  the 
interest  and  support  of  the  church.  Kansas 
City  is  resolved  to  pay  its  church  debts  and  to 
start  at  least  one  new  church  in  a  very  prom¬ 
ising  neighborhood.  On  the  21st,  Dr.  Dickey 
took  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Kansas 
City  Social  Union,  which  is  unique,  being 
composed  of  Southern  Presbyterians,  United 
Presbyterians,  Cumberland  Presbyterians  and 
onr  own  Presbyterians.  The  23d  and  24th  of 
January  were  spent  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  holding  evening  union  meetings  in  both 
cities,  with  noon  social  meetings,  which  gave 
oar  representative  the  opportunity  of  confer¬ 


ring  directly  with  representative  men.  The 
Presbyterians  of  these  two  cities  are  fully  or¬ 
ganized  and  determined  to  contribute  gener¬ 
ously  to  the  success  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
movement.  In  this  work  Dr.  Buehnell,  who 
has  recently  gone  from  New  Fork  to  the  West¬ 
minster  Church,  Minneapolis,  will  doubtless 
take  an  active  part.  This  two  weeks’  cam¬ 
paign  closed  with  the  two  services  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  on  the  27th,  to  which  our  correspondent 
refers.  All  signs  indicate  that  Pittsburgh 
will  not  be  behind  in  this  good  work.  Return¬ 
ing  to  Philadelphia  the  Social  Union  devoted 
Monday  evening  of  last  week  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Twentieth  Century  movement,  and 
the  next  night  at  the  request  of  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Brunswick,  which  was  in  session,  Dr. 
Dickey  addressed  a  meeting  in  Trenton,  N.  J. 
During  the  current  week  he  will  speak,  by  in¬ 
vitation,  in  Newark,  Harrisburg,  and  Auburn. 
Then  will  come  the  meeting  of  the  Revision 
Committee  in  Washington  on  the  12th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  after  its  adjournment  a  Western 
journey  again,  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis. 

Such  indefatigable  and  enthusiastic  labors 
must  surely  result  in  a  noble  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Offering,  from  which  every  worthy  insti¬ 
tution  of  our  Church  will  reap  a  benefit.  Let 
each  Presbyterian  but  be  equally  ready  to  do 
his  part  according  to  his  ability,  and  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Kingdom  as  intrusted  to  our  Church 
will  receive  a  mighty  impetus. 


THE  ENDOWMENT  OF  COLLEGES. 

Several  of  our  contemporaries  published  last 
week  a  noble  plea  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Herrick 
Johnson,  for  the  endowment  of  the  colleges 
now  receiving  help  from  our  Board  of  Aid  for 
Colleges,  as  a  fitting  Twentieth  Century  offer¬ 
ing.  One  of  these  colleges  makes  an  interest¬ 
ing  plea  for  such  help  in  this  number  of  The 
Evaugelist.  President  French  is  now  in  the 
East  seeking  the  needed  endowment.  We 
would  remind  onr  readers  that  every  dollar 
they  may  contribute  to  this  cause  will  be  reck¬ 
oned  as  a  part  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund. 
We  cannot  more  cogently  endorse  Dr.  French’s 
plea  than  by  quoting  some  of  Dr.  Johnson’s 
utterances : 

“The  question  repeats  itself :  Where  can  a 
man  of  wealth  do  most  for  God  and  Troth  in 
this  first  of  the  next  hundred  years? 

“  We  point  to  the  American  Christian  College 
as  a  help  to  the  solution  of  this  problem  of 
trust  and  responsibility. 

“The  College  is  America’s  peculiar  institu¬ 
tion.  There  it  nothing  just  like  it  as  an  edu¬ 
cational  agency  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  .  .  . 

“Think,  now,  what  history  they  have  made, 
these  institutions  planted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Think  of  the  trained 
intellects  and  scholarly  judgments  and  capaci¬ 
ties  for  leadership  that  have  been  born  of  them. 
Think  of  the  men  they  have  fitted  for  farm  and 
forum,  for  teaching  and  trade,  for  medicine 
and  law  and  ministry.  We  doubt  if  another 
agency  can  be  named,  outside  the  Church  and 
the  Home,  that  has  entered  so  dominantly  and 
structurally  into  our  national  life.  The  $1,(XX) 
or  $10,000  or  $50,000  put  into  those  schools  of 
learning  and  discipline  a  hundred  years  ago 
have  proved  first  class  investments  every  way. 

.  .  .  Taken  all  in  all,  could  the  money  that 
went  into  these  colleges  have  been  put  any 
where  else  to  greater  advantage  for  God  and 
Truth  ? 

“Well,  what  these  colleges  have  done  the  last 
hundred  years  for  the  Eastern  half  of  the  Con¬ 


tinent,  the  infant  Christian  Colleges  we  are 
now  planting  and  nourishing  from  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  to  the  Pacific  may  do  for  the 
Western  half  of  the  Continent.  The  bare  sug¬ 
gestion  of  such  a  possibility  lends  sure  support 
to  the  conviction  that  here  is  ‘the  bottom 
thing’  in  the  agencies  that  are  to  give  perma¬ 
nency  and  high  character  to  onr  life  as  a  Na¬ 
tion.  Colleges  grow.  Colleges  last.  Colleges 
never  come  to  their  dotage.  Kept  Christiaa 
and  brainy  and  open-eyed,  the  possibilities  of 
their  transforming  and  uplifting  force  are  sim¬ 
ply  limitless.  .  .  . 

“To  give  these  Western  colleges  efficiency 
and  permanency,  they  must  have  endowment. 
‘Bricks  without  straw’  are  as  impossible  in  in¬ 
tellectual  as  in  material  struncture.  Endow¬ 
ment  means  endnrement.  .  .  .  And  endowment 
under  the  supervision  of  our  Presbyterian 
Board  of  College  Aid  means  permanency  of 
use  for  all  time  in  the  interests  of  an  education 
that  pays  heed  to  onr  educated  youth  at  the 
point  of  greatest  peril  along  the  track  of  their 
intellectual  development. 

“Still  again:  At  the  base  of  all  onr  wide 
evangelization  and  conquest,  and  indispensable 
to  the  vast  missionary  movements  before  enr 
Church,  is  a  living  ministry.  This  ministry 
must  be  educated.  A  godless  education  does 
not  make  ministers.  The  Christian  College  is 
the  training  school  for  these  servants  of  the 
Lord. 

“  We  have  here  ‘  the  bottom  thing’  in  an  ageney 
for  helping  Christ’s  Kingdom  come  in  this  new 
century.  ’  ’ 

Huron  is  one  of  the  colleges  for  which  Dr. 
Johnson  thus  warmly  pleads.  We  trust  that  it 
will  receive  its  endowment.  It  is  only  one  of 
a  long  roll  of  colleges  in  various  parts  of  onr 
wide  land  which  equally  need  support,  and 
which  if  well  supported  will  surely  do  for  onr 
broad  West  what  Bowdoin  and  Dartmouth, 
Williams  and  Rutgers,  Middlebury  and  Union, 
Washington  and  Jefferson  and  Amherst  and 
Hamilton  have  done  for  the  East. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  UNION. 

Under  the  able  Presidency  of  Mr.  William  M. 
Stiger,  each  meeting  of  the  Union  seems  to  he 
more  interesting  and  important  than  the  last. 
The  great  parlors  of  the  Savoy  were  filled  last 
Monday  evening  to  meet  a  group  of  missiona¬ 
ries  from  China  of  various  denominations  and 
officers  of  various  foreign  Boards.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  address  of  the  evening  was  by  the  vener¬ 
able  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  President  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  University  of  Peking.  The  word  vener¬ 
able,  however,  is  applicable  only  because  of 
the  veneration  such  a  man  excites  in  every 
breast,  for  Dr.  Martin  in  spite  of  years  is  not 
an  old  man.  His  address  was  full  of  fire  and 
fervor,  and  though  the  tale  has  often  been  told, 
it  was  all  new  as  he  explained  the  causes  that 
led  to  the  outbreak,  and  the  marvelous  history 
of  that  siege  of  eight  weeks.  The  charity  of 
Dr.  Martin’s  judgments  of  the  Chinese  people, 
his  appreciation  of  all  that  is  good  in  the  Chi¬ 
nese  character,  his  love  for  the  Chinese  Chris¬ 
tians,  were  very  beautiful.  For  the  Tatars,  the 
Manchn  officials,  he  has  no  love  or  at  least  ne 
admiration,  although  he  has  confidence  in  the 
Emperor  and  believes  that  when  he  is  able  te 
shake  off  the  present  incubus  upon  his  free¬ 
dom,  the  nation  will  go  on  to  a  new  life  and 
potency.  . 

Consul  -  General  Goodnow,  who  from  his 
post  at  Shanghai  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  Chinese  people  and  their  relations  with 
American  residents  in  that  country,  made  an 
address  which  without  oratorical  character  yet 
thrilled  all  hearers  by  its  evident  conviction. 
His  testimony  to  the  friendly  relations  between 
the  native  people  of  all  classes  and  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  was  very  striking.  Without  a  shade 
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of  hesitation  he  repudiated  the  notion  that  the 
missionaries  were  obnoxious  to  the  Chinese 
people,  or  were  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
uprising.  He  made  as  he  said,  no  argument : 
he  simply  gave  concrete  facts  which  showed 
that  even  in  the  height  of  the  disturbance, 
officials  and  common  people  alike  had  proved 
by  deeds  their  confidence  in  and  gratitude  to  the 
missionaries.  As  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
Christianity  of  the  converts  he  had  no  shade  of 
doubt.  He  had  said  “rice  Christians’’  in 
earlier  days,  but  be  could  never  say  it  again 
after  the  full  proof  made  by  thousands  of  de¬ 
voted  believers  in  Christ.  He  reminded  the 
audience  that  all  China  was  by  no  means  in  re¬ 
volt  against  the  foreigner.  In  only  three  out 
of  nineteen  provinces  had  there  been  any  dis¬ 
turbance. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins,  who  described  him¬ 
self  as  “a  small  splinter  of  the  American 
Board’’  took  friendly  issue  with  Mr.  Qoodnow 
in  showing  that  the  missionaries  did  have 
something  to  do  with  the  uprising,  in  the  new 
light  and  new  knowledge  which  they  had  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  minds  of  many. 

Mr.  Courtenay  H.  Fenn,  well  known  to  our 
readers,  made  a  brief  and  bright  address  from 
the  standpoint  of  one  in  charge  of  the  commis¬ 
sariat  during  the  siege.  On  this  occasion  as 
alwa3rB,  Mr.  Fenn  showed  himself  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  God’s  wonderful  providence  in 
the  siege  of  Peking,  and  gave  several  striking 
illustrations  of  this  theme. 

The  music  was  given  by  three  gifted  sisters, 
the  Misses  Eieckhoever,  who  performed  on  the 
piano,  sello  and  violin.  The  social  hour  with 
the  fine  collation  were  as  usually  put  to  good 
use  in  meeting  old  friends  and  making  new 
ones.  Among  those  present  were  the  new  pas¬ 
tor  of  Westminster  Church,  Dr.  Lee,  with  Mrs. 
Lee.  _ 

MR.  MOODT’S  MONUMKNT. 

Last  Tuesday,  February  5,  was  Mr.  Moody’s 
birthday,  but  we  do  not  now  count  the  number 
of  years  of  bis  earthly  pilgrimage.  For  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  year  he  has  been  with  Christ ; 
and  now  the  question  of  the  most  appropriate 
method  of  commemorating  his  great  service  of 
God  and  man  is  very  appropriately  brought  to 
the  front.  It  has  been  proposed  that  the  Sun¬ 
day  immediately  following  this  anniversary 
would  appropriately  be  observed  as  a  Moody 
Memorial  Day,  when  contributions  might  be 
received  from  churches  and  organizations  for  a 
permanent  memorial  of  his  work. 

What  more  fitting  monument  could  be  raised 
to  such  a  man  than  the  continuation  and  per¬ 
petuation  of  his  work?  It  has  been  decided 
that  Mr.  Moody’s  monument  shall  consist  of 
the  endowment  of  the  four  educational  institu¬ 
tions  which  owe  their  existence  to  him.  North- 
ield  Seminary,  Northfield  Training  School, 
Mount  Hermon  School  and  the  Moody  Bible 
Institute,  Chicago,  owe  their  existence  and 
their  unique  usefulness  to  him.  The  sum 
needed  to  carry  them  on  ($125,000  a  year)  was 
mainly  raised  by  bis  own  personal  effort.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  so  great  an  amount  can 
be  annually  collected  by  those  now  in  charge 
of  the  work.  It  ought  not  to  be  a  difficult 
thing  for  a  million  dollars  to  be  subscribed 
next  Sunday  and  days  immediately  following; 
and  such  an  amount  is  not  more  than  a  fit  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  memory  of  this  good  man  and  emi¬ 
nent  and  wise  philanthropist.  Mr.  D.  W.  Mc¬ 
Williams,  195  Broadway,  is  the  Treasurer  of 
the  fond  and  to  his  order  all  checks  should  be 
drawn. 

Probably  no  member  of  the  New  York  Pres¬ 
bytery  was  more  generally  loved  by  his  associ¬ 
ates  than  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  H.  Marling. 
His  sweet  Christian  character  endeared  him  to 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  al¬ 
though  he  had  passed  by  some  years  the  Bibli¬ 


cal  limit  of  three  score  years  and  ten,  now  that 
he  has  laid  down  to  rest,  his  life  having  been 
filled  with  service  to  the  Master  whom  he  has 
gone  to  join,  there  is  none  but  will  say  that 
he  has  gone  too  soon.  Dr.  Marling  has  not 
been  in  an  active  pastoral  position  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  but  he  has  been  a  sort  of  honorary 
pastor  emeritus  to  a  great  many  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Churches  of  New  York  and  its  neigh¬ 
boring  towns,  and  there  is  mourning  in  many 
churches  where  his  face  has  been  seen  in  the 
pulpit,  when  for  one  cause  or  another  the  regu¬ 
lar  pastor  has  had  to  be  away.  Gentle,  unas¬ 
suming  and  kind,  he  never  pushed  himself  into 
places  of  preferment,  but  was  content  to  walk 
in  the  lowly  places  of  the  Christian  life.  His 
friends  were  legion,  and  it  was  to  favor  one  of 
them  that  he  went  last  Saturday  to  preach  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Port  Chester. 
He  was  to  speak  on  the  death  of  the  Queen  of 
England,  but  before  he  could  reach  the  church 
building  the  summons  came  to  him  and  he 
went  to  sleep.  His  work  was  done  and  he  was 
ready  for  the  call  to  join  the  Church  triumph¬ 
ant.  Dr.  Marling  was  an  Englishman  by  birth 
and  had  held  pastorates  in  Toronto,  Montreal 
and  New  York.  For  the  past  twenty  years  he 
has  been  a  resident  of  New  York. 

Editorial  Notes 

We  heartily  thank  the  friends  who  have  re¬ 
turned  to  ns  their  copies  of  The  Evangelist  of 
January  3.  We  have  received  an  amply  suffi¬ 
cient  number. 

Friends  of  foreign  missions  and  especially 
the  friends  of  our  beloved  Secretary,  Dr.  Ar¬ 
thur  J.  Brown,  are  invited  to  meet  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Board  Rooms  in  this  building  to-morrow, 
Friday,  at  12  o’clock,  for  a  word  of  greeting 
and  God-speed  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  before 
they  set  out  on  their  round  the  world  mission 
journey. 

The  Conference  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Re¬ 
formed  ministers  and  elders  called  by  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Ministers’  Associations  to  consider 
and  pray  for  a  spiritual  revival  and  extension 
of  the  Church,  met  in  the  hall  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Building  and  was  attended  by  several 
hundred  pastors  and  a  number  of  elders  from 
the  city  and  all  the  neighborhood  about  New 
York  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  The  time 
was  spent  in  brief  and  very  earnest  prayer,  and 
in  suggestions  concerning  the  steps  that  need 
to  be  taken  to  give  form  and  suubstance  to  the 
movement.  Mention  was  made  of  spiritual 
awakenings  in  Toronto,  Pittsburgh,  Nashviile, 
San  Francisco  and  other  places  and  Dr.  Chap¬ 
man  testified  to  a  deep  and  widespread  expecta¬ 
tion  of  an  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
necessity  of  earnest  intercession  in  preparation 
for  evangelistic  work,  the  calling  of  elders, 
Sunday-school  teachers  and  other  earnest  work¬ 
ers  in  each  church  to  united  prayer,  and  the 
awakening  of  a  spirit  of  responsibility  for  the 
salvation  of  men  were  points  emphasized. 
The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  again  next 
Monday,  January  11,  at  11.45  in  the  large  hall 
of  the  Presbyterian  Building,  to  continue  the 
season  of  prayer  and  to  devise  methods  for 
united  work.  Prayer  is  asked  in  the  meantime 
from  Christians,  and  the  eldership  is  especially 
invited  to  be  present  next  Monday. 

Four  years  ago,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev. 
Albert  G.  Lawson  of  the  North  Baptist  Church, 
Camden,  N.  J.,  the  Evangelical  Alliance  of 
that  city  observed  the  hour  from  12  to  1  noon 
of  March  4  in  prayer  for  the  President  and  the 
nation.  The  idea  was  happy  and  truly  patri¬ 
otic  and  we  are  quite  ready  to  echo  Mr.  Law¬ 
son’s  request  that  this  year  in  every  city  where 
there  is  an  Evangelical  Alliance,  its  officers  is¬ 


sue  a  call  to  prayer  at  noon  on  March  4.  Surely 
this  day  and  hour  afford  a  fitting  occasion  for 
such  united  prayer  for  all  who  are  in  authority. 
In  cities  where  there  is  none,  and  where  other 
union  is  not  possible,  let  each  pastor  arrange 
for  a  service  among  his  own  people. 

How  responsive  was  the  good  heart  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  great  Queen  to  every  human  sentiment 
worthy  of  her  womanhood,  is  well  remembered 
by  those  Americans  who  dined  with  Dean 
Stanley  at  the  time  of  Princess  Alice’s  death 
and  sent  their  personal  sympathy  to  Victoria, 
the  mother,  through  her  trusted  pastor.  The 
answer  came  back  that  such  informal  and  gen¬ 
uine  sympathy  was  cordial  to  her  heart.  Per¬ 
haps  we  do  not  often  think  how  lonely  the  lives 
of  Kings  may  be ;  and  to  have  spoken  a  word 
of  real  comradeship  into  such  a  silence  is  a 
thing  to  make  one  glad. 

A  feature  of  the  opening  of  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church,  Carbondale,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
diocese  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  is  to  be  a  pub¬ 
lic  meeting  in  which  all  the  pastors  of  the  city 
are  to  take  a  part  in  token  of  fellowship  and 
Christian  recognition.  This  is  a  practical  and 
helpful  example  of  that  courtesy  which  is  the 
fine  spirit  of  unity  in  the  true  religious  life  of 


They  do  some  things  better  in  Germany  than 
we  do  in  these  United  States.  For  instance, 
some  years  ago  after  the  publication  of  his 
papmhlet  on  the  Apostle’s  Creed,  Dr.  Hamaok 
was  under  he  ban  of  the  Prussian  Church,  and 
was  prohibited  from  officiating  in  her  pulpits. 
Nothing  of  all  this  however  appeared  in  any 
public  newspaper.  Two  years  later  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Berlin  were  astonished  to  see  the  an. 
nonnoement  that  Dr.  Harnaok  had  been  selected 
to  preach  the  annual  Foreign  Missionary  ser¬ 
mon.  How  the  Consistory  and  the  great  church 
historian  had  become  reconciled— how  the 
breach  had  been  healed— how  the  matters  at 
issue  had  been  adjusted,  was  known  only  to  the 
parties  immediately  concerned.  There  was  ne 
public  controversy — no  action  of  a  public  char¬ 
acter  that  rendered  it  humiliating  for  the  al¬ 
leged  heretic  to  render  his  submission  or  pain¬ 
ful  for  the  Consistory  to  recede  from  its  posi¬ 
tion. 

The  Rev.  Edward  H.  Chandler,  to  whom  The 
Evangelist  is  indebted  for  a  series  of  exoelleat 
papers  on  the  training  of  children,  has  resigned 
his  pastorate  at  Wellesley,  Mass.,  to  become 
Secretary  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  of 
Boston.  This  Club,  which  has  a  wide  reputa¬ 
tion  among  the  more  earnest  of  purpose  Clubs, 
was  founded  “to  promote  a  finer  public  spirit 
and  a  better  social  order,  ’  ’  and  includes  both 
men  and  women  in  its  membership.  But  that 
a  pastor  like  Mr.  Chandler  should  see  in  such  a 
call  “a  larger  opportunity  of  service  for  all 
that  makes  for  righteousness  and  truth,  per¬ 
haps  larger  than  the  pulpit  in  these  days,  ’  ’  is 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  which  prompts  to 
earnest  thought. 

This  is  the  fourth  week  of  Union  Gospel 
Services  in  the  Clinton  Avenue  Reformed 
Church  of  Newark,  conducted  by  Mr.  Charles 
N.  Hunt,  who  gave  up  a  lucrative  practice  as  a 
lawyer  in  answer  to  what  he  believed  to  be  a 
divne  call  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  a  layman. 
His  success  has  been  very  great,  his  work  hav¬ 
ing  no  offensively  sensational  features.  New¬ 
ark  pastors  speak  in  high  commendation  of 
what  he  is  now  doing  in  their  city.  On  Sun¬ 
day  evening  last  he  spoke  to  a  large  audience, 
giving  A  Lawyer’s  Plea  for  Christ.  This 
(Thursday)  evening,  at  7.45  P.M.  the  subject 
will  be  Jonah,  or  Running  Away  from  God, 
and  to-morrow,  God’s  Balances. 
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A  MODEL  MISSION. 

Franklin  B.  Dwight- 

There  ie  not  probably  either  in  or  near  New 
York  Oity  a  Reione  Mission  better  equipped 
for  its  work  or  better  managed  than  the 
Market  Street  Mission  in  Morristown,  N.  J. 
This  Mission  was  opened  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1889  in  hired  rooms  and  has  been 
carried  on  ever  since  with  marked  activity  and 
success.  Three  years  ago  the  building  occupied 
by  the  Mission  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  steps 
were  at  once  taken  to  erect  on  the  same  site  a 
substantial  brick  building,  which  was  in  due 
time  completed  and  which  cost  with  the  land 
$16,000.  This  property  is  held  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  South  Street  Presbyterian  Ohnrcb.  It  ie 
three  stories  in  height  with  a  high  light  base¬ 
ment,  used  as  a  wood-yard,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  a  wood-cellar  where  the  industrial 
department  is  carried  on  with  great  activity. 
The  main  fioor  ie  used  for  a  chapel  or  audience- 
room.  Here,  too,  directly  in  front,  and  passed 
as  one  enters  the  chapel,  is  the  superintendent’s 
office,  which  also  serves  as  a  room  for  commit¬ 
tee  meetings.  The  floor  above  contains  a  large 
front  room  used  for  social  gatherings.  Mothers’ 
Meetings  and  Girls’  Olnbs.  In  the  centre  is  a 
store-room,  well  stocked  with  clothing  which 
is  given  away  to  those  who  need  it,  and  in 
the  rear  of  the  building  on  this  same  floor 
there  are  two  rooms  for  men  whom  it  is 
thought  undesirable  to  place  in  the  dormitory. 
Above  this  is  the  dormitory  containing  ten 
oots  which  nearly  all  the  year  round,  but  more 
especially  dnrin  ^  the  winter  months,  are  filled 
with  homeless  men.  In  the  front  of  the  build¬ 
ing  on  this  floor  are  the  janitor’s  quarters,  and 
from  top  to  bottom  the  building  is  kept  in 
perfect  condition. 

Every  night  in  the  year  Gospel  meetings  are 
held  in  the  chapel,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Thomas  B.  Ironside,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Mission,  who  is  admirably  equipped  for  his 
work.  Mr.  Ironside  is  by  birth  and  training  a 
Scotchman.  He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  conditions  which  prevail  among  the  poor, 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  this  country.  He 
came  to  America  some  years  ago,  and  after  en¬ 
gaging  for  a  time  in  business,  accepted  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  come  to  Morristown  and  take  charge 
of  the  Market  Street  Mission  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1889. 

The  Gospel  services  in  the  Mission  are 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  people  of  Morris¬ 
town,  and  I  have  sometimes  been  there  when 
five  or  six  different  nationalities  were  repre¬ 
sented  among  those  who  brought  their  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  saving  power  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Ohrist.  Those  interested  in  the  work 
think  that  this  Mission  has  solved  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  what  is  known  as  the  “Tramp  Problem.’’ 
The  “Weary  Walker”  who  is  always  on  his 
way  across  country  in  the  hope  of  finding  work 
at  some  point  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  distant, 
but  who  in  the  meantime  wants  money,  pro¬ 
fessedly  for  meals  and  lodging,  is  at  once  sent 
to  the  Market  Street  Mission.  Here  he  ie  at 
first  required  to  take  a  bath  and  have  his  clothes 
fumigated.  If  he  declines  to  comply  with 
these  conditions,  he  is  politely  requested  to 
“move  on,’’  and  if  found  lounging  about  the 
Square,  he  is  reported  as  a  vagrant  to  the  city 
police  But  in  most  cases  he  is  willing  to 
comply  and  is  grateful  for  the  plain  but  whole¬ 
some  and  abundant  comforts  which  the  Mis¬ 
sion  affords.  For  his  meals  he  is  charged  nine 
cents  each.  For  his  night’s  lodging  and  daily 
bath  there  is  the  same  charge.  He  is  at  once 
sent  to  the  wood-yard,  where  at  all  ordinary 
times,  if  he  is  willing  to  work,  he  can  earn 
from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  and  a 
half  a  day,  and  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  when 
he  has  spent  a  week  in  Morristown,  he  is  able 
to  start  out  upon  his  wanderings,  strengthened 


by  good  food,  rested  by  seven  nights  in  a  clean 
and  comfortable  bed,  made  neat  and  respecta¬ 
ble  both  in  person  and  clothes,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  snug  balance  to  his  account 
which  is  paid  to  him  in  cash. 

The  industrial  department  of  the  wood-yard 
is  carried  on  with  exceptional  ability  and  suc¬ 
cess  by  Mr.  Ironside.  A  recent  monthly  report 
shows  726  earned  meals  and  only  four  meals 
furnished  free;  245  lodgings  earned  and  only 
two  lodgings  furnished  free.  Over  and  above 
this  the  wood -yard  pays  a  small  profit  which 
is  used  to  reimburse  the  Mission  for  some  of 
the  expenses  which  it  incurs  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  work. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
profit  is  only  calculated  upon  the  cost  of  the 
wood  and  that  there  is  no  rent  to  pay  for  the 
premises,  and  that  Mr.  Ironside’s  efficient  serv¬ 
ices  as  superintendent  of  the  Mission  are  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  department  of  the  work,  so  that 
the  plant  costs  the  Mission  nothing  and  for 
this  reason  a  small  profit  can  be  realized.  It 
must  not  be  thought  that  the  Mission  is  a 
money-making  concern,  on  the  contrary  it  is 
in  need  of  constant  aid  for  its  distinctly  relig¬ 
ious  and  charitable  work  and  to  meet  its  neces¬ 
sary  expenses. 

One  pleasing  feature  about  it  all  ie  that  there 
are  no  complaints,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn, 
from  the  local  firms  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
kindling  and  hard  wood.  On  the  contrary,  as 
Mr.  Ironside  is  careful  never  to  sell  at  less  than 
the  market  price,  there  is  the  most  cordial 
feeling  throughout  the  community  toward  this 
effort  to  help  men  who  help  themselves.  It 
seems  to  be  generally  realied  that  this  Mission 
is  doing  a  work  which  benefits  the  city  and  the 
entire  neighborhood,  and  although  its  manage¬ 
ment  rests  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  commit¬ 
tee,  the  members  of  which  are  chosen  by  the 
Session  of  the  South  Street  Presbyterian 
Ohuroh,  the  work  has  commended  itself  to 
people  of  all  shades  of  religions  opinion,  and 
contributions  have  been  received,  not  only  from 
members  of  all  the  Protestant  Ohurches,  but 
from  Roman  Catholics  as  well.  Morristown, 
nov  under  the  administration  of  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Norman  Fox,  is  coming  to  be  more  and 
more  a  model  oity,  and  its  residents  look  upon 
this  work  as  one  which  is  worthy  of  imitation 
in  other  places. 


PITTSBURG  LETTER. 

Rev.  W.  A-  Jones. 

The  most  recent  item  of  interest  among  our 
ohurches  was  the  visit  over  Sabbath  of  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Dickey  in  the  interest  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund.  His  visit  has 
aroused  new  interest  in  the  cause.  Already 
large  sums  have  been  raised  for  the  payment 
of  local  church  debts,  and  Moderator  Dickey’s 
splendid  appeal  has  inspired  confidence  on  all 
sides.  He  addressed  the  Shady  Side  people 
on  Sabbath  morning,  and  the  congregation  of 
the  North  Church,  Allegheny,  in  the  evening. 

Our  people  are  asked  this  week  to  contribute 
$15,000  toward  a  fund  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Boys’  Industrial  School  in  Bangkok,  Siam. 
The  Rev.  Eagene  Dunlap,  who  has  been  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  Siam  for  thirty  years,  is  bringing  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  our  people.  Dr. 
Dunlap  reports  that  the  King  of  Siam  and 
many  of  the  influential  people  are  favorable  to 
the  movement  and  have  contributed  liberally 
towards  it. 

The  Rev.  William  S.  Fulton  of  Lexington, 
Ky.,  has  been  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Point  Breeze  Church,  and  asssnrance  has  been 
given  the  committee  of  his  acceptance.  Dr. 
Fulton  will  visit  this  oity  soon  and  give  his 
decision.  Point  Breeze  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  liberal  of  our  churches  and  the  commit¬ 
tee  think  they  have  selected  a  worthy  successor 


to  Dr.  Cobb,  who  was  for  years  their  beloved 
pastor. 

Dr.  Fulton  is  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  a 
graduate  of  Lafayette  College,  and  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  Redstone,  and  ordained  by  Erie. 
He  had  been  pastor  at  Oil  City  and  Erie  before 
going  to  Lexington. 

This  city  has  been  selected  by  the  state  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  as  the  oity  for 
the  1901  State  Convention.  Allegheny  County 
is  one  of  the  banner  counties  'of  the  state  in 
Christian  Endeavor,  and  will  give  to  all  who 
attend  a  royal  welcome. 

Dr.  George  W.  Chalfant,  pastor  of  the  Park 
Avenue  Church,  is  at  present  in  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  visiting  his  son,  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Chal¬ 
fant.  Mr.  Chalfant  came  to  California  direct 
from  China  where  he  has  been  a  missionary  for 
some  years.  He  is  in  this  country  on  account 
of  illness  in  his  family.  Dr.  Chalfant  hopes 
to  induce  his  son  to  visit  Pittsburgh  before  his 
return  to  China. 

Large  accessions  have  been  made  to  all  our 
churches  as  the  result  of  special  meetings  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Week  of  Prayer.  In  many  places 
the  meetings  still  continue.  The  result  will 
be  the  largest  ingathering  the  churches  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  have  experienced 
for  years.  The  other  denominations  of  this 
oity  are  also  quite  active.  Onr  February 
meeting  of  Presbytery  is  held  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Wood  street,  the  first 
Tuesday  of  the  month. 


Ministerial  Personals 


The  Rev.  E.  A.  Bess  of  Trindad,  Col.,  has 
accepted  a  call  to  Independence,  Kan. ,  and  has 
already  entered  upon  his  work. 

The  Rev.  William  Reed,  D.  D.  has  resigned 
the  pastorate  of  the  Mount  Ida  Memorial 
Church,  Troy,  after  a  faithful  service  of 
nineteen  years. 

The  Rev.  H.  M.  Morey,  evangelist,  of  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich.,  is  assisting  the  Rev.  Dr.  Howk  of 
Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  in  a  series  of  meetings. 
Mr.  Morey  before  entering  upon  evangelistic 
work  was  a  successful  Presbyterian  pastor. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Layson  D.D.  formerly  of 
Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  where  in  two  years  he  re¬ 
ceived  167  members  into  the  church,  has  be¬ 
come  assistant  pastor  of  Immanuel  Church,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  Dr.  Hugh  E.  Walker  pastor. 

The  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  of  London  will  con¬ 
duct  a  series  of  meetings  in  the  Southern  states 
this  spring.  He  expects  to  sail  from  England 
on  March  6,  and  hopes  to  be  again  in  his  pul¬ 
pit  by  the  latter  part  of  April. 

The  next  Moderator  of  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  will  be  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Kennedy  D.  D.,  Minister  Emeritus  of  North 
Richmond  Street  Church,  Edinburgh,  and  one 
of  the  foremost  authorities  on  Presbyterian 
ecclesiastical  law  and  procedure.  He  is  a 
brother  of  Mr.  John  S.  Kennedy  of  this  city. 

The  Rev.  Albert  C.  Sewall  D.  D.  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Classis  of  Schenectady  has  accepted  the 
call  of  the  Second  Street  Church  of  Troy.  His 
installation  is  to  take  place  February  12,  the 
Moderator,  the  Rev.  John  R.  Mackay,  presiding, 
and  President  A.  V.  V.  Raymond  D.D.  of 
Union  College,  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Sawin  D.D. 
and  the  Rev.  Hector  Hall  D.  D.  taking  part. 

The  Rev.  Henry  C.  Culbertson,  recently  li¬ 
censed  by  Cincinnati  Presbytery,  has  accepted 
an  invitation  to  become  assistant  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  G.  J.  E.  McClure,  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Lake  Forest,  Ill.,  and  also  President  of  Lake 
Forest  University.  The  Herald  and  Presbyter 
speaks  of  Mr.  Culbertson  as  a  thoughtful  and 
attractive  young  minister,  well  adapted  for 
such  work. 
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TwentietH  Century  IVeli^ion  ^ 


Rev.  Granville  Ross  Pike 


I.  Vital. 

Of  all  the  motives  by  which  men  are  influ¬ 
enced,  religion  is  profonndest  and  most  effect¬ 
ive.  Ohina  has  fallen  into  her  immobile  state 
because  her  religious  teachings  have  set  her 
face  backward  and  flxed  upon  her  the  worship 
of  the  ancient  as  the  ideal.  India  has  become 
the  stugnant  mass  that  she  is  because  her  re¬ 
ligious  aspirations  set  before  her  no  better  hope 
than  to  attain,  by  a  life  of  rigorous  observ¬ 
ance,  to  the  felicity  of  a  condition  in  which 
the  activities  and  responsibilities  of  individual 
life  shall  be  escaped.  The  lands  over  which 
the  singularly  inappropriate  symbol  of  the 
Oresent  floats  preserve  the  stability  of  death 
because  their  subjects  accept  the  paralyzing 
dogma  that  each  man’s  destiny  is  unchangea¬ 
bly  flxed  in  the  decrees  of  fate.  It  becomes, 
then,  a  question  of  gravest  concern.  With  what 
religious  equipment  do  we  face  the  demands  of 
the  new  century? 

Mere  lapse  of  moments  do  not  bring  a  people 
to  its  goal,  nor  sincerity  of  conviction  give  a 
religion  conquering  power.  It  has  happened, 
not  once  nor  twice,  that  even  the  Ohnrch  of 
Christendom  has  shown  itself  inadequate  to 
the  demands  of  the  hour.  The  history  of  the 
first  Cbristian  century  shows  what  is  the  basal- 
element  of  a  religion  that  shall  triumph  in 
the  intense  struggle  of  the  twentieth.  It  must, 
before  all  things,  be  Vital. 

The  primal  characteristic  of  Christ’s  teach¬ 
ing  was  that  religion  is  a  life.  Ovei  against 
Jewish  ceremonialism,  he  set  the  imperative 
claim  of  character.  Entrance  to  the  kingdom 
of  Qod  is  not  through  strictness  of  observance 
nor  stiffness  of  dogma,  but  by  uprightness  of 
living.  Not  every  one  that  says.  Lord,  Lord, 
but  those  who  do  the  will  of  the  Father — who 
develop  a  goilly  personality — constitute  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
is  a  I'ontinnons  explication  of  the  indispensa- 
bleness  oLcharacter  as  the  condition  of  accept¬ 
ance  with  God.  Christianity,  therefore,  is 
essentially  a  life.  The  vitality  of  any  religion 
lies  in  its  recognition  of  this  principle. 

This  doctrine  of  Jesus  appealed  to  the  Jew, 
weary  of  ceremonial  and  of  ecclesiastism,  and 
to  the  Gentiles,  oppressed  with  a  religion  of 
fear  or  hopeless  without  God  in  the  world.  It 
satisfied  the  soul  of  man.  It  commended  itself 
to  his  sense  of  fitness  and  right.  Jesus  came 
not  preaching  a  message  of  relaxation  and 
undoing  of  moral  bonds — he  came  not  to  destroy 
the  law,  but  to  fulfil.  Nevertheless,  his  was  a 
Gospel  of  hope  because  grounded  in  the  demand 
for  holy  character  as  the  only  requirement  for 
acceptance  with  God. 

The  transcendent  supremacy  of  Jesus  is 
nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  inability  of 
those  who  inherited  his  example  and  teachings 
to  maintain  the  standard  which  he  set  up.  It 
was  but  a  little  while  before  the  vision  of  re¬ 
ligion  as  a  life  faded,  and  men  once  more  fell 
back  into  the  old  way.  Life  shrivelled  into 
intellectual  assent.  The  master  word  was  no 
longer  Christ’s  What  urp  you?  but  Athanasius’s 
What  do  yon  believe  f  Christianity  surrendered 
its  birth-right  of  vitality  and  with  it  its  power. 
It  became  an  Imperial  Faith  and  gained  the 
whole  world,  but  lost  its  own  soul ;  it  became 
a  Creed  and  commanded  assent,  but  recoiled 
before  the  political  upheavals  of  its  day  and 
withdrew  into  a  monastery  from  the  arena  of 
social  strife ;  it  became  a  dogma  and  hammered 
men  into  submission  to  its  authority,  but  stag¬ 
nated  into  Greek  and  Roman  orthodoxy;  it 
became  a  tradition  and  claimed  the  credulity 
of  men,  but  refused  the  leaership  of  society 


when  civilization  sprang  into  new  birth  at  the 
Renaissance. 

For  a  part  of  the  visible  Church,  th^ 
Reformation  changed  the  stake  and  lengthened 
the  tether,  but  still  bound  religion  to  author¬ 
ity.  In  more  recent  times  the  Church  has 
repeated,  to  a  large  extent,  this  refusal  of  lead¬ 
ership  as  each  new  epoch  has  brought  new 
demands  for  enlargement  and  provided  new 
aliment  to  be  assimilated. 

The  spiral  of  history  is  bringing  us  again 
near  to  the  starting  point.  The  Church  has 
experimented  with  ritualism,  with  emotion, 
with  conformity  to  Creeds.  It  has  found  that 
none  of  these  are  essential,  but  that  vitality  is 
essential.  There  is  now  a  movement  toward 
the  recognition  of  righteous  life  as  the  one 
thing  needful  in  religion.  We  are  now  return¬ 
ing,  at  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  after  all  the  wanderings  and 
perversions  of  his  teachings  that  have  retarded 
the  manifestation  of  his  kingdom,  to  Christ’s 
original  conception.  We  are  in  the  process  of 
a  new  birth  of  Christianity.  Many  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  what  some  long  have  seen.  It  is 
now  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  “Punch”  pub¬ 
lished  these  lines  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
tour  in  Great  Britain  of  America’s  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  evangelists: 

‘■Declare  not,  O  Moody,  that  doing  is  damning: 
Sing  not,  O  Sankey,  that  working  is  sin. 

For,  if  piety  he  not  emotional  shamming. 

Old  duty’s  bed-rock  is  the  place  to  begin.  ” 

With  the  return  to  the  fundamental  concep¬ 
tion  of  character  as  the  essence  of  religion,  a 
new  force  is  added  to  it  which  has  been  to  a 
large  degree  wanting  since  the  early  days. 
If  the  life  is  right  all  must  be  acknowledged 
right,  for  “by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them.”  There  must  follow,  of  necessity,  a 
relaxation  of  the  bonds  of  authority  and  the 
demand  for  uniformity  of  belief. 

There  becomes  possible  a  great  widening  of 
hospitality  to  all  genuine  forms  of  spiritual 
life,  with  a  consequent  inexhaustibleness  of 
adaptability  to  every  demand  and  to  every 
opportunity  that  may  present  themselves  in  the 
coming  years.  Religion  may  face  the  opening 
century  with  the  confident  expectation  of  tri¬ 
umph,  and  that  to  a  degree  surpassing  the 
achievements  of  any  age  but  the  earliest,  be¬ 
cause  she  has  become  once  more  worthy  to  bear 
the  banner  through  lifting  again  the  life- 
standard  of  him  who  was  the  “character”  of 
God. 


A  PEOPLE  WITHOUT  PATRIOTISM. 

William  A.  Shedd,  M  D. 

I  have  somewhere  read  of  a  Persian  noble¬ 
man  who  resented  criticisms  upon  his  country 
and  showed  symptoms  of  national  pride.  The. 
writer  who  told  of  him  spoke  of  his  exceptional 
character,  and  there  are  certainly  few  like 
him.  It  is  a  universal  experience  in  talking 
with  Persians  of  rank  to  have  them  take  op  any 
criticism  a  foreigner  may  offer,  emphasizing, 
illustrating  and  even  exaggerating  it.  They 
are  hopeless  of  their  country’s  future,  look 
forward  to  foreign  occupation  as  her  certain 
fate,  are  incredulous  of  reform,  and  moreover 
are  absolutely  shameless  in  their  profession  of 
these  sentiments  Their  estimate  of  their  own 
nation  is  often  expressed  by  themselves  by  tell¬ 
ing  a  story  of  that  most  ungainly  of  beasts — 
the  camel.  On  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  a  cap¬ 
tious  critic  taunted  a  camel  with  the  crooked¬ 
ness  of  his  neck.  The  beast  invited  the  critic 
to  look  over  his  ill- jointed  frame  and  remarked, 
“Now,  what  portion  of  my  body  is  straight 


that  my  neck  should  be?”  Oorruption,  injus¬ 
tice  and  weakness  are  accepted  as  irremediable, 
if  not  normal,  qualities  of  the  body  politic. 
Even  royalty  is  not  exempted  from  this  uni¬ 
versal  contempt,  though  the  king  is  charitably 
supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  worst  abuses, 
especially  by  the  common  people. 

Lord  Onrzon  in  his  book  on  Persia  tells  only 
half  the  truth  when  he  says,  “Proud  as  the 
Persians  are  of  their  heritage,  and  convinced 
that  Iran  is  the  first  of  nations,  they  are  wo- 
fnlly  deficient  in  patriotism  in  any  but  tb^ 
most  passive  sense  of  the  word.  They  are 
ready  enough  to  swagger  about  the  glory  and 
the  beauty  of  their  country,  but  there  is  not 
one  in  a  hundred  who  would  pull  his  sword 
from  the  scabbard  to  vindicate  its  independ¬ 
ence.  ”  The  lack  of  patriotism  is  really  such 
that  pride  of  country  is  practically  extinct, 
and  any  swagger  as  to  national  greatness  is 
probably  insincere  if  not  mere  imitation  of 
Western  boastfnlDe.ss.  Perhaps  a  fair  distinc¬ 
tion  may  be  made  between  Jove  of  land  and 
love  of  country.  An  English  diplomat  well 
acquainted  with  the  country  says,  “A  Persian 
is  perhaps  prepared  to  do  as  little  for  his  coun¬ 
try  as  any  man  on  the  earth,  but  while  he 
holds  his  country’s  interests  as  of  no  moment 
whatsoever  in  comparison  with  his  own,  he 
yet  thinks  in  his  heart  that  there  is  no  land  in 
the  world  at  all  comparable  with  “the  land  of 
Iran.  ’  ’ 

This  lack  of  patriotism  is  the  more  noticea¬ 
ble  in  contrast  to  the  attitude  of  Turks  to  their 
country.  Turkish  officials,  though  by  race 
they  may  be  Circassians,  Albanians,  or  Greeks, 
are  proud  of  their  country  and  very  quickly 
resent  criticism.  No  nation  can  exceed  the 
Armenians  in  national  sentiment,  which  is 
so  intense  that  one  must  almost  think  it  a 
scourge  which  is  largely  responsible  for  their 
national  disasters.  Even  the  Nestorians,  in 
numbers  a  mere  handful  and  without  even  a 
dream  of  political  independence,  have  a  sincere 
love  of  their  nation. 

This  lack  of  patriotism  is  due  to  various 
causes,  the  principal  one  being  the  moral 
decadence  of  the  people,  which  has  undermined 
mutual  confidence  and  prevents  common  action. 
The  corruption  of  the  government,  too,  result¬ 
ing  from  this  ethical  demoralization,  leaves 
nothing  for  patriotism  to  feed  upon.  Another 
cause  is  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the 
people,  divided  principally  among  the  Per. 
sian,  Kurdish  and  Turkish  races.  Tne  royal 
family  is  Turkish,  the  Prime  Minister  is  said 
to  be  of  Armenian  descent,  many  of  the  high 
officials  are  Persian  by  race,  while  at  least  one 
very  powerful  man  lately  deceased  was  a  Kurd. 

The  history  of  Persia  is  singularly  lacking  in 
continuity.  A  long  period  of  anarchy  inter¬ 
vened  between  the  last  of  the  Snffavean  and 
the  first  of  the  Eajar  line,  while  nearly  a 
thousand  years  divided  the  Sassanian  and  the 
Snffavean  dynasties,  and  the  long  period  of 
Parchian  rule  separates  the  Achemeniaus  from 
later  history.  Oosequently  the  present  Kajar 
Shah  has  about  as  much  relation  to  the  past 
glories  of  Persia,  as  has  King  George  of  Greece 
to  Pericles  and  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
Mohammedans  of  Persia,  about  98  per  cent  of 
the  population,  are  divided  between  the  Sunni 
and  Shiah  sects.  The  former  are  antagonistic 
to  the  Shah  in  religion  and  the  latter  are  not 
bound  to  him  by  any  strong  ties  of  religions 
devotion.  The  mullas,  in  many  respects  the 
natural  leaders  of  the  people,  from  whom  they 
spring  and  on  whom  they  are  dependent,  are 
the  rivals  of  the  civil  government  and  not  in¬ 
frequently  head  riotous  opposition  to  authority. 

The  results  of  this  lack  of  patriotism  are 
obvious  enough.  It  makes  the  country  defence¬ 
less  against  foreign  invasion,  for  even  the 
military  authorities  would  offer  only  a  per¬ 
functory  opposition  to  invaders.  Another 
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effect  ii  that  the  country  is  on  the  whole  an 
easy  one  to  govern.  There  is  no  serious  dan¬ 
ger  of  popular  revolt.  A  scarcity  of  food  may 
arouse  the  populace  of  a  city  to  mob  violence, 
but  any  concerted  revolutionary  attempt  is 
scarcely  conceivable. 

In  passing  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that 
the  assassin  of  the  late  Shah  seems  to  have 
been  actuated  by  public  and  not  private  motives, 
and  to  have  been  an  anarchistic  socialist  who 
sacrificed  his  own  as  well  as  his  sovereign’s  life 
in  hie  devotion  to  political  principle.  But  his 
case  was  sporadic  and  not  typical.  Another, 
and  very  discouraging  effect,  is  the  absence  of 
any  reformatory  initiative.  Reform  may  come 
in  some  degree,  as  just  now  in  the  Custom’s 
Department,  for  the  sake  of  securing  to  the 
central  government  a  larger  share  of  the  rev¬ 
enues  of  the  country ;  but  reform  to  be  effectual 
must  be  rooted  either  in  a  moral  demand,  as 
is  the  case  in  Western  lands,  or  in  the  aspira¬ 
tion  for  national  greatness,  as  in  Japan. 
Neither  exists,  or  is  likely  to  exist,  in  Persia 
and  hence  reform  from  within  is  hopeless,  at 
least  until  a  moral  reformation  shall  have 
taken  place.  For  ninety  years  at  least,  foreign 
officers  have  been  connected  with  the  Persian 
army,  but  without  effecting  any  real  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  efficiency  of  the  troops.  The  hope¬ 
lessness  of  reform  does  not,  however,  imply 
that  immediate  dissolution  which  Occidentals 
are  apt  to  prophecy.  The  stable  elements  of 
government  are  not  insignificant,  and  the 
apathy  of  the  people  to  national  disgrace  makes 
them  inconceivably  patient.  The  Oriental 
never  hurries,  not  even  in  reaping  the  fruits 
of  his  incapacity  and  misgovernment.  Persia 
may,  therefore,  go  on  for  years,  saved  by  her 
own  inertia 

Url'mia,  Persia. 


THE  CENTRE  OF  DOCTRINAL  INTEREST. 

Henry  U.  Swinnerton,  Ph-D. 

In  a  certain  abandoned  factory,  through  the 
broken  panes,  can  be  seen  a  perfectly  "new” 
old  steam  engine,  pattern  of  the  fifties,  never 
set  np,  the  white-lead  paste  still  on  its  polished 
parts.  It  is  a  good  engine ;  if  installed  it  would 
work  as  efficiently  as  it  would  have  done  when 
built,  and  that  was  something  great  for  that 
period.  Yet  no  manufacturer  could  be  induced 
to  use  it  now,  because  conditions  are  so  changed 
that  it  would  not  be  profitable,  patterns  of  a 
more  economical  type,  better  adapted  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  ways,  having  taken  its  place.  It  is  not 
worn  out;  it  is  superceded.  Some  abnormal 
state  of  things,  as  when  the  prestige  of  all 
Ohristendom  rested  on  an  old  muzzle  loader 
from  a  Chinese  junk  shop,  might  conceivably 
bring  it  again  into  play,  and  make  us  admire 
its  wonderful  serviceableness ;  but  otherwise 
its  day  is  gone,  and  no  revising  or  repair  will 
ever  overcome  its  nnadaptedness  to  the  needs 
of  a  new  time. 

What  engines  are  to  factories  certain  so- 
called  doctrines  have  been  to  the  energies  of 
the  Church ;  they  are  not  the  motive  power, 
for  that  is  ever  the  same,  the  Spirit  and  grace 
of  God.  They  are  the  mechanism  in  use  at 
any  time,  through  which  that  power  is  brought 
to  bear,  as  the  steam  or  other  form  of  expan¬ 
sive  energy  is  directed  to  its  point  of  applica¬ 
tion  by  the  engine.  In  the  time  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  it  was  the  question  of  justification  by 
faith,  pardon  and  grace  without  money  pay¬ 
ment,  penance,  or  justifying  works.  Luther 
used  to  be  oeset  with  the  devil,  so  that  he  had 
to  defy  bin  and  hurl  inkstands  pt  him,  to 
keep  off  b  i  <  attacks.  Great  and  good  man  as  he 
was,  tbesf  spiritual  struggles  are  the  reflection 
of  the  re  atively  low  moral  and  social  condi¬ 
tions  of  til  •  time,  of  which  he  himself  partook ; 
an  age  of  coarseness  almost  immoral,  even 
among  th  •  best  people,  whose  spiritual  ideas 
could  be  reconciled  to  a  compromise  that  made 


the  religions  lot  of  whole  states,  Protestant  or 
Catholic,  as  determined  by  whatever  chanced 
to  be  the  faith  of  the  ruling  prince.  Only  such 
a  primary  truth  as  justification  by  faith  could 
bring  peace  to  the  minds  of  men  of  such  a 
time,  and  mighty  was  the  work  it  did  as  the 
engine  of  the  forces  of  the  Spirit  then  bringing 
the  world  to  see  that  Faith  could  be  a  reality. 

The  great  doctrine  of  election,  two  or  three 
hundred  years  ago,  was  the  intensest  point  of 
interest  to  men’s  thoughts.  Even  such  a  gov¬ 
ernment  as  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  years 
printed  a  Catechism  of  Predestination  within 
the  covers  of  the  Bibles  it  issued  by  authority, 
until  it  was  seen  that  this  doctrine  meant  the 
downfall  of  arbitrary  power.  It  was  of  the 
greatest  possible  service  in  the  warfare  that 
was  waged  between  tyranny  and  the  rights  of 
the  individual  man  in  the  sight  of  God.  The 
truth  wrought  out  by  the  nse  of  that  doctrine 
stands  irrefutable.  We  still  believe  it.  But  it 
is  not  now  central  to  the  interest  of  the  world. 
The  reason  why  the  doctrines  of  former  times 
pass,  as  it  were,  out  of  currency,  is  because  of 
the  changed  conditions  of  religions  experience. 
This  is  seldom  taken  sufficiently  into  account 
Election  was  the  antidote  of  men's  doubts  of 
God’s  love,  in  an  age  when  all  his  goodness 
could  hardly  draw  out  their  confidence  in  it, 
and  they  lived  in  daily  dread  of  being  cut  off ; 
when,  like  Lane  Allen’s  absurd  hero  in  the 
Reign  of  Law,  they  felt  obliged  to  think  a  man 
who  differed  from  them  in  religious  matters 
was  going  straight  to  perdition,  and  must 
wage  a  controversy  with  him  to  pluck  him  out 
of  the  fire.  Peace  from  the  dread  of  spiritual 
peril  could  only  come  from  the  strong  as.ser- 
tion,  God  has  chosen  me,  and  for  bis  own  name 
he  must  save  me,  spite  of  what  I  am,  and  what¬ 
ever  else  may  be  against  me. 

There  has  been  a  wonderful  change  in  regard 
to  this.  Especially  since  the  great  business 
men’s  revival  of  1857,  when  men  first  really 
learned  to  accept  God’s  Word  with  the  trust 
with  which  they  received  the  paper  of  their 
business  associates,  in  absolute  confidence  of 
its  dependableness,  this  has  been  an  age  of 
frank  and  untroubled  faith  and  of  unquestion¬ 
ing  assurance.  We  are  not  agitated  with  fears 
about  the  loss  of  our  own  [souls,  nor  are  we  so 
anxious  about  the  situation  of  those  dwelling 
in  the  light  around  us,  who  seldom  need  to 
be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and 
have  every  opportunity  to  enjoy  its  blessings, 
as  to  feel  called  upon  to  challenge  their  views. 
It  has  ceased  wholly  to  be  an  age  of  contro¬ 
versy  or  of  religions  “difficulties.”  Men  now 
accept  God’s  forgiveness,  get  np  from  their 
knees  and  go  happily  on  their  way,  looking  for 
some  work  to  do.  They  are  younger,  in  looks, 
in  heart  and  in  impulses;  they  dress  like  hoys 
up  to  sixty-five,  and  have  none  of  the  careworn 
look  about  them  such  as  we  see  in  the  old 
daguerreotypes.  There  are  men  who,  we  had 
almost  said,  look  younger  ro  day  than  their 
pictures  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  it  is  more 
than  to  anything  else  due  to  the  happier  views 
we  take  of  religions  matters,  the  confidence  we 
feel  in  God’s  love  and  grace.  What  is  often 
mistaken  for  a  progress  of  truth  is  in  fact  a 
progress  of  our  apprehensions  of  truth.  For 
truth  is  ever  the  same,  while  men’s  words  and 
attitude  constantly  alter. 

The  centre  of  vital  interest  to  day  lies  in 
new  fields  of  thought,  in  such  things  as  that 
“We  are  workers  together  with  him,”  that  we 
are  sent  of  Christ  into  the  world,  as  the  Father 
sent  him  into  the  world;  that  it  is  allotted 
to  us  to  bring  to  realization  the  “fellowship  of 
all  men”  in  that  great  line  of  possibilities  for 
them,  once  hid  in  God,  but  now  made  known 
and  to  be  promoted  by  us.  And  as  we  are  led 
to  ponder  whatever  throws  light  on  this,  we 
feel  a  thrill  as  we  come  to  find  that  the  real 
root's  and  explanation  of  our  modem  progress 
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lie  in  familiar  words  that  we  have  overlooked, 
though  they  have  always  been  before  ns,  such 
as  the  saying  of  Christ  that  the  most  precious, 
decisive  things  are  “hid  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  are  revealed  unto  babes;”  that 
the  things  surest  to  make  us  rise  in  life  and 
come  to  realization  both  of  the  traest  sonrcps 
of  present  prosperity  and  of  the  riches  enduring 
to  life  eternal  are  the  easiest  portion,  not  of 
the  eminent  and  mighty,  nor  even  of  the  cul¬ 
tured  and  educated,  but  that  they  come  most 
readilv  to  the  low  and  unthonght  of,  because 
these  are  the  most  ready  to  receive  them ;  and 
that  they  are  going  about  searching  for  believ¬ 
ing  acceptance  among  “things  that  are  not  ” 
people  that  have  been  not  anything,  hitherto, 
of  any  account.  That  means,  the  visited,  those 
to  be  endowed  with  power,  grace,  light  and 
the  impulse  of  improvement,  are  not  the  few 
at  the  top  of  society  who  could  pass  au  exam¬ 
ination  of  intellectual  qualification  (though 
these  need  not  be  necessarily  excluded),  but 
the  millions  willing  and  wanting  to  do  his  will 
if  they  can  but  leam  what  it  is.  The  word  is, 
“Whosoever  will,  let  him  take,”  thus  broad¬ 
ens  out,  instead  of  narrowing,  and  so  we  come 
to  the  rise  of  the  generality  of  mankind;  for 
on  this  principle  it  is  possible  to  see  how  whole 
nations  may,  as  it  were,  be  born  in  a  day. 

The  point  of  intense  central  interest,  about 
which  present  day  religion  turns  more  than 
anything  else,  needing  to  be  more  intelligently 
discussed,  is  the  relation  of  Christ  to  democ 
racy,  the  elucidation  and  enforcement  of  the 
close  bearing  of  the  things  he  came  to  reveal 
upon  human  freedom  and  the  poor  man’s  op 
portunity.  We  know  that  the  two  stand  closely 
related ;  but  what  is  the  rationale*  of  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  extension  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  progress  of  the  world?  Why  are  Christ 
and  popular  welfare,  the  Bible  and  free  govtrn- 
ment,  practically  convertible  ideas?  Why  is  it 
that  the  dawn  of  civiliation,  in  the  true  sense, 
coincides  with  the  coming  of  the  missionary 
to  a  new  land?  Here  we  feel  that  we  care  far 
more  about  the  things  in  which  we  agree,  than 
for  those  in  which  we  differ,  for  this  takes  us 
away  from  the  region  of  our  disputes,  and  car¬ 
ries  us  out  to  the  great  field  of  world  saving  its 
followers  of  Christ,  and  of  intervention  as 
nations  and  as  commercial  men,  where  all 
Christians  stand  united,  whatever  their  differ 
ences,  confronting  the  tremendous  problems  of 
healing  for  the  suffering  peoples. 

Cherry  Valley,  N  Y. 

REYISION  OF  THE  CONFESSION. 

GOD’S  RELATIONS  TO  THE  TNIVERSE. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  contemplated  revision 
of  the  Confession  should  be  so  made  that  an¬ 
other  one  will  not  be  needed.  Especially  that 
the  relations  of  the  Almighty  to  his  moral  uni¬ 
verse  as  they  are  vital  and  fundamental  should 
be  carefully  and  correctly  stated.  What  they 
are  the  Confession  tells  us  in  Chapter  II. ,  Sec¬ 
tion  2,  and  the  object  of  this  article  is  to  show 
that  these  statements  are  not  sufficiently 
guarded  and,  in  several  particulars  are  even 
unscriptural.  E.  g:  it  says: 

1.  “God  has  all  blessedness  in  and  of  him¬ 
self',”  as  if  he  derived  no  “blessedness”— no 
satisfaction — from  anything  external  to  himself. 
Is  this  true?  Notice  what  is  said  of  him  and 
bis  works  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  is 
declared  six  times  after  he  had  created  the 
material  world,  “He  saw  that  it  was  good.” 
And  the  last  time,  the  declaration  is  peculiarly 
emphatic,  “And  God  saw  everything  that  he 
had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good. ”  “He 
saw”  i.e.  he  looked  upon  it— he  contemplated 
the  work  of  his  hands.  Can  it  be  rightly 
assumed  that  he  was  indifferent  to  its  appear¬ 
ance — that  he  derived  no  satisfaction,  no 
“blessedness”  in  the  contemplation  of  its 
beauty,  order  and  variety?  We,  who  are  “made 
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in  his  image,  *  *  greatly  admire  the  works  and 
wonders  of  the  Almighty,  why  should  not  he? 
Also,  when  a  man  has  oompleted  some  valnable 
work,  he  contemplates  it  with  satisfaction. 
Why  shonld  not  the  Almighty,  when  he  saw 
that  his  work  was  “very  good,”  have  con¬ 
templated  it  with  corresponding  satisfaction — 
a  degree  of  “blessedness”?  Also,  if  be  was  to 
derive  no  satisfaction,  no  pleasure,  no  “bless¬ 
edness”  from  it,  what  could  have  been  the 
motive  for  its  creation?  The  Confession  says, 

8.  “God  derives  no  glory  from  any  creatures 
he  has  made.”  Why  not?  Do  they  not  reflect 
this  glory  in  their  creatign?  Are  not  all  his 
works  the  manifestation  of  his  glory?  More¬ 
over,  God  is  a  Moral  Governor,  as  well  as 
Creator,  and  as  such,  his  great  command  to 
his  moral  universe  is,  ‘  ‘  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God.”  Now  when  they  obey  him,  when 
they  do  as  he  commands,  when  they  are  loyal 
and  happy  in  obedience,  especially  when  they 
are  “blessed,  ”  as  our  Saviour  says,  in  being 
‘  ‘  meek  and  merciful  and  pure  in  heart,  ”  is  he 
not  greatly  pleased  and  gratified  thereby?  Does 
he  hear  with  indifference  the  rapturous  ex¬ 
clamation  of  the  angelic  host,  “Holy,  holy, 
holy.  Lord  God  Almighty”?  An  earthly  sover¬ 
eign  derives  more  satisfaction  from  the  love 
and  obedience  of  his  subjects  than  from  any 
other  source  whatever.  Is  the  Almighty  un¬ 
affected  by  the  good  character  and  conduct  of 
his  subjects?  How  can  he  be  otherwise  than 
pleased,  gratified,  “blessed”  in  their  obedience 
and  affection  I 

Moreover,  ‘ '  God  is  Love.  ”  Is  he  not  blessed 
when  his  moral  creature,  made  in  his  image 
and  so  capable  of  understanding  and  appreciat¬ 
ing  bis  perfections  and  loving  him,  does  actu¬ 
ally  “dwell  in  love,  ”  and  in  so  doing  “dwelli 
in  him”?  Is  he  unaffected,  unmoved,  finding 
no  “blessedness”  in  this  endearing  conduct  of 
his  child?  And  when  he  reciprocates  this 
affection  and  in  return  for  it,  ‘  *  dwells  in  him,  ’  ’ 
is  there  no  “blessedness”  in  all  this  to  the 
Almighty?  Notice 

(|[8.  The  declaration  that  the  value  of  his  crea¬ 
tures  to  him  is  “only”  in  “the  manifestation 
of  his  own  glory  in,  by,  unto  and  upon  them.  ’  ’ 
But  what  right  has  any  man  or  set  of  men — 
even  the  framers  of  the  Oonfession — to  say  that 
God  prefers  admiration  to  affection?  That  he 
derives  more  satisfaction  from  the  exhibition 
of  his  perfections  than  from  the  obedience 
and  love  of  his  creatures?  Especially  when  his 
first  and  great  command  is,  as  was  said  above, 
“Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God”?  Again 

4  The  declaration  is  that  God  is  “all-sufifi- 
cient  in  himself,  not  standing  in  need  of  any 
of  the  creatures  he  has  made.”  Is  this  true? 
Then  why  does  it  say  in  Ephesians  i.  28,  that 
the  Ohurch  is  “His  body,  the  fulness  of  him 
that  fllleth  all  in  all.  ’  ’  The  Commentary  of 
Oalvin  upon  this  passage  appears  like  almost  a 
flat  contradiction  of  the  Oonfession.  He  says, 
“This  is  the  highest  honor  of  the  Ohurch— 
That  the  Son  of  God  regards  himself  as  in  a 
certain  sense  imperfect,  unless  he  is  joined  to 
ns.”  Notice  also  this  passage,  “The  riches  of 
the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints.  ”  It 
is  not  seen  how,  at  this  point,  the  Oonfession 
and  the  Scripnres  harmonize. 

It  would  appear  from  the  brief  considerations 
above  presented,  that  these  fundamental  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  Oonfession  need  to  be  more  care¬ 
fully  stated ;  and  that,  as  they  now  stand,  they 
are  so  strong  and  sweeping  as  not  to  be  fully 
borne  out  by  the  Inspired  Word.  0. 

Prof.  George  William  Knox  D.D.  preached 
at  Wellesley  on  Sunday,  January  20,  and  went 
thence  to  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures.  He  now  resumes 
bis  duties  at  Union  after  a  considerable  inter¬ 
val  of  confinement  to  hospital  and  home.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  trying  illness  that  his 
beloved  mother  died. 


Letters  from  Our  Friends 


FOR  THK  CANTEEN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Evangelist; 

The  canteen  question  is  not  the  prohibition 
question  at  all,  although  the  prohibitionists  so 
treat  it.  There  is  no  proposition  to  restrain 
soldiers  from  drinking  intoxicating  liquors. 
Just  outside  of  all  military  posts  there  are 
plenty  of  saloons,  and  nothing  can  prevent  this 
except  state  prohibitory  laws,  which  I  have 
observed  are  never  enforced  except  in  virtuous 
rural  communities  where  they  are  least  needed. 
The  saloons  outside  of  military  posts  sell  dis¬ 
tilled  liquors,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their 
selling  to  intoxicated  men,  and  in  many  of 
these  saloons  the  men  meet  company  that  is 
worse  than  the  liquors  they  drink  there.  At 
the  canteen  only  beer  and  light  wines  are  sold, 
there  is  no  sale  to  a  man  who  is  already  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol,  and  there  is  no  disso¬ 
lute  company.  If  the  canteen  has  any  effect 
in  discouraging  soldiers  from  frequenting  the 
saloons  outside,  and  it  certainly  has,  it  is  pro¬ 
moting  temperance  and  morality.  The  persons 
who  are  responsible  for  closing  the  canteens 
are  responsible  for  sending  soldiers  to  the 
saloons.  On  a  man  of-war  the  sailors  can  be 
kept  away  from  drinking  places  of  every  sort, 
but  that  is  not  true  of  military  posts.  If  the 
people  of  the  United  States  cannot  procure  and 
enforce  prohibitory  laws  for  themselves,  why 
should  they  enforce  them  within  military  res¬ 
ervations,  upon  the  soldiers  who  have  no  rights 
of  self-government,  but  who  can  visit  saloons 
outside  the  reservation  every  day?  Who  are 
these  Senators  and  Representatives  who  abolish 
the  canteen  at  the  demand  of  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union?  During  the 
years  I  lived  in  Washington  they  had  wines 
and  liquors  sold  in  their  restaurants  at  the 
Oapitol  to  please  themselves,  and  prohibited  it 
in  their  rules,  to  please  the  prohibitionists. 
There  are  worse  vices  than  Inebriety. 

No  persons  are  more  interested  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  sobriety  of  the  soldiers  than  their  offi¬ 
cers  An  intemperate  man  cannot  be  enlisted 
in  the  army,  and  drunkenness  in  the  service  is 
severely  punished.  I  live  near  a  military  post, 
and  I  am  glad  to  bear  testimony  to  the  sobriety 
and  good  order  of  the  men,  whom  I  meet  every 
day.  One  of  my  military  friends,  and  I  have 
many,  is  a  member  of  a  Presbyterian  Ohurch ; 
so  conscientious  that  be  would  not  look  at  his 
text  books  on  the  Sunday  before  examinations 
at  the  Military  Academy,  though  his  career 
depended  upon  his  passing  at  the  head  of  his 
class,  which  I  am  bappy  to  say  he  did. 

In  1898  he  was  on  the  staff  of  a  corps  com¬ 
mander  in  command  of  one  of  the  great  camps. 
His  opportunities  for  observation  were  unsur¬ 
passed.  Though  a  total  abstainer  he  assured 
me  he  was  unreservedly  in  favor  of  the  canteen, 
because  it  was  so  much  less  of  an  evil  than  the 
saloon  outside  of  the  reservation. 

The  War  Department  has  collected  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  officers  serving  with  the  troops,  and 
of  trustworthy  non-commissioned  officers,  re¬ 
garding  the  effect  of  canteens.  Instead  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  figures  under  each  head  I  will  give  the 
averages  of  replies  under  six  heads,  morality, 
discipline,  desertions,  courts -martial,  drunken¬ 
ness  and  outside  saloons.  The  average  of  the 
replies  under  each  head  was  874  for  the  can¬ 
teen  and  22  against  it.  A  small  number  of 
replies  were  “doubtful,”  “no  effect”  and  “no 
opinion.”  The  testimony  is  forty  to  one  in 
favor  of  the  canteen ;  not  that  beer  drinking  is 
a  good  thing  per  se,  but  that  it  is  a  great  deal 
better  than  beer  and  whiskey  drinking  and 
dissolute  company  in  outside  saloons. 

The  number  of  trials  and  convictions  for 
drunkenness  and  conditions  arising  therefrom 
averaged  872.6  for  six  years  1886-91,  and  160.6 


for  the  six  years  1892-7  after  the  canteen  system 
was  thoroughly  established.  The  Woman’s 
Ohristian  Temperance  Union  is  sacrificing  facts 
for  a  theory,  and  as  the  theory  does  not  even 
profess  to  reach  the  saloons  outside  the  mili¬ 
tary  posts,  it  is  entitled  to  even  less  considera¬ 
tion  than  theories  generally  are  when  confronted 
by  the  facts. 

As  a  matter  remotely  connected  with  this  I 
wish  to  direct  attention  to  the  report  of  the 
Taft  Commission  regarding  the  liquor  traffic 
in  Manila.  It  seems  incredible,  but  there  are 
people  guileless  enough  to  suppose  that  Ameri¬ 
can  soldiers  carried  the  liquor  traffic  to  the 
Philippines.  The  Commission  report  shows 
that  when  we  captured  Manila  there  were 
about  4,000  native  “wine  shops”  in  the  city, 
and  native  “wines”  are  particularly  dangerous 
combinations  of  distilled  liquor.  Nine- tenths 
of  these  places  have  been  closed  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  American  saloons  in  the  city  is  only  88. 
Now  I  would  like  to  know  what  right  the 
American  people  have  to  drink  whiskey  them¬ 
selves  and  try,  or  rather  make  a  pretence  of 
trying,  to  enforce  prohibition  on  military 
posts  and  conquered  islands.  Legislating  for 
the  morality  of  other  people  is  the  cheapest 
sort  of  morality.  _  P.  P.  P. 

AGAINST  THE  CANTEEN. 

To  the  Evangelist: 

The  passage  of  the  anti-canteen  amendment 
to  the  army  bill,  and  the  failure  of  the  pro¬ 
hibitory  clause  championed  by  Senator  Gallin- 
ger,  drew  out  some  interesting  and  caustic 
comments  in  the  Senate,  and  have  brought  the 
matter  afresh  before  the  public.  On  no  subject 
is  there  greater  need  of  enlightenment,  for 
while  Republican  papers  have  consistently 
presented  that  phase  of  the  question  that  shows 
the  policy  of  the  administration  in  the  most 
favorable  light,  the  Democratic  press  has 
avoided  its  customary  autagonism  at  this  one 
point,  lest  it  should  alienate  the  liquor  vote. 

The  welfare  of  the  40,000,  soon  to  be  100,000, 
brave  soldier  boys  must  be  a  matter  of  the 
deepest  concern  to  the  American  people  and  we 
must  not  forget  that  they  are  boys,  mostly 
from  eighteen  to  twenty -five  years  of  age  and 
from  the  very  best  homes  in  our  country. 
Surely  the  man  who  demonstrates  that  the 
sale  of  beer  under  government  patronage  is  a 
prolific  source,  to  them,  of  disease,  crime  and 
moral  ruin,  is  rendering  a  most  beneficent 
public  service.  The  introduction  of  that  un¬ 
speakable  infamy,  the  brothel,  on  the  canteen 
plan,  has  been  deemed  incredible  by  the  editor 
of  a  great  religious  journal  of  Ohicago.  The 
fact  is  proven  by  unimpeachable  testimony  of 
Protestant  missionaries  whose  names  and  let¬ 
ters  I  can  quote. 

To  the  excellent  summary  of  evidence  against 
the  army  liquor  store,  presented  by  Dr.  Parke 
Burgess,  there  should  be  added  a  paragraph 
from  the  pen  of  Chaplain  Nave.  This  gentle¬ 
man  has  for  thirteen  years  served  at  army  posts 
where  canteens  were  in  operation,  and  his  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  Atlanta  Evening  Journal  of  Decern 
ber  21,  1900,  is  a  crushing  condemnation  of  the 
system.  The  statement  quoted  is,  in  substance, 
the  same  that  I  have  seen  made  by  a  score  of 
army  officers  and  chaplains.  Some  of  them 
withheld  their  names  from  publication  lest 
military  vengeance  should  light  upon  them ; 
none  of  the  rest  is  widely  famous ;  but  the  name 
and  character  of  the  Rev.  Orville  J.  Nave  are, 
through  the  Topical  Bible,  well  known  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  He  says,  “At  one  time 
I  attempted  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  War 
Department  to  the  condition  of  matters  in  my 
monthly  report  (a  captain,  detailed  as  bar  man¬ 
ager,  was  drunk  almost  daily,  and  his  wife 
was  vainly  trying  to  have  him  relieved  of  the 
appointment),  but  my  report  was  returned  to 
me  with  peremptory  orders  to  make  my  report 
without  referring  to  anything  relating  to  poet 
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administration."  That  helps  to  explain  how 
Senator  Hawley’s  committee  can  announce  that 
there  is  so  little  adverse  criticism  of  the  can¬ 
teen  by  chaplains  and  post-commanders,  but  it 
does  not  reassure  ns  of  the  safety  of  the  sol¬ 
dier’s  body  and  sonl. 

I  confess  to  being  a  little  surprised  by  Dr. 
Burgess’s  opening  proposition  that  "it  is  en¬ 
tirely  Scriptural  and  ethical  to  choose  the  less 
of  two  evils,  ’  ’  for  I  have  vainly  searched  the 
teachings  and  life  of  Christ  and  the  apostles 
for  such  a  doctrine.  It  is  a  cnrions  fact  that 
this  argument  is  now  almost  entirely  reserved 
for  the  political  relations  of  the  liquor  traffic; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  clear  appre¬ 
hension  of  whether  this  is  or  is  not  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  our  divine  Master  would  do  much  to 
unify  the  scattered  forces  of  temperance,  for 
the  great  battle.  A.  L.  W. 

WHERE  IS  THE  DEAD  LINE? 

Last  Sunday  was  my  seventy-fifth  birthday 
and  I  spent  it  as  follows:  An  address,  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  baptism  of  an 
infant  and  reception  of  one  convert  into  church 
membership.  In  the  afternoon  taught  my  Bible 


class.  At  night  preached  (always  extempore) 
to  a  church  full — say  over  two  hundred,  my 
choir  of  about  thirty  trained  voices  giving  four 
hymns,  one  anthem  and  a  tenor  and  a  bass  solo. 

Just  before  this  1  had  occasion  to  go  to 
a  town  three  miles  north,  to  attend  first  a 
funeral  of  a  child,  and  a  few  days  later  another 
funeral,  that  of  a  boy  killed  by  accident,  in¬ 
volving,  all  told,  my  walking  ten  miles,  on 
one  day  through  a  deluge  of  rain  and  then  upon 
snow -clad  frozen  ground. 

So,  yon  see,  although  so  far  beyond  "the 
dead  line,  ’  ’  I  am,  gratia  Dei,  not  wholly  dead 
yet,  or  if  I  am,  then  I’m  like  the  decapitated 
turtle  of  which  Paddy  said,  "An’  sure  the 
crayther’s  dead,  but  he  isn’t  conscious  ofit. ’’ 

PUGKT. 

To  The  Evangellst  :  I  have  parts  of  volumes 
of  The  Evangelist  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  back,  also  some  of  The  Inde¬ 
pendent.  If  any  of  The  Evanelist  readers  want 
them  from  which  to  complete  files  they  are 
welcome  to  them  for  |1  to  pay  for  packing  and 
carting  to  station.  Very  truly, 

Henry  G.  Dean. 


Pr.NN,  N.  Y. 


TKe  W^estern  Field 


ST.  LOUIS  >OrES. 

Rev.  S.  I.  Lindsay. 

A  recent  religions  feature  of  St.  Louis  is  the 
union  revival  meetings,  held  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Compton  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
under  the  leadership  of  W.  R.  Newell,  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute, 
Chicago.  The  attendance  upon  these  meetings 
has  averaged  about  seven  hundred  for  the 
afternoon  meeting,  and  about  one  thousand  at 
night.  Thus  far,  Mr.  Newell’s  efforts  have 
been  directed  toward  "getting  Christians  right 
with  God,  ’  ’  consequently  the  attendance  has 
been  almost  exclusively  composed  of  the  church 
membership.  Thus  far,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  reach  the  "outside  world,"  but  it  is 
understood  that  the  meetings  tor  the  coming 
week  will  take  this  turn. 

Mr.  Newell’s  presentation  of  Gospel  truth 
has  been  clear  and  forceful,  but  with  no  effort 
in  the  way  of  oratory.  Indeed  he  seems  to 
lack  that  personal  magnetism,  so  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  lamented  Moody,  or  perhaps  1  would 
better  say,  bis  magnetism  is  of  a  different 
character  His  style  is  not  illustrative,  but 
didactic,  and  severely  expository.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Mr.  Newell  has  a  way  of  getting  bis  audi¬ 
ence  in  personal  contact  with  the  Word  itself 
that  is  truly  remarkable.  Some  of  the  most 
solemn  seasons  the  writer  has  ever  witnessed 
has  been  during  these  hours  of  heart-searching 
in  the  presence  of  the  living  Word,  "which  is 
a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  the  intents  of 
the  heart.  ’  ’ 

The  Presbyterian  ministers  of  the  city  lately 
held  a  special  meeting  at  No.  1516  Locust 
street,  in  the  interest  of  local  church  exten¬ 
sion.  A  committee,  consisting  of  the  Rev. 
Drs.  S.  J.  Niccolls  and  W.  J.  McEittrick  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  former  members  of 
the  city  church  extension  society  and  if  possi¬ 
ble  to  secure  its  reorganization.  In  case  this 
is  not  possible,  the  committee  was  empowered 
to  formulate  plans  for  a  new  society,  which 
would  work  in  alignment  with  the  Twentieth 
Oentury  Movement  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  especially  to  aid  and  assist  in  systemati¬ 
cally  putting  the  weaker  congregations  on  their 
feet  and  otherwise  assisting  in  local  church 
extension  work. 

The  Rev.  Archibald  Fairley  Carr,  pastor  of 
the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  South,  has 
tendeed  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  March  1 
next. 


i.'he  reason  assigned  for  this  step,  as  an 
nounced  to  bis  congregation  last  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  is  the  difficulty  he  has  experienced  in  re¬ 
gaining  his  health  after  the  recent  attack  of 
typhoid  fever  which  he  suffered,  and  his  con¬ 
viction  that  a  few  months’  rest  is  imperative. 

Mr.  Carr  will  have  been  pastor  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Chnrch  for  three  years  by  the  time  his 
resignation  is  designated  to  take  effect,  and 
during  that  time  the  membership  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  has  substantially  increased.  At 
present  he  has  no  other  congregation  in  view, 
and  the  Central  people  no  thought  as  to  a  suc¬ 
cessor.  Indeed,  they  may  do  what  they  can  to 
prevent  a  dissolution  of  the  pastorate  Mr. 
Carr  is  much  beloved  by  the  entire  membership. 


MADISON  PRESBYTERY,  WISCONSIN. 

Rev-  C.  L.  Richards,  Chnrman  Home  Mission 
Committee. 

The  Home  Mission  record  in  Madison  Pres¬ 
bytery  during  the  past  ten  years  runs  as 
follows: 

HAVE  IIKCOMK  SKEF-.SrSTAINl>(;. 

Lancaster,  Liberty  and  Hurricane  as  a  group 
in  1891,  Reedsbnrg  in  1892,  Cambria  in  1895, 
Brodhead  in  1896,  Richland  Centre  in  1896, 
Prairie  dn  Sac  in  1899,  Beloit  German  in  1900. 

One  only  has  returned  to  the  Board  for  help 
— Marion  German  of  Boscobel,  Wis.  A  total 
gain  from  ten  to  eighteen. 

CHI  KCHES  DISltANDED. 

Columbus,  1894;  North  Freedom,  1894;  Day- 
ton,  1895;  Dodgeville,  1899;  Hazel  Green,  1899. 

NEW  CUEKCHES,  WITH  D  tXES  OF  ORG.VNIZA- 
TION. 

Monroe, "  1891 ;  Eden,  1892;  Muscoda,  1892; 
BrynMawr,  1896;  Rockville,  English,  1897  ;  Deer 
field,  1897;  Nora,  1897;  Rocky  Run,  1897; 
Plainville,  1899;  Grace,  Verona,  1900.  Total, 
9 ;  net  gain,  5. 

NEW  CHURCH  BUI<  DING^, 
at  Bryn  Mawr  (Cottage  Grove  Station),  Cam¬ 
bria,  Deerfield,  Eden,  Eilboum,  Monroe, 
Muscoda,  Oregon  and  Richland  Centre.  There 
were  also  new  churches  built  during  this 
decade  for  the  earlier  self-sustaining  churches 
at  Janesville,  Madison  (Christ)  and  Portage; 
making  twelve  new  church  buildings  in  the 
Presbytery. 

PARSONAGES  BUILT. 

at  Belleville,  Cambria,  Oregon,  Reedsbnrg  and 
Richland  Centre.  And  among  the  former  self- 


sustaining  ones,  at  Baraboo,  Madison  (Christ) 
and  Janesville. 

The  membership  of  the  nine  churches  which 
has  become  self-sustaining,  has  increased  from 
488  to  670.  The  total  increase  in  membership 
in  the  Presbytery  is  over  13  per  cent,  and  in 
the  Sabbath -schools  nearly  20  per  cent. 

In  our  Home  Mission  Churches  the  months 
of  vacancy  have  been  reduced.  While  some 
pastorates  have  been  very  short,  permanent  or 
steady  service  is  slowly  increasing. 

This  slow  but  steady  advance  has  been  made 
in  spite  of  the  embarrassment  of  financial 
stringency  of  the  decade,  and  too  small  salaries. 

It  is  difficult  to  secure  good  service  on  in¬ 
comes  of  1700  and  $600  and  sometimes  even 
less;  but  our  men  are  disposed  to  look  on  the 
bright  side  and  stand  by  the  work.  After  all 
it  is  easier  to  talk  up  than  to  talk  down,  as  so 
many  are  doing  these  days. 

The  church  at  Waukesha,  vacant  since  the 
resignation  of  the  Rev.  John  G.  Blue  last  spring, 
has  given  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev.  O.  H. 
Williamson  of  Lewiston,  ill. 

CENTRAL  KANSAS  DUINUS. 

J.  YEwart. 

The  members  of  the  Ministerial  Union  and 
other  citizens  of  Newton  are  petitioning  the 
City  Council  to  prevent  the  holding  of  funeral 
services  on  Sunday.  The  Council  can  do  this 
by  resolution  or  ordinance  for  they  control  the 
city  cemetery. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  Harvey  S.  Christian, 
pastor  of  the  Florence  Church,  was  a  great 
shock  to  all  who  knew  him.  He  had  just 
served  as  one  of  the  Temporary  Clerks  of  the 
Synod  of  Kansas  and  was  apparently  in  the 
best  of  health.  But  in  December  he  underwent 
an  operation  for  appendicitis  which  revealed 
the  fatal  progress  this  dread  malady  had  made 
in  his  system.  Harvey  Steele  Christian  was 
born  in  Carlyle,  Kan.,  in  1870,  was  graduated 
from  the  College  of  Emporia  in  1894  and  from 
Princeton  Seminary  in  18:i7.  Florence  was  his 
second  pastorate. 

The  funeral  service  was  full  of  tenderness 
and  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sanber  of 
Emporia.  On  the  morning  of  the  fnneral,  the 
stores  of  Florence  were  closed  and  one  after 
another  all  the  rooms  of  the  public  schools  dis¬ 
charged  their  pupils  that  they  might  look  on 
the  face  of  the  dead  and  bring  their  tokens  of 
affection.  One  who  knew  him  well  said:  "We 
have  not  failed  to  observe  the  high  ideals  to 
which  Brother  Christian  aspired,  his  stead¬ 
fastness  to  duty,  the  ability  with  which  he 
strove  and  the  good  name  he  had  won."  We 
all  loved  him. 

Hutchinson’s  Local  Union  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Societies  raised  last  year  nearly  $900 
which  they  expended  as  follows :  For  a  Public 
Reading-room,  $300;  for  entertainment  of  State 
Christian  Endeavor  Convention,  $500;  for  Good 
Citizenship,  $100.  This  Union  includes  eight 
societies,  aggregating  six  hundred  active  mem¬ 
bers.  They  have  just  re-elected  officers  for  the 
new  year. 

The  Newton  Chnrch  sent  a  box  weighing 
over  five  hundred  pounds  last  summer  to  Miss 
Spencer,  who  is  engaged  in  Home  Mission 
work  at  Acme,  W.  Va.,  under  the  auspices  of 
our  Woman’s  Board.  In  a  letter  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  receipt  of  the  box.  Miss  Spencer  says : 
"We  have  finally  purchased  and  are  now  in 
possession  of  the  property  owned  by  a  Mormon 
family,  so  long  a  menace  to  our  work.  With  a 
few  strokes  of  the  carpenter’s  tools  many  con¬ 
veniences  have  been  added  and  the  articles 
from  various  friends  and  fellow-workers  have 
made  the  cottage  quite  home  like  and  oozy. 
The  sleeved  aprons  won  the  approval  of  all. 
The  towels,  napkins,  etc.  are  all  in  good  place. 
Thank  your  Juniors  and  all  the  friends  and  tell 
them  the  box  has  been  a  very  great  help  to  us.  ’  ’ 
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THb:  LIFE  UF  PHILLIPS  BROOKS.* 

These  two  portly  volnmes  have  been  eagerly 
expected  and  now  that  they  are  published 
must  be  welcomed  as  having  an  almost  unique 
interest  and  importance.  We  have  nothing  in 
our  recent  religious  biography  to  compare  with 
them  except  the  Life  of  the  Missionary  Bishop 
to  the  Indians,  Henry  Benjamin  Whipple,  and 
the  widely  different,  but  hardly  less  absorbing 
Life  of  James  Martineau. 

Phillips  Brooks  was  the  consummate  product 
of  the  best  elements  of  New  England  blood 
and  character.  His  life  begins,  as  his  biogra¬ 
phers  begin  it,  with  a  pedigree  and  cannot  be 
fully  understood  without  careful  attention  to 
what  was  implied  in  it.  His  imposing  stature, 
personal  beauty  and  imperial  presence  were 
the  visible  sign  of  his  descent,  but  not  more 
BO  than  the  manly  simplicity  and  sincerity  of 
his  inner  character.  His  heredity  and  train¬ 
ing  were  a  great  inheritance,  but  as  was  true 
generally  with  New  England’s  favored  sons, 
there  was  no  letting  up  in  them  of  the  motives 
and  the  call  to  a  strennons  life.  He  started 
fair  with  the  others,  to  make  his  way  and  be 
responsible  for  himself.  His  first  attempt  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Boston  Latin  School  was  a  fail¬ 
ure,  which  he  never  forgot,  and  which  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  remind  us  that  Brooks  won  his  way 
to  the  front  on  no  royal  road  of  privilege. 

In  fact  the  omens  did  not  light  up  around 
him  with  peculiar  brilliancy  until  he  was  long 
ont  of  Harvard  and  had  begun  his  ministry  in 
Philadelphia.  The  examples  of  his  work  in 
college  days  and  at  the  Seminary  at  Alexandria, 
though  very  copious  in  Mr.  Allen’s  first  volume 
and  abundantly  sufiScient  to  show  signs  of  the 
ooming  man,  created  at  the  time  no  great 
stir  of  expectation  and  left  him  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  litt  e  more  than  the  reputation  of 
a  good  scholar  and  an  uncommonly  promising 
writer. 

Two  hands  have  been  at  work  collecting  the 
materials  for  this  Life.  At  first  a  biographer^ 
than  whom  none  could  be  better,  seemed  already 
provided  in  the  bishop’s  noble  brother,  the  late 
Arthur  Brooks  of  this  city.  He  had  made 
great  progress  in  collecting  material  when 
death  cut  him  down  in  his  brilliant  ministry 
and  the  work  passed  into  the  singularly  com¬ 
petent  bands  of  Professor  Allen,  who  has  car¬ 
ried  it  through  with  a  generous  interest  and 
enthusiasm  which  will  bear  comparison  with 
the  brother’s. 

The  Life  is  very  full  and  voluminous.  Un¬ 
common  pains  are  taken  with  every  part  of  it, 
as  has  already  been  intimated,  down  to  the 
details  of  the  family  heredity,  the  family  life, 
and  the  boy  at  school,  college  and  in  the  Semi¬ 
nary.  In  another  sense  the  Life  begins  with 
the  study  of  the  young  man’s  conversion.  In 
one  sense  Brooks  was  a  Christian  and  a  minis¬ 
ter  from  a  child.  The  divine  call  was  on  him. 
Bnt  there  was  a  secret  of  spiritual  power  in 
him  which  must  be  studied  in  the  interior  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  man.  Professor  Allen  has 
given  close  attention  to  this  subject  and  his 
treatment  of  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
valuable  revelations  in  Christian  biography. 

Its  opening  step  is  not  the  least  remarkable. 
When  Brooks  decided  to  study  for  the  ministry 
he  had  not  been  confirmed  as  a  communicant 
of  the  church.  He  called  one  day  on  his  pas¬ 
tor,  Dr.  Vinton,  then  rector  of  St.  Paul’s,  Bos¬ 
ton,  to  ask  how  to  begin  his  preparation. 
There  must  have  been  some  touch  of  humor  in 
Dr.  Vinton’s  reply  that  it  was  usual  for  per- 
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sons  proposing  to  enter  the  Episcopal  ministry 
for  their  first  step  to  be  confirmed  as  communi¬ 
cants  of  the  Church.  Amusing  as  this  incident 
is  we  must  not  conclude  from  it  that  Brooks 
himsell  had  been  indifferent  to  his  spiritual 
duties  nor  that  they  had  been  neglected  in  his 
home.  His  mother  stood  by  him  like  another 
Monica  over  Augustine.  There  never  was  a 
more  baseless  claim  than  Dr.  Furness’s  when 
he  undertook  to  explain  the  phenomenal  spirit 
nal  sncoesB  of  this  great  preacher  by  pointing 
to  him  as  the  glorious  flower  of  Unitarian  cul¬ 
ture.  This  allegation  was  often  made  in  his 
later  life  and  had  its  most  marked  and  serious 
influence  in  developing  more  or  less  opposition 
to  his  confirmation  as  bishop.  The  supreme 
and  unanswerable  reply  Professor  Allen  has 
developed  in  this  study  of  bis  inward  develop¬ 
ment.  In  substance  his  reply  is  exactly  that 
which  Newman  relied  on  for  his  vindication 
in  his  “Apologia  Pro  Vita  Sna, ’’  bnt  it  is 
given  with  a  difference,  and  that  difference  is 
the  wide  interval  between  the  experience  of 
one  soul  feeling  his  way  toward  Rome  and  of 
another  feeling  his  way  toward  Christ.  Brooks 
made  his  way  by  the  solid  steps  of  Christian 
experience  and  thereafter  his  whole  ministry 
became  a  revelation  of  the  faith  that  was  in 
him.  In  this  light  his  first  sermon  has  a  deep 
and  thrilling  interest.  The  substance  of  it  is 
that  Christ  stands  at  the  centre  of  life  and  all 
roads  lead  to  him. 

We  have  no  room  here  to  follow  the  story'of 
his  opening  life,  the  great  and  critical  in¬ 
fluence  of  Dr.  Vinton  in  it,  the  pride  and  in¬ 
terest  of  the  family  in  Channcey  street,  Boston, 
in  the  young  minister  and  his  work,  his  invi¬ 
tation  to  Cincinnati,  and  his  settlement  at  the 
Church  of  the  Advent  in  Philadelphia  and  sub¬ 
sequent  settlement  at  Holy  Trinity  in  that  city 
as  Dr.  Vinton’s  successor. 

His  success  in  Philadelphia  dated  from  his 
first  sermon  and  was  something  phenomenal. 
His  presence  in  Philadelphia  during  the  war 
gave  a  mighty  impulse  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
whole  city  and  helped  much  to  neutralize  the 
half-hearted  patriotism  of  such  prelates  as 
Bishop  Hopkins  of  Vermont,  especially  in  the 
trying  times  of  the  national  crisis.  Whoever 
else  held  his  peace  on  slavery  in  the  Episcopal 
pulpit,  Phillips  Brooks  did  not.  Professor 
Allen  tells  ns  he  mourned  that  his  church  did 
not  lead  in  the  protest  against  slavery. 

His  bold  position  on  that  subject  we  should 
have  supposed  would  have  made  him  known  to 
all  Harvard  anti-slavery  men.  But  Brooks  was 
only  twenty-nine  years  old  and  a  preacher’s 
fame  travels  slowly.  So  alert  and  keen-eyed  a 
man  as  Colonel  Higginson  wondered  when  he 
saw  the  program  for  the  great  Commemoration 
Day  at  Harvard,  July  21,  1865,  why  a  young 
man  of  whom  be  had  never  heard  had  been 
placed  on  it  in  so  great  a  function.  But  the 
first  sentence  of  the  prayer  from  these  burning 
lips  changed  all  with  him.  It  was  that  prayer, 
that  wonderful  and  never  to  be  forgotten 
prayer,  that  was  the  first  revelation  of  Phillips 
Brooks  to  the  Boston  which  afterwards  came 
to  know  and  love  him  so  well.  The  call  to 
Boston  ends  the  first  volume.  The  second  is 
occupied  with  the  Boston  ministry  and  the 
story  of  the  brief  episcopate.  We  must  leave 
all  this  to  our  readers  to  enjoy  in  Professor 
Allen’s  pages.  It  is  a  wonderful  story,  hardly 
less  rich  and  interesting  in  this  record  of  it 
than  it  was  in  living  reality. 

The  strange  story  of  the  opposition  to  his 
confirmation  as  Bishop'had  to  be  told,  we  sup¬ 
pose.  It  is  related  as  gently  as  possible  and 
with  an  entire  avoidance  of  bitter  notes  and 
personal  strictures.  Through  all.  Brooks 
stands  in  the  noblest  attitude  of  silence,  point¬ 
ing  only  to  his  life,  his  sermons,  and  his  other 
publications.  Then  suddenly  at  the  moment 
of  what  promised  to  be  the  most  glorious  dawn 


his  Chnrch  had  seen  in  this  country,  darkuess 
fell. 

The  volumes  contain  a  very  full  collection  of 
portraits  from  the  age  of  twenty -two  years. 

Theodore  Parker,  Preacher  and  Reformer. 

By  John  White  Chadwick.  Houghton, 

Mifflin  and  Company.  |2. 

Theodore  Parker  is  beyond  question  one  of 
the  great  figures  in  the  religions  history  of 
this  country.  He  stands  related  to  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  and  the  men  who  gave  its  initiative  to- 
the  Unitarian  movement,  as  the  man  who  after 
it  was  started  on  a  line  of  great  moderation 
gave  it  a  new  start  in  a  very  different  rauioal 
direction.  He  was  probably  as  much  a  stone 
of  stumbling  to  the  conservative,  cultivated 
and  highly  trained  leaders  of  his  own  denomi¬ 
nation  as  he  was  in  orthodox  evangelical  circles. 

To  this  day  his  position  is  not  fairly  or  fully- 
appreciated  even  inside  his  own  denomination, 
though  opinion  there  has,  since  his  death  in 
1860,  grown  more  unanimous,  if  not  more  orth¬ 
odox,  by  the  secession  of  great  numbers  of 
Unitarians  of  the  old  Cbanning  type,  especially 
in  Boston,  under  the  potent  influence  of  the 
late  Phillips  Brooks.  Great  as  Parker’s  in¬ 
fluence  has  been  among  Unitarians,  James 
Freeman  Clarke’s  and  Dr.  Martinean’s  have 
probably  been  greater.  Theodore  Parker’s 
main  effect  on  his  denomination  has  been  to 
draw  opinions  to  their  logical  conclusions. 
Unitarianism  has  been  forced  on  along  its  own 
lines  to  positions  its  earlier  leaders  shrank 
from  and  honestly  disavowed.  He  broke  with 
his  brethren  on  the  question  of  authority. 
While  Newman  at  Oxford  was  finding  authority 
in  the  first  three  centuries  and  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  as  built  on  their  oonolnsions,  Theo¬ 
dore  Parker  found  it  in  human  reason  alone 
and  there  only  for  the  individual.  He  took  the 
extreme  rationalistic  direction  and  combining 
this  new  element  with  the  original  hnmanita- 
rianism  of  the  Unitarian  movement  brought 
about  a  result  which  left  the  Unitarianism  of 
the  older  times  peeled  and  stript  of  its  Chris¬ 
tian  assumptions,  a  very  different  religion  from 
what  had  set  out  to  be. 

That  this  movement  was  on  the  whole  a 
healthy  one  and  tended  to  clear  np  the  atmos¬ 
phere  we  shall  not  deny.  The  important  point 
so  far  as  Mr.  Chadwick’s  book  goes  is  that 
Theodore  Parker  is  represented  in  it  as  yar 
eminence,  its  hero  and  leader,  not  only  inside 
Unitarian  lines,  bnt  of  the  religions  liberalism 
of  the  age. 

His  argument  for  all  this  is  the  story  of  Mr. 
Parker’s  life  which  is  told  in  a  brilliant  and 
charming  manner,  with  all  the  graces  of  style, 
with  a  very  strong,  striking  and  every  way 
remarkable  man  for  its  subject,  and  that  man 
acting  his  part  in  the  moral,  political,  and 
intellectual  centre  of  the  Republic,  at  the 
heroic  moment  of  its  heroic  age. 

We  have  no  desire  to  strip  Theodore  Parker 
of  his  laurels,  though  Mr.  Chadwick’s  enthusi¬ 
astic  eulogy  will  bear  considerable  abatement. 
In  many  important  points  he  held  to  the  com¬ 
mon  Catholic  faith.  In  many  other  points  the 
worst  of  his  position  was  the  extravagant  terms 
in  which  he  conceived  of  orthodoxy  and  the 
yet  more  extravagant  bitterness  he  threw  into 
his  attack  on  it.  Hard  things  and  false  were 
said  against  him  in  reply,  bnt  none  harder  or 
more  false  than  his  own  sayings  flung  ont 
against  the  evangelical  faith.  Mr.  Chadwick 
himself  is  not  free  from  the  same  fault  and 
even  cites  the  disclaimers  of  some  orthodox 
divines  in  witness  against  their  own  church. 

When  this  exaggerated  violence  is  dropped 
out  of  view  the  man  who  remains  has  much  to 
commend  him  even  to  a  strict  Puritan  critic. 
Such  a  critic  was  the  late  President  Porter  of 
Yale,  bnt  his  judgment  on  Parker  and  hit 
theology  was  appreciative  and  hopeful.  Hia 
conception  of  God  was  noble  and  inspiring. 
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The  immortal  life  was  to  him  far  more  than  a 
ra^e  hope.  He  would  have  nothing  of  natural 
depravity  or  sin  as  a  moral  corruption  of  race, 
but  sing  bad  to  him  an  awful  reality  and  were 
judged  with  unsparing  severity.  There  was 
nothing  superhuman  in  his  view  of  Christ,  but 
his  hymn, 

“Jeans  there  is  no  dearer  name  than  Thine,” 
oarries  love  and  veneration  to  the  very 
threshold  of  worship.  Few  men  ever  felt  more 
deeply  the  brotherhood  of  man  as  rooted  in 
sonship  with  God  or  carried  it  out  with  a 
higher  or  sterner  consistency  in  its  application 
to  American  slavery  and  social  duties  to  the 
negro  race 

Mr.  Chadwick  conceals  none  of  the  points 
which  to  an  evangelical  judgment  are  the 
blots  and  defects  of  his  position.  In  some  re 
spects  he  rather  exaggerates  them  or  perhaps 
we  should  say  projects  the  shadow  of  his  own 
more  advanced  conceptions  on  them.  Bat  after 
all  he  lets  the  Catholic  features  of  the  man’s 
life  stand  and  gives  them  the  prominence  and 
value  they  had.  They  form  a  bond  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  connection  which  adds  much  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  his  story,  and  as  we  believe  to  the 
value  of  it.  His  history  will  accomplish  bis 
pnrpose  in  writing  it  and  give  the  name  of 
Theodore  Parker  a  more  substantial  reality  for 
a  generation  on  whom  the  larger  works  of  Mr. 
Weiss  and  Mr.  Frotbingham  have  somewhat 
lost  their  hold. 

As  for  Parker  and  what  was  once  known  as 
Parkerism  we  need  no  longer  fear  it,  or  hesitate 
to  judge  it  fairly  and  temperately  as  one  of  the 
necessary  phases  of  rationalistic  experience. 
It  had  a  mission  in  bringing  the  evangelical 
faith  to  its  bounds  and  in  reaffirming  some 
things  which  Scripture  had  not  denied,  and  in 
rescuing  from  the  curse  of  man  some  things 
which  did  not  lie  under  the  curse  of  God. 

Thk  Frigate  CoNSTirtmoN.  By  Ira  N.  Hollis. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.  $1.50. 

The  sub- title  given  to  this  volume.  The 
Central  Figure  of  the  Navy  under  Sail,  strikes 
the  keynote  of  the  book.  It  has  grown  out  of 
a  brief  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  which 
seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  heroic 
achievements  of  the  Navy  and  the  Spanish  War. 

Mr.  Hollis  has,  however,  expanded  it  into 
a  very  instructive  and  readable  book  which 
does  much  more  than  tell  over  the  old  tale  of 
the  War  of  1812.  First  of  all  he  gives  his 
readers  a  very  clear  notion  of  what  the  old 
frigates  were  and  their  armament  and  just 
how  much  basis  there  was  for  the  salve  of 
oomfort  for  their  wounded  breasts  our  British 
friends  found  in  their  assertion  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  frigates  were  built  to  outclass  all  others 
and  that  the  British  frigates  uniformly  en¬ 
gaged  them  at  a  disadvantage.  The  story  of 
the  beginnings  of  our  Navy  as  presented  by 
Mr.  Hollis  has  some  dark  and  doleful  years. 
In  1786  all  that  remained  of  the  old  Continen¬ 
tal  Navy  and  the  memories  of  Paul  Jones  was 
■old  out.  The  Naval  Department  was  absorbed 
in  the  Department  of  War.  Virginia  was  au¬ 
thorized  by  Congress  to  equip  two  ships  of 
war  at  her  own  expense — a  few  of  the  States 
maintained  armed  vessels  for  revenue  purposes 
and  harbor  or  coast  police. 

This  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  need  of 
■hips  of  war  was  never  greater.  Our  merchant 
ships  pot  to  sea  under  grave  dangers  of  capture 
by  neutrals  at  war  with  each  other,  or  by 
Barbary  corsairs.  The  actual  losses  were  very 
severe.  Many  a  New  England  boy  lay  a  cap¬ 
tive  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Beys  of  Algiers, 
Tunis  or  Tripoli.  Washington  himself,  losing 
his  wonted  high  spirit,  advised  Congress  to 
ransom  these  captives  and  pay  the  Barbary 
states  a  tribute  for  security.  The  losses  from 
the  neutrals  at  war  with  each  other  were,  how¬ 
ever,  much  greater  than  from  the  pirates. 
England  and  France  were  the  great  offenders. 


France  was  the  worst  and  went  beyond  al^ 
bounds  in  her  insolence,  even  in  diplomatic 
relations. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  navy  was  at  last 
forced  on  us  to  protect  ourselves  against  neu¬ 
trals  at  war  with  each  other  and  supposed  to 
be  at  peace  with  us.  The  “Constitution”  and 
five  other  frigates  were  built,  one  each  at  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  Baltimore,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  H.,  and  the  best  of  them  all,  the 
“Constitution,”  at  Boston  under  the  direction 
of  the  veteran  ship- building  pioneer  of  those 
days,  Joshua  Humphreys. 

The  work  went  forward  with  many  hitches, 
everyone  of  which  lets  ns  into  the  diffloult  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  new  Government  was 
taking  its  first  steps  and  gives  Mr.  Hollis  an¬ 
other  opportunity  to  show  what  they  were. 
Once  afloat,  the  history  of  the  “Old  Ironsides” 
is  well  known,  though  Mr.  Hollis  has  managed 
with  great  skill  to  pick  up  new  matter  in  his 
literary  cruise,  and  freshen  his  story.  The 
story  of  Decatur  and  Somers  at  Tripoli,  of 
their  cutting  out  and  blowing  up  the  “Presi¬ 
dent,  ’  ’  of  the  taming  of  the  Barbary  pirates 
and  the  capture  of  the  “Guerriere”  can  never 
grow  dull.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  old 
ship,  her  return  to  her  cradle  at  Boston  and 
her  honored  repose  there,  with  the  chapter  re¬ 
capitulating  her  services,  form  the  appropriate 
conclusion  of  the  book. 


BooK  Notes 


Hymns  and  Later  Poems,  by  the  late  Thomas 
MacEellar  Ph.D.  come  to  us  with  an  interest¬ 
ing  history.  The  author  died  in  his  eighty- 
eighth  year,  having  spent  his  working  life  as 
a  stereotyper  and  type  founder  and  made  bis 
firm  famous  for  its  excellent  productions.  He 
loved  literature  and  wrote  constantly  for  the 
press.  He  published  no  less  than  six  volumes 
of  verse,  among  them  the  popular  song,  “Let 
me  kiss  him  for  his  mother.  ”  None  of  his  pro¬ 
ductions  seem  to  have  come  up  to  the  standard 
set  by  Mr.  Stedman  for  his  American  Anthology. 
The  striking  feature  of  the  seventy  one  poems 
of  this  present  collection  is  that  they  were  all 
prepared  for  the  press  by  bis  own  hand  in  his 
eighty-eighth  year.  They  are  devoutly  and 
sweetly  Christian.  He  was,  in  Eeble’s  line 
quoted  in  the  Preface,  one  of  those 
"Who  carry  music  in  their  heart 
Through  dusky  lane  and  wrangling  mart.” 

( Published  by  his  Executors. ) 

Philip  Desmond,  by  Cora  S.  Day,  follows  the 
checkered  history  of  an  opera  singer,  who  left 
the  stage  for  the  ministry,  thereby  fulfilling 
the  promise  of  his  boyhood  and  responding  to 
the  hopes  and  prayers  of  his  father.  His  pretty 
Irish  wife  drawn  by  his  infiuence  forsakes  her 
career  as  a  fascinating  popular  actress  and 
enters  heartily  with  her  husband  into  the 
duties  of  a  country  minister.  Their  nps  and 
downs,  their  set  backs  by  the  agency  of  brethren 
with  more  zeal  than  discretion  and  more  blind¬ 
ness  and  narrowness  perhaps  than  either,  and 
their  final  vindication,  reaches  an  interesting 
and  instructive  story.  With  all  its  sadden 
turns  and  uncommon  conditions  the  fact  that 
many  good  and  successful  ministers  have  begun 
on  the  stage  and  profited  by  their  training  there 
gives  a  general  probability  to  the  story.  ( Amer¬ 
ican  Tract  Society.  25  cents. ) 

Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference,  New  York, 
1900;  two  volumes.  These  volumes  contain 
the  Reports  of  the  Ecumenical  Conference  on 
Foreign  Missions,  held  in  Carnegie  Hall  and 
neighboring  oburches,  April  21  to  May  1.  The 
Reports  are  given  with  remarkable  accuracy 
and  fullness.  They  contain  the  record  of  the 
most  inspiring  and  grandly  representative 
series  of  Christian  meetings  ever  assembled 
on  this  continent  and  probably  in  the  world. 
They  are  monumental  volumes  in  their_oharac- 


ter,  both  as  a  record  of  the  Conference  and  as 
a  record  of  the  world-progress  of  missions,  up 
to  the  present  time.  (American  Tract  Society, 
2  vols.  8vo.  $1. 60. ) 

The  Bible  and  Rationalism;  Answer  to  Difficulties 
in  the  Books  of  Moses,  by  the  Rev.  John  Thein. 
We  understand  this  to  be  a  vindication  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  author  of  the  unity  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  published  with 
the  imprimatur  of  the  Bishop  of  Cleveland. 
The  work  when  completed  will  comprise  four 
volumes,  of  which  this  is  Part  I.  It  is  com¬ 
plete  in  itself  and  is  sold  separately.  Great 
pains  and  a  laborious  erudition  have  been  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  work.  Very  full  collections  and 
criticisms  from  modern  researches  are  made  for 
it.  The  author  has  compiled  a  great  stock  of 
interesting  material,  but  it  is  in  need  of  critical 
sifting,  analysis  and  interpretation  and  often 
will  not  bear  the  inferences  drawn  from  it. 
(B.  Herder,  17  South  Broadway,  St.  Louis.) 

We  have  before  us  The  Sailor's  Magazine  and 
Seaman’s  Friend,  for  the  year  ending  Decem¬ 
ber,  1900,  bound.  We  always  have  a  good  word 
for  this  Magazine.  Like  the  sailor  himself  it 
is  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  the  multitude  of  our 
religious  magazines  and  charities.  But  there 
is  no  one  among  them  all  which  makes  a  more 
direct  or  warmer  appeal  to  the  Christian  heart 
than  this. 

Crittenden,  A  Kentucky  Story  of  Love  and 
War,  by  John  Fox  Jr.  Mr.  Fox  is  fast  writing 
himself  into  the  front  rank  of  novel  writers. 
His  Cumberland  Vendetta  was  a  strong  story 
of  feuds  existing  among  the  families  in  the 
mountain  regions  of  Kentucky,  and  the  lovers 
in  the  book  might  have  been  characterized  as 
a  modern  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  present  story 
begins  in  the  blue  grass  regions,  and  after  de¬ 
scribing  lovingly  the  people  and  the  natural 
characteristics  of  the  state,  oarries  the  hero  off 
to  fight  in  Cuba.  Mr.  Fox  can  not  only  write 
a  romantic  tale,  but  he  knows  how  to  write  a 
good  war  story,  and  portrays  the  battle  field  ia 
all  its  dramatic  phases.  He  takes  great  pleas¬ 
ure  in  showing  the  change  in  Crittenden,  his 
hero,  from  a  Southerner  into  an  American,  as 
the  result  of  the  call  upon  the  nation  as  a 
whole  to  take  up  arms  in  the  interest  of  hu¬ 
manity.  There  are  many  strikingly  brilliant 
and  graphic  descriptions,  notably  the  account 
of  the  battle  of  El  Caney  and  the  storming  of 
San  Juan  hill.  “Retrospectively  the  battle 
meant  Cervera’s  gallant  dash,  Sampson  and 
Schley’s  great  victory,  the  fall  of  Santiago, 
freedom  for  Cuba,  a  quieter  sleep  for  the 
’Maine’  dead  and  peace  with  Spain.”  The 
horrors  of  his  delirious  sleep,  when  in  the  wild 
ravings  of  the  Cuban  fever,  we  have  seldom 
seen  so  well  portrayed.  The  pathos,  the  humor, 
the  sweet  and  intelligent  pictures  of  Nature, 
the  tenderness  of  Crittenden’s  love  for  Judith 
and  the  gradual  change  from  a  man  cynical  and 
out  of  touch  with  his  life  to  a  strong,  loving, 
generous,  noble  man  is  all  done  with  a  master 
hand.  (Scribner’s.  $1.26.) 


Literary  Notes 


The  fifteenth  annual  edition  of  the  Pastor's 
Register  is  a  great  convenience  to  statistic- 
keeping  pastors.  It  is  carefully  and  liberally 
arranged  and  proportioned  to  last  ten  years. 
(A.  Wessels  Company.  $2.) 

Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company  are  to  be  the 
American  publishers  of  the  next  novel  that  will 
come  from  the  pen  of  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 
Mrs.  Cragie  calls  her  new  book  Love,  or  the  Soul 
Hunters. 

Winston  Churohill’s  new  novel.  The  Crisis, 
may  be  expected  in  March.  While  Richard 
Carvel  turned  on  the  contrast  between  London 
and  Colonial  society,  this  will  have  to  do  with 
the  Cavaliers’  history  a  hundred  years  later, 
in  this  country,  in  the  person  of  their  descend¬ 
ants  We  understand  a  more  or  less  free  use  of 
Grant,  Lincoln  and  Sherman  may  be  expected. 
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TKe  Religious 
Press 

The  Ohristian  Oommonwealth  refers  approv¬ 
ingly  to  the  saggestion  of  a  prominent  Baptist 
minister  that  the  hour  from  12  to  1  on  March 
4  be  given  to  special  prayer  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States: 

There  is  no  way  in  which  for  the  most  part 
the  people  of  the  land  can  aid  their  rulers  by 
actual  participation  in  their  work ;  they  can, 
however,  by  their  prayers  call  to  their  aid  the 
influence  of  him  whose  throne  is  above  the 
position  of  presidents  and  kings  Dr.  A.  G. 
Lawson,  the  minister  referred  to,  says:  “What¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  or  said  about  partisan¬ 
ship,  or  whether  we  may  or  may  not  have 
voted  for  the  President,  certainly  in  a  republic 
Ohristian  men  and  women  will  see  that  we  are 
not  likely  to  have  too  many  of  such  prayer- 
meetings,  and  this  day  and  hour  afford  a  fltting 
occasion  for  united  prayer  for  all  who  are  in 
authority.’’  We  most  cordially  second  these 
words  We  trust  that  so  far  as  may  be  in  the 
various  ministers’  conferences  and  as  may  be 
convenient  in  the  churches  such  gatherings 
may  be  held.  Those,  however,  who  can  par¬ 
ticipate  in  these  are  comparatively  few.  But 
all  of  us  can  at  this  time  hold  a  prayer-meeting 
with  ourselves.  Each  one  can  at  the  time  that 
the  President  is  taking  anew  the  oath  of  office 
lift  to  the  Supreme  One  a  brief  prayer  that  be 
may  be  guided  aright  in  the  performance  of 
his  responsible  duties.  We  are  making  history 
fast  these  days.  We  are  marking  out  directions 
in  which  others  must  go.  We  are  taking  steps 
that  are  fraught  with  the  destiny  of  our 
nation.  Never  in  its  history,  perhaps,  has  it 
needed  guidance  from  above  more  than  to-day. 

The  Central  Presbyterian  of  Richmond  is 
mindful  that  there  are  always  ministers  who 
are  considering  the  great  matter  of  removal  to 
another  fleld,  to  which  they  have  been  called 
or  expect  to  be  very  soon.  It  thus  concludes 
its  remarks  under  the  caption — “When  Called’’ : 

As  much  as  we  Presbyterians  admire  the  long 
pastorate,  it  is  true  that  a  large  proportion  of 
ministers  and  churches  are  strengthened  and 
proflted  by  the  change  that  comes  unsought, 
in  the  guidings  of  Divine  Providence,  and  with 
unselfish  and  reverent  submission  to  duty. 

What  we  have  bad  especially  in  mind  to  say 
is  that  we  suppose  that  one  of  the  highest  and 
happiest  moments  in  a  pastor’s  life  is  that 
time  when,  having  carefully  and  devoutly 
weighed  the  call  to  another  field,  be  finds  it  is 
both  duty  and  blessing  to  bide  where  he  is.  To 
him  and  his  people  the  time  becomes  one  of 
opportunity  for  a  new  beginning.  The  work 
he  has  in  hand  never  seemed  to  him  so  sacred 
or  BO  important.  He  may  now  gather  up  all 
the  energies  for  a  new  endeavor.  He  may  cor¬ 
rect  bis  mistakes.  He  may  change  his  habits. 
He  may  rally  the  forces  of  his  people  close 
about  him.  He  may  enter  upon  new  schemes, 
and  seek  new  power  from  on  high. 

When  a  call  comes  to  a  pastor  the  wisdom 
and  excellence  of  our  Scriptural  Presbytery  is 
most  evident.  There  is  no  arbitrary  and  auto- 
oratio  dictation  by  a  bishop.  There  is  no 
mechanical  and  periodical  breaking  up  of  sacred 
relations.  The  rights  and  claims  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  have  just  consideration.  The  relations 
that  have  grown  vital  and  tender  are  not 
rudely  violated.  And  all  that  is  needed  of 
ohange,  if  there  is  such  need,  is  secured  by  the 
action  of  an  authorized  court  of  brethren  hav¬ 
ing  on  their  hearts  the  best  interest  of  the 
kingdom  of  Obrist,  both  here  and  there,  as 
well  as  the  ministry  of  their  friend. 

The  Scottish  American  reminds  us  that  the 
late  eccentric  Lord  Bute,  who  years  ago,  for¬ 
sook  the  Established  Ohurch  of  Scotland  for 
the  Ohurch  of  Rome,  left  special  directions 
that  his  heart  should  be  secretly  buried  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  in  Palestine — thus  affording 
ns  a  key  to  bis  change  of  church,  and  his  con¬ 
crete  theories  as  to  religion : 

Probably  this  idea  originated  in  his  mind 
from  his  great  ancestor.  King  Robert  the 
Bruce,  having  left  orders  that  his  heart  should 
be  buried  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  widowed 
Marchioness  and  two  of  her  family,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  Roman  Oatholio  priest,  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Palestine  with  the  late  Marquis’s 


heart  enclosed  in  a  gold  casket.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  their  arrival  in  Jerusalem  they  wended 
their  way  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  outside  the 
present  walls  of  the  city  and  on  the  road  to 
Bethany.  There  they  carried  out  the  Marquis’s 
pious  wish,  fulfilling  his  special  injunction  that 
no  memorial  of  any  kind  should  be  erected 
over  the  spot,  so  that  no  one  should  remember 
the  place  of  burial.  The  only  property  that 
Lord  Bute  owned  in  the  Oity  of  Jerusalem 
itself  is  house  property,  although  he  owned 
some  land  in  a  village  about  six  miles  out, 
called  Ain  Eharim,  the  reputed  birthplace  of 
John  the  Baptist.  This  he  left  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Lady  Margaret  Crichton-Stewart.  It  is 
said  that  Lord  Bute  at  one  time  expressed  the 
wish  that  bis  body  might  be  cremated;  but 
when  it  was  explained  to  him  that  this  was 
against  the  practice  and  discipline  of  the 
Ohurch  of  his  aoption,  he  at  once  gave  up  the 
more  modern  idea  for  one  that  barks  back  to 
the  days  of  the  Saracens  and  the  Crusaders. 

The  Christian  Advocate  thus  closes  what  it 
has  to  say,  under  the  head  of  “Candid  Utter¬ 
ances  on  Revivals.  ’  ’  It  is  of  course  Dr.  Bnlkley 
who  thus  refers  to  his  pastoral  experience : 

In  the  midst  of  raising  money  for  building 
churches  a  revival  can  go  on ;  even  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  conversation  in  a  fair  can  be  used 
as  a  means  of  conversion ;  not,  however,  a  fair 
that  rivals  a  negro  minstrel  show,  a  mock  auc¬ 
tion  shop,  or  a  second-rate  theatre.  In  one 
oity  there  is  a  great  church  that  has  had  more 
conversions  in  the  past  ten  years  than  any 
other  church  of  any  denomination  in  the 
United  States,  where  this  has  been  illustrated. 
At  this  very  hour  remarkable  revivals  are  in 
progress  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  except 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  pastor  and  a  very 
considerable  number  of  the  members  of  his 
church  are  acting  upon  the  principle,  “This 
one  thing  I  do.  ’  ’ 

Union  meetings,  in  our  judgment,  are  of 
doubtful  utility.  They  enable  the  indolent 
pastor  to  shelter  himself  behind  a  large  move¬ 
ment,  and  they  prevent  the  devoted,  earnest 
pastor  from  exhibiting  spontaneously  and  au¬ 
thoritatively  bis  earnestness.  Often,  if  not 
usually,  they  lower  the  tone  of  Hie  most  ear¬ 
nest  church  in  the  combination  toward  the  tone 
of  the  least  earnest ;  and  if  there  be  a  slight 
elevation  of  the  lowest,  the  highest  has  been 
brought  below  the  effective  point,  and  the 
lowest  has  not  reached  it. 

In  the  foregoing  suggestions  we  are  as  far 
from  the  spirit  of  criticism  as  is  compatible 
with  a  survey  of  the  situation. 

For  a  short  time  the  writer  was  under  the 
hallucination  that  God  had  called  him  to 
preach  to  the  brain  and  the  more  intellectual 
part  of  the  church.  There  came  a  time,  how¬ 
ever,  when  he  discerned  that  no  genuine  power 
can  he  exerted  without  the  symmetrical  use  of 
the  whole  mind  and  heart  of  man  under  an  in¬ 
fluence  superior  to  himself.  From  that  hour 
he  found  that  no  conceivable  condition  in  civ¬ 
ilized  society  can  be  so  obstructive  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  revival  where  the  pastor  desires  it  more 
than  anything  else,  and  where  even  a  few  are 
like  minded,  single  in  aim,  and  intelligent 
enough  not  to  mistake  animal  excitement  for 
profound  religious  conviction,  sense  of  respon- 
siiblity  and  reverent  dependence  upon  God. 

The  Interior  is  properly  indignant  over  the 
facts  brought  out  by  the  recent  investigations 
at  West  Point.  It  characterizes  the  style  of 
things  at  the  first  investigation  by  court  mar¬ 
tial,  as  a  second  Dreyfus  proceeding — an  ar¬ 
ranged  “white-washing”  process,  and  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  great  American  public  is  moved 
with  equal  surprise  and  indignation  thereat. 
It  quotes  from  the  testimony  at  the  second  and 
more  thorough  investigation  by  members  of 
OongresB,  and  comments: 

The  superintendent  of  West  Point  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  investigation  by  the  military 
commission  justified  these  things.  Because 
Booz  could  not  endure  the  torture  and  died 
from  the  effects  of  it,  therefore  in  the  opinion 
of  the  superintendent  Booz  was  a  coward,  and 
was  not  wanted  as  a  soldier.  The  classes  have 
joined  in  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  public 
sentiment  appears  to  be  opposed  to  such 
pastimes,  they  agree  to  discontinue  them  I 
There  is  not  a  word  of  regret  nor  the  least  con¬ 
cession  that  they  did  wrong— but  they  bow  to 
the  will  of  the  people— the  asses  I 

Suppose  we  were  suddenly  faced  with  a  for¬ 
eign  war.  We  should  have  to  draw  our  officers 


largely  from  this  school— of  men  who  are 
deficient  in  brains  and  absolutely  destitute  of 
principle — dirty  dogs  in  uniform.  Nothing 
less  than  a  thorough  and  prompt  cleaning  out 
of  a  place  which  has  become  a  stench  in  the 
nostrils  of  the  American  people  will  save  the 
legislators  and  the  executive  from  rebuke  at 
the  first  opportunity. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  urges  at  length 
the  need  and  advantages  of  ‘ '  Denominationally 
Directed  Evangelists.”  It  argues  that  every 
Synod  of  its  Church,  and  ultimately  every 
Presbytery,  large  enough  to  give  him  employ¬ 
ment,  should  have  at  least  one  evangelist  of 
its  own— the  best  one  to  be  had.  In  favor  of 
the  plan  it  sets  forth  that : 

1.  The  evangelists  would  be  constantly  em¬ 
ployed  and  adequately  supported. 

2.  Only  the  worthy  would  be  engaged,  be¬ 
cause  all  applicants  must  thus  be  subjected, 
as  every  preacher  promises  to  be,  to  the  wise 
direction  of  his  brethren  in  the  Lord.  Only 
loyal  Cumberland  Presbyterians  would  then 
apply. 

8.  The  injudicious  aud  impractical,  as  well 
as  the  possibly  undeserving  and  unconsecrated, 
including  the  church-fault-finding  and  meddle¬ 
some  hinderer,  would  be  promptly  eliminated ; 
and  thus  the  whole  blessed  labor  of  the  bibli¬ 
cally  commended  evangelist  would  be  again 
duly  honored  among  ns.  The  right-minded 
evangelist  would  not  object  to  such  denomina- 
tionfd  oversight. 

4.  The  modest  and  earnest  evangelist — and 
there  should  be  no  other  kind — would  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  humiliating  necessity  of  con¬ 
stantly  seeking,  directly  or  indirectly,  invita¬ 
tions  for  himself,  and  would  be  spared  the 
embarrassment  of  proposing  to  local  finance 
committees  just  how  they  can  raise  money  for 
him  and  how  much  he  thinks  they  ought  to 
pay  him  for  his  services. 

We  plead  for  restoring  the  evangelist  to  hit 
own— a  place  as  far  above  criticism,  and  as 
close  to  all  Christian  hearts,  as  that  which  the 
most  consecrated  pastor  holds. 

The  Watchman  remarks  on  the  prospects  and 
public  standing  of  Edward  VII. : 

All  of  the  wild  stories  of  his  youth  and  mid¬ 
dle  age  are  by  no  means  to  be  credited,  but 
after  making  every  allowance  for  exaggeration 
and  malevolence,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
impression  he  has  made  upon  calm-minded  and 
clear-sighted  men,  whose  opinion  in  the  long 
run  controls,  is  not  that  of  a  man  steadfastly 
devoted  to  the  highest  things.  In  saying  this 
we  are  not  judging  him  by  what  is  called  “the 
Nonfonformist  conscience,”  but  by  what  we 
assume  must  be  the  judgment  of  sober,  in¬ 
telligent  and  cultivated  Englishmen.  There 
are  things  in  his  career  that  such  men  must 
wish  had  been  different.  They  will  excuse 
and  palliate  much,  but  there  is  an  irreducible 
minimum  which  they  deplore.  There  was 
much  satisfaction  at  his  remark  that  he  would 
seek  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  his  mother; 
but  men  to  whom  we  allude  cannot  help  wish¬ 
ing  that  he  himself  had  made  an  impression 
upon  the  world  which  would  have  made  that 
jremark  unnecessary.  There  is  now  before  him 
the  heavy  task  of  inspiring  public  confidence 
in  the  nobility  of  his  ideals,  in  his  genuine 
and  thorough  devotion  to  the  highest  things. 
His  success  in  doing  that  will  guage  the  suo- 
cess  of  his  reign.  He  will  have  at  command 
as  good  advisers  as  his  mother  had,  but  no  one 
can  give  him  that  precious  confidence  and  re¬ 
spect  and  spontaneous  devotion  of  all  good 
men.  Her  command  of  these  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  forces  contributed  more  than  anything 
else  to  the  solidarity  of  the  Empire.  Every 
well-wisher  of  Great  Britain  must  desire  that 
Edward  YII.  may  really  come  to  hold  his 
mother’s  invisible  Throne. 

We  heartily  echo  the  sentiments  of  our  eon- 
temporary,  the  Herald  and  Presbyter,  as  thus 
expressed : 

It  is  not  too  early  to  invoke  God’s  bless¬ 
ing  on  and  guidance  of  our  next  General 
Assembly  which  is  to  decide  some  very  im¬ 
portant  matters.  A  devout  correspondent 
writes:  “I  hope  such  prayer  is  being  offered 
in  behalf  of  the  next  Assembly  as  shall 
insure  its  wisest  action  on  the  question  of  re¬ 
vision.  ”  We  should  pray  much  for  our  Ohurch 
in  all  its  work,  in  all  its  departments.  God  is 
still  as  able  and  willing  to  direot  us  as  when 
he  guided  his  ancient  people  by  means  of  the 
pillar  of  cloud  and  the  pillar  of  fire  Each 
day  we  should  pray  for  the  blessing  of  God  on 
our  beloved  Ohurch.  ’  ’ 
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Hon.  D.  S.  Alexander. 

Hon.  J.  O.  Pntnam. 

Rey.  F.  S.  Fitch  D.D.  (Oongregational). 
George  J.  Sicard  Esq. 

Henry  W.  Sprague  Esq. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Williams. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Lewis. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Locke. 

Rey.  Henry  Ward  D.D.  (Presbyterian). 
Rey.  O.  P.  Gifford  (Baptist). 

Mr.  O.  E.  Walbridge. 

Mr.  E.  Howard  Hutohiuson. 

Mr.  T.  Guilford  Smith. 

Mr.  Theodore  Speyser. 


L’Ocal  Committee 

Rey.  S.  S.  Mitchell  D.D.  (Presbyterian). 

Mr.  W.  A.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Edmund  Hayes. 

Prof.  Horace  Briggs. 

Mr.  J.  J.  McWilliams. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Howard. 

Rey.  J.  B.  Richards  (Episcopal). 

Rey.  S.  Y.  Y.  Holmes  (Presbyterian). 

Frank  E.  Sickels  Esq. 

George  Gorham  Esq. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Bingham. 

Rey.  Frederick  A.  Eahler,  D.D.  (Lutheran). 
Mr.  William  Hengerer. 

Dr.  D.  B.  Stumpf. 


Mr.  G.  W.  Townsend. 

Rey.  0.  E.  Locke  D.D.  (Methodist). 

Mr.  G.  S.  Grayes. 

Mr.  Frank  Goodyear. 

Mr.  Alfred  Haines. 

Rey  E.  H  Dickinson  D.D.  (Presbyterian). 
Adelbert  Moot  Esq. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Hefford. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Kellogg. 

Rey.  B.  H.  Jenkins  (Disciples). 

Mr.  J.  O.  Batchelor. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Walker. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Goodyear. 

Mr.  Charles  Boiler. 


Delegates  from  the  Committee  of  Eleven 

Rey.  A.  S.  Coats,  D.D.  (Baptist).  Key.  Louis  B.  Crane  (Presbyterian)  Mr.  A.  H.  Whitford,  Secretary  T.  M.  C.  A. 

Giving  hearty  approval— JOHN  G.  MILBURN,  President — JOHN  B.  WEBER,  Commissioner  General. 

The  Treasurer  is  MR.  WILLIAM  C.  CORNWELL,  President  of  the  City  Bank,  Buffalo. 


To  whom  all  checks  should  be  made  out. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  FUND. 

We  haye  nothing  to  add  to  the  total  of 
seyenty-six  dollars  reported  last  week.  Yery 
naturally  our  friends  deem  'that  there  is  no 
haste  in  subscribing  to  a  work  which  does  not 
begin  until  May.  But  we  would  remind  them 
that  the  preliminary  expenses  of  organizing  a 
work  of  this  character  are  necessarily  heayy 
and  that  contributions  to  meet  them  are 
needed  at  once.  It  is  eyen  now  rather  late  to 
begin  the  extensiye  correspondence  necessary 
to  secure  the  desired  speakers  from  all  parte 
of  this  and  other  countries,  and  the  seryioes  of 
one  experienced  in  organizing  work  of  this 
kind  should  be  secured  at  once. 


Xlie  National  Committee 

Hon.  R.  B.  Odell,  Giovernor  of  New  York. 

Jantice  David  J.  Brewer,  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States 

Oen.  O.  O.  Howard,  New  York. 

Rev.  Theodore  1..  Cuyler  D.D.,  Brooklyn. 

Hon.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Boston. 

Gen.  Charles  W.  Darling,  Utica. 

Rev  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.,  President  Christian 
Endeavor  Society. 

Rev.  George  T.  Pnrves,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Rev.  Teunis  8.  Hamlin,  D.D.  Washington. 

Rev.  Howard  dgnew  Johnston,  D.D.,  New  York. 
Rev.  William  Hayes  Ward,  D.D.,  The  Independent. 
Rev.  Mason  Clarke,  D.D.,  Brooklyn. 

Rev.  R.R.  Converse,  D.D.,  Rochester. 

Mr.  Henry  Ide,  Brooklyn. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  New  York. 

Mr.  G.  Henry  Whitcomb,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Deerlng,  New  York. 

Rev.  Josiah  Strong,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Rev.  John  Baleom  Shaw,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Rev.  John  F.  Carson,  D.D.,  Brooklyn. 

Rev.  G.  C.  L.orlmer,  D.D.,  Boston. 

Rev.  John  Timothy  Stone,  Baltimore. 

Rev.  Joseph  T.  Smith,  D.D.,  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Rosslter  Johnson,  L.L..D.,  New  York. 

Hon.  Bird  S.  Coler,  New  York. 

Pres.  W.  H.  P.  Fannce,  Brown  University. 

Pres.  James  M.  Taylor,  Vassar  College. 

Rev.  Haltble  D.  Babcock,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Theron  G.  Strong,  Esq.,  New  York. 


Pres.  A.  V.T.  Raymond,  Union  College. 

Pres.  M.  W.  Stryker,  Hamilton  College. 

Judge  Clearwater,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  J  G.  Cannon,  New  York. 

Rev  Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

Rev.  F.  A  Noble,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

Mr.  John  F.  Durkey,  Rochester 
Rev.  H.  H,  Stebbius,  D.D.,  Rochester. 

Hon,  Fred  H.  Wines,  D.D.  Washington. 

Rev.  Byrun  Hand  Hand,  D.D.,  Washington. 

Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  D.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Rev.  George  B.  Spalding,  D.D,,  Syracuse. 

Pres.  James  B.  Angell,  1.L..D.,  Ann  Arbor. 

Principal  Buoker  T.  Washington,  Taskegee. 

Mr.  Donald  Dey,  Syracnae.  N  Y. 

Bev.  F.  W.  Go  saulus,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Breed,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Prof.  Franklin  W.  Hooper,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Pres.  D,  C.  Gilman,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Bev.  Edward  B.  Coe,  D.  D.,  New  York. 

Dr.  Lucien  C.  Warner,  New  York. 

Prof.  Tracy  Peck,  Yale  University. 

Pres.  D.  J.  Saunders.  Biddle  University. 

Bev.  David  U.  Mears,  D.D.,  Albany. 

Gen.  Roeliff  Brinkerhoff,  Mansfield,  O. 

Bev.  H.  C.  Hovey,  D.D.,  Newbnryport,  Mass. 

Bev.  C.  K.  Hamilton,  Rochester,  N  Y. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  hoyes.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Mr.  John  T.  Terry,  New  York. 

Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D.  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Pres.  Rush  Rhees,  D.  D.,  University  of  Rochester. 
Pres.  John  t«eiiry  Barruws.  D.D.,  Uberlin  University. 
Pres.  Wm.  B.  Harper,D  D.,  University  of  Chicago. 

Bev.  George  A.  Gordon,  D.D.,  Boston. 

Bev.  William  Prall,  D.D.,  Albany. 

Hon.  Wm.  Elroy  Curtis,  Washington. 

Mr.  Charles  Scribner,  NewYork. 

Hon.  Wm  Pryor  Detci' worth,  L.!  .D.,  Portage,  N.  Y. 
Rev,  J-tachiui  Elmeiidorf,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Rev,  Henry  M.  loauderB,  D.D..  New  York. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Butler.  D.D.,  Washington,  D. C. 

Mr.John  Glenn,  Baltimore. 

Prof.  M.  Valentine,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Rev.  Philip  S.  Muxom,  D.D.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  World’s  Student  Federation. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Curtis,  Albany. 

Mr.  K.  P.  Bacon,  Milwaukee. 

Rev.  C.  L..  Thompson,  D.D  New  York. 

Mr.  Wm.  C.  Stoever.  Philadelphia. 

Bev.  M.  Rhodes,  D  D.,  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Laban  Pratt,  Boston, 

Mr.  George  R.  Williams,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Pres.  George  B,  Stewart,  D.D  ,  Aubarn,  N.  Y. 

Pres.  Chailes  Cuthbert  Hall,  New  York. 

Pres.  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  D.D.,  Salem,  Va. 

Rev.  George  C.  Adams,  San  Francisco. 

Hon.  Samuel  B.  Capen,  Boston. 

Mr.  Edward  Teall,  Chicago. 

Rev.  Robert  F.  Coyle,  D.  D.,  Denver,  Col. 

Rev.  James  Gamble,  D.D.,  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  James  Archbald,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Rev  M.  L.  Haines.  >  .D.,  Indianapolis. 

Bev.  J.  A  Milbum,  D,D.,  Indianapolis. 

Rev.  1  harles  R.  Brown,  Oakland,  Cal.. 

Rev.  Charles  Wood,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  Lake  Mobon,  N.  Y. 

Bev,  k  dward  Johnson  D.D,  Albany. 

Mr.  Albert  J.  Pitkin,  Scbenecta*  y,  N.  Y. 

Bon.  L.  C.  Stone,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Hr.  J.  M.  Cornell,  New  York. 

Dr.  D.  B.  St.  John  Boosa,  New  York. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Davis,  Sterling.  Ill. 

Prof.  Albert  H.  Chester,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Prof.  Edward  North,  LH.D.,  Clinton,  N.  T. 

Prof.  Bernard  Steiner,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Bev.  Charles  A.  Dickey  D.D.,  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly. 


My  dear  Madame  :  I  do  not  hesitate  to  ex¬ 
press  my  sympathy  with  and  approval  of  the 
plan  for  providing  dally  religions  services  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  visit  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  at  Buffalo  next  summer. 

Very  truly  yours,  Benjamin  Harrison. 

January  81, 1801. 

My  dear  Evangelist:  Permit  me  to  express 
my  gratification  that  yon  are  to  undertake 
evangelistio  work  in  Buffalo,  in  conuection 
with  the  Pan-American  Exposition.  It  is  a 
comfort  to  those  who  believe  in  the  coming  of 
the  Kingdom  to  know  that  the  direct  interests 
of  the  Kingdom  are  not  to  be  overlooked  in 
connection  with  that  great  Exposition.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  there  will  be  a  large  opportnnity  for 
jnst  snch  a  work  as  yon  propose,  and  the  Ohnrch 
withont  regard  to  differences  or  division  will 
pray  the  Master  to  crown  yonr  efforts  with 
abundant  snooess.  I  remain, 

Tears  sincerely,  George  B.  Stewart, 
President  of  Anbnrn  Theological  Seminary. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  CIUSUS. 

The  chnrcbes  of  Buffalo  took  a  religions 
census  of  the  city,  Saturday,  January  26. 
The  day  was  ideal  and  nearly  2,000  workers  or 
enumerators  reported  for  assignment  at  the 
thirty-four  district  headquarters  arranged  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.  Between  1. 80  and 
6  P.M.  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  houses  in  the 
entire  city  were  visited.  The  reports  received 
indicate  that  the  work  was  thorough  and 
highly  satisfactory.  The  indications  are  that 
the  cards  containing  records  will  exceed  70,000. 
Most  of  the  reports  are  in  and  the  work  of 
tabnlating  the  returns  is  nearly  completed. 
One  hundred  and  ten  ohnrobes  actively  co¬ 
operated  in  this  work,  making  it  the  largest 
union  effort  ever  undertaken  on  the  part  of  the 
chnrches  here  in  Buffalo.  The  city  is  thor- 
onghly  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  chnrch  is 
alive  in  this  city.  The  visitors,  through  their 
district  superintendent,  report  that  they  were 
received  very  kindly  and  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  courtesy  throughout  the  city.  The 
fact  that  the  homes  were  open  and  information 
freely  given  is  due  largely  to  the  tborongh 
work  of  acquainting  the  pablic  through  the 
press  and  pulpit  as  to  the  plan  and  purpose  of 
this  work.  Yalnable  assistance  was  rendered, 
by  the  Oatholio  priests,  by  advising  their  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  Sunday  before  that  they  shonld  give 
information  with  perfect  freedom,  as  the  cards 
wonld  find  their  way  to  the  parish  priests,  as 
indicated.  In  one  district,  in  which  704  oat  of 
800  of  the  families  visited  were  Roman  Oath- 
olicB,  only  three  refnsed  to  give  information. 
In  one  of  the  Protestant  districts  returning 
1,092  cards,  eight  refused  information.  It  ia 
evident  that  the  number  who  declined  to  an- 
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swer  qaestions  throngbont  the  city  is  probably 
less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number 
approached. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  the  very  small 
number  of  people  who  are  without  a  church 
preference  for  either  a  denomination  or  a  par¬ 
ticular  church,  will  fall  under  five  per  cent. 

The  object  of  the  census  was  purely  for  the 
purpose  of  information.  The  cards  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  pastors  wherever  indicated ; 
and  the  cards  of  denominational  preference, 
not  indicating  a  particular  church,  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  proper  representatives  of  the 
denomination  indicated.  On  the  face  of  the 
returns,  it  appears  that  about  80  per  cent,  of 
the  Oatbolics  attend  church  regularly  and  possi¬ 
bly  60  per  cent,  of  the  Protestants. 

The  great  value  of  the  census,  however,  is 
yet  to  be  demonstrated.  Much  depends  now 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  individual 
churches  follow  up  the  information  secured  by 
the  reports  that  will  be  distributed  to  them. 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  throughout 
the  community,  among  all  classes  of  people, 
and  also  by  the  press,  that  this  religious  census 
was  an  excellent  move  and  will  yield  the  best 
of  results. 


THE  EXPOSITION  CITY. 

Elbert  E-  Lewis- 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  Buffalo  are 
large  and  diversified.  There  are  8, 500  manu¬ 
factories  employing  more  than  100,000  opera- 


spirit  and  faith  in  their  ability  to  finance  and 
produce  an  International  Exposition,  which 
should  be  confined  to  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
was  strong  enough  to  convince  Congress  that 
the  work  would  be  well  done,  and  hence  the 
location  was  decided  upon.  This  step  having 
been  taken  and  the  die  thus  cast,  Buffalo  has 
risen  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  has  subscribed 
millions  of  money,  and  as  a  city,  there  has  been 
sunk  in  one  common  purpose  to  succeed,  all 
personal  and  sectional  jealousies  and  ambitions. 
A  splendid  location  was  selected  for  the 
Exposition,  in  which  there  is  included  a  large 
part  of  the  city’s  great  and  famously  beautiful 
park ;  and  from  the  time  that  was  done,  op  to 
the  present  moment,  the  interest  and  energy 
manifested,  and  the  strong  intent  to  succeed  in 
every  way  shown  by  the  people  of  the  city  in 
their  great  undertaking,  has  been  foonsed  upon 
and  centered  in  the  work  now  nearing  comple¬ 
tion.  ” 

Buffalo  has  been  the  home  of  two  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  Millard  Fillmore  and 
Qrover  Cleveland,  and  has  furnished  to  the 
state  and  national  legislatures  many  men  of 
ability.  In  recent  years  it  has  attracted  capi¬ 
talists  and  manufacturers  from  all  points.  Its 
social  life  has  grown  more  refined,  and  art, 
science  and  literature  are  taking  high  rank  in 
the  estimation  of  the  people. 

The  city  has  sixty  public  schools,  a  free  pub¬ 
lic  library  containing  120,000  books,  and  a  ref¬ 
erence  library  containing  50,000  volumes.  Its 


Natural  gas  is  piped  from  Northern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Welland,  Ont.,  and  much  of  it  is  in 
use  in  the  city. 

The  Merchants’  Exchange  has  within  a  year 
more  than  trebled  its  membership,  and  a  dozen 
Business  Men’s  Associations  have  been  recently 
organized  to  watch  over  the  local  and  general 
interests  of  the  community.  The  first  named 
oranization  has  a  well  organized  bureau  to 
secure  conventions  and  industries  for  the  city, 
and  most  effective  work  is  being  done  in  that 
direction.  Several  million  dollars  are  being 
expended  in  abolishing  dangerous  railway 
crossings  at  grade ;  a  new  Government  Build¬ 
ing  and  PostofSce,  costing  $2,500,000  will  soon 
be  ready  for  ooonpancy ;  several  mammoth  and 
well  appointed  office  buildings  have  been 
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erected  during  the  last  five  years ;  the  principal 
hotel  has  just  been  improved  at  a  cost  of  $800, 
000;  a  new  hotel  with  capacity  for  6,000  gnesta 
is  being  erected  and  several  others  are  receiv¬ 
ing  important  additions.  Work  is  under  way 
on  a  $20,000,000  steel  plant  and  the  productive 
power  of  many  important  industries  is  being 
very  largely  increased.  The  Tonng  Men’s 
Christian  Association  has  outgrown  its  present 
quarters  and  will  soon  have  a  new  $800,000 
building.  In  many  other  significant  ways 
Buffalo  is  preparing  for  a  great  future. 
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tives.  The  output  of  fiour  is  approximately 
2,000,000  barrels  annually. 

The  public  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Buffalo  have  been  manifested  in  many 
ways,  but  the  crowning  feature  in  this  respect 
is  the  taking  up  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
great  Pan-American  Exposition,  the  chief  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  is  to  illustrate  progress  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  bring  the  Americas  into  closer 
social  and  commercial  unity. 

The  location  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
at  Buffalo,  as  explained  by  William  I. 
Buchanan,  Director  General  of  the  Exposition, 
was,  "By  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  courage 
of  the  people  of  that  city  and  their  public 


churches  number  187.  There  are  nine  theatres. 
The  city  has  eighteen  commercial  banks,  four 
savings  banks,  and  two  trust  companies.  No 
other  city  has  finer  streets.  There  are  104.71 
miles  of  stone  pavement,  7.54  miles  of  brick, 
8.08  miles  of  macadam  and  222.88  miles  of 
asphalt,  giving  Buffalo  more  asphalt  than 
Paris,  Washington,  London,  or  any  other  city 
in  the  world. 

The  park  system  is  one  of  the  finest.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  1,02634  acres  of  improved  ground  and 
twenty- one  miles  of  park  driveways.  Delaware 
Park, the  most  beautiful  of  the  Park  system,  is 
included  in  part  in  the  Exposition  grounds. 

The  oity  water  supply  is  obtained  from  Lake 
Erie.  It  is  pure  and  unlimited. 


Interest  in  what  is  going  on  at  the  site  of  the 
Exposition  is  so  great  that  visitors  from  abroad 
brave  all  kinds  of  storms  and  face  hardships 
which  would  daunt  many  a  courageous  person, 
in  their  efforts  to  obtain  glimpses  of  the  beauty 
of  the  Rainbow  Oity.  The  winds  sweep  across 
the  grounds  of  the  Exposition,  making  them 
about  the  coldest  place  in  Buffalo;  but  the 
men  on  the  buildings  keep  steadily  at  work. 
Neither  mud  nor  cold,  nor  ice  nor  snow  can 
stop  the  activity  on  the  Pan-American  grounds, 
although  there  are  times  when  some  kinds  of 
work  have  to  be  suspended.  The  various  heads 
of  departments  of  the  constructive  work  and 
contractors  and  their  men  are  showing  admira¬ 
ble  determination  and  perseverance  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  important  duties  during 
the  inclement  season,  so  that  everything  may 
be  complete  and  in  apple  pie  order  when  the 
gates  swing  open  on  the  first  of  next  May. 


AGLIMPSEOFTHE  PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION 
ACORNER  OF  EUEeTRieiTY  .BUILDING  SHOWING  LOGGIA 
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the  writer  not  long  since,  “Dr.  Blackburn  was  A-ve’ge 

chaplain  of  the  Senate  the  winter  1  was  there  feasors  tants  Salary 

and  we  were  better  men  because  of  his  pray-  Columbia .  37  96  133  $2739 

■  uuji.  ju-  umon .  13  17  27  1210 

ers.  “  One  who  had  been  a  student  under  him  Hamilton  li  8  19  1652 

COLLEGE#  wrote  recently,  No  one  could  be  in  hie  Colgate .  lo  6  16  1630 

class  room  four  years  and  not  become  a  thor-  Vassar  .  18  65  73  1C57 

LOCATION.  ough  Christian.  ’  ’  Cornell .  61  174  238  1606 

Huron  College  is  one  of  the  little  Western  34  New  York  Colleges- .  443  747  1190  1289 

Christian  Colleges  that  stand  like  the  picket  facul,t\.  Huron,  s.d . .  7  3  lo  ^ 

line  of  an  army  along  the  far  Western  frontier.  The  Faculty  consists  this  year  of  seven  mem-  hy  Po  cemen . 

It  is  almost  at  the  northern  end  of  the  line,  for  hers  with  three  assistants.  They  teach  five,  expensks. 

while  there  are  two  similar  colleges  in  North  often  six  periods  per  day  and  do  not  consider  ^  friend  of  the  writer  recently  remarked, 
Dakota,  they  are  a  little  farther  east  than  their  work  done  when  they  leave  the  class-  “jd  costs  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  spoil  a 
Huron.  North  and  west  of  Huron  there  is  a  room.  They  are  refined  and  highly  cultured  boy  in  au  Eastern  College.”  A  very  much 
region  larger  than  New  England  and  the  mid-  toon  wifi  women,  and  though  their  class-room  gmaller  sum  than  that  will  pay  all  the  neces- 
dle  states  combined,  without  a  single  Christian  work  is  equal  to  that  done  in  the  best  Eastern  gary  expenses  of  a  student  for  one  year  at 
College.  Colleges,  their  most  valuable  and  lasting  serv-  Huron.  The  majority  of  our  students  earn 

In  the  part  of  this  region  nearest  Huron  the  i®  that  rendered  through  the  personal  touch  part  or  all  of  their  expenses.  They  come  some- 
people  are  farmers,  who  in  connection  with  of  life  upon  life  among  the  students.  times  with  a  little  money  and  if  a  job  of  jani- 

their  wheat  raise  larger  or  smaller  “bunches”  consecbation.  tor  work  or  “chores”  can  be  found  they  are 

of  cattle.  Farther  west  the  people  are  ranch-  Both  teachers  and  students  in  schools  such  able  to  get  through  the  year.  If  no  new 


or  Sky  Pilot.  They  are 
the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  East  who  have  come 
out  into  the  West  to  build  i 

homes  and  states.  Among  M 

such  a  people,  with  strong 
faith  and  enduring  hope  H 

but  slender  resources,  ear-  I 

nest,  praying  men  and  I 

women  are  endeavoring  to  H 

build  a  Christian  College.  I 

Huron  is  now  the  most  I 

accessible  town  in  the  I 

eastern  part  of  the  state.  H 

It  has  over  three  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants.  There 
are  one  hundred  thousand 
people  in  the  region  tributary  to  it.  It  is  seven  as  Huron  College  display  a  degree  of  conseora- 
hundred  miles  northwest  from  Chicago  and  tion  rarely  seen  elsewhere.  One  of  our  teaoh- 
abont  half  way  between  New  York  and  San  ers.  Prof.  H.  M.  Gage,  refused  a  business  posi- 
Franoisoo.  When  the  railroads  cross  the  plains,  tion  which  would  have  paid  him  four  times 
Huron  'College  will  be  the  first  Christian  Col-  the  salary  he  receives  from  the  College.  An- 
lege — almost  the  first  one  of  any  kind — within  other,  Mies  Elizabeth  Reid  and  her  invalid 
the  reach  of  students  for  a  thousand  miles  sister,  are  entirely  dependent  upon  Miss  Reid’s 
north  and  west.  salary  of  f450  per  year.  Prof.  J.  O.  Notstein 

DB.  BLACKBURN.  Said  of  her:  “She  has  in  most  respects  the  best 

,  Consecration  and  sacrifice  are  the  foundation  literary  mind  that  I  have  had  in  my  classes  in 
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clothing  need  be  bought,  the  following  list 
will  include  all  the  necessary  expensas  of  a 
student  for  one  school  year: 

Tuition  |  10 

Incidental  fee  6 

Room  I 

Heat,  2  in  a  room  0 

Board,  86  weeks  TB 

Books  10 

General  expense  M 

Total  ^io 


FLORENCE  KEISER 


LUTHER  NELSON 


JESSE  WILSON 


WINONA  MALLITT 


WALTER  HUBBARD 


Total 
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THE  LORD’S  SUPPER. 

Introductory  Study. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  teachers  who  care 
for  snch  study  it  seems  not  amiss  here  to  in¬ 
quire  somewhat  closely  into  the  nature  and 
meaning  and  order  of  that  sacrament  which  is 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church :  the  Oommunion  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  cur  Lord.  In  certain  characteristics 
the  observance  of  this  sacrament  by  the  early 
church  differed  from  present  custom,  as  be¬ 
comes  evident  from  a  study  of  1  Corinthians 
zi.,  where  St.  Paul  passes  strictures  upon  and 
undertakes  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  Corin. 
thian  Christians  in  this  regard.  He  tells  the 
Corinthians  that  he  had  received  of  the  Lord 
that  which  he  had  taught  them ;  it  is  worth 
while  to  seek  to  know  what  precisely  it  was 
which  he  had  been  thus  divinely  taught. 


We  see  in  Acts  ii.  43,  (compare  46, )  that  the 
custom  of  the  Church  immediately  after  Pen¬ 
tecost  was  to  observe  the  Lord’s  Supper  daily. 
We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  between  the 
night  on  which  our  Lord  was  betrayed  and  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  it  had  been  observed 
at  all.  Surely,  if  it  bad  formed  one  of  the 
holy  occupations  of  the  ten  days  of  waiting, 
between  the  Ascension  and  Pentecost,  it  would 
have  been  mentioned  in  i.  14.  It  was  then,  ap¬ 
parently,  one  of  the  formal  means  by  which 
the  visible  Church  was  constituted  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  and  was  understood  to  be  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  outward  characteristic— the  exponent 
and  tie  of  oneness  with  Christ.  All  men,  the 
blind  beggar  at  the  temple  gate,  the  sick  along 
the  streets,  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  gifts,  the  signs  and  wonders  they  wrought ; 
only  those  who  openly  avowed  faith  in  Christ 
were  admitted  to  the  breaking  of  bread. 

Evidently,  then,  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  was  a  memorial  of  him;  its 


form  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  express  to  thoM 
who  had  not  known  him  in  the  flesh,  as  well 
as  to  those  who  had  known  him,  the  reality 
and  the  meaning  of  his  life  and  his  death,  his 
true  humanity,  his  entire  gift  of  himself,  his 
personal  relation  to  every  believer.  All  this, 
in  a  depth  of  significance  limited  only  by  the 
power  of  each  individual’s  apprehension,  was 
evidently  set  forth  in  the  broken  cake  of  bread, 
the  poured  out  wine,  shared  by  all  who  came 
around  the  board. 

But  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  more  than  thia 
It  was,  as  has  been  said,  the  bond  of  formal 
and  visible  unity.  Members  of  Jesus  Christ, 
by  this  act  of  oommunion  they  also  showed  and 
recognized  that  they  who  partook  were  mem¬ 
bers  also  one  of  another.  It  was  the  sign  and 
seal  of  a  mystic  relationship,  more  real  and 
vital  than  relationships  of  mere  fiesh  and  blood ; 
for  by  it  those  who  shared  became  one  in  the 
Life,  the  essential  and  only  Life,  of  the  world. 
A  vivid  realization  of  this  truth,  a  truth  which 
we  are  all  ready  to  admit,  would  change  the 
social  conditions  of  every  Christian  country 
in  this  world. 

The  Lord’s  Supper  was  meant,  still  farther. 


Most  of  our  students,  by  working  for  their 
board  or  lodging  or  both,  get  through  the  year 
with  the  actual  expenditure  of  much  less  money 
than  this. 

Oscar  E.  Tell  was  born  in  Sweden  twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  the  son  of  a  drunken  black¬ 
smith.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  left  his 
home,  came  to  this  country,  reaching  Iowa 
without  a  friend, 
a  cent  of  money  a 
ord  of  English, 
.-le  got  the  rndi- 
>  lents  of  an  edn- 
'  ktion,  was  led  to 
'  1  ive  his  heart  to 

'  >  Uirist,  desired  to 

study  for  the  min¬ 
istry,  came  to  the 
College  four  years 
ago,  did  “chores” 

OSCAK  E.  TELL  j,  t- 

and  house  work 
for  board  and  lodging  while  preparing  for  en¬ 
trance  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Freshman 
class. 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Andrews  is  the  daughter  of 
a  farmer  who  lives  near  Huron.  She  has  a 
great  desire  for_an  education,  but  her  father 
is  not  financially  able  to  help  her.  She  scrubs 
floors,  washes  dishes  and  does  other  work  in 
the  College 

kitchen  three  - 

hours  per  day 

for  her  board  * 

Her  class  "* 

standings  for  £  ,  "  •. 

the  term  just 
closed  were 
as^  follows  : 

92. 


Similar  things  might  be  written  of  very 
many  other  students  if  there  were  space. 

The  following  cut  shows  the  home  of  two  of  our 
students,  Charles  H.  and  Mary  Schreiber. 
This  farm  is  in  Potter  County,  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  west  of  Huron.  This  part  of  the 
state  is  best  suited  for  grazing  and  dairying, 
the  rainfall  not  being  sufficient  for  crop  raising. 
The  ranches  are  from  a  quarter  of  a  section  to 
several  sections  in  extent,  together  with  as 
much  grazing  land  adjacent  as  can  be  controlled. 


Charles  Schreiber,  in  a  letter  recently  writ-  the  city  limits  can  be  secured  and  fitted  up  for 
ten  to  President  French,  said:  “I  have  been  |1,600. 

led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  noblest  life  is  Gymnasium. — When  built  and  equipped,  it 
the  one  that  most  unselfishly  uses  its  best  for  will  be  self-supporting.  Will  cost  $5,000. 


the  good  of  mankind.  Because  of  this  impres¬ 
sion  received  in  the  College,  I  have  become  a 
student  volunteer  for  Foreign  Missions.  ’  ’ 

There  are  more  than  26,000  such  homes  in 
South  Dakota.  Huron  is  easily  reached  from 
the  greater  number  of  t^hem. 

WHAT  THE  COLLEGE  NEEDS. 

Current  Expenses.— Unless  we  close  the 
year  free  of  debt  we  forfeit  the  second  payment 
of  |1,000  from  the  Board  of  Aid.  To  assure 
this,  we  need  |3, 500  more  than  is  now  in  sight. 

Building.  —A  |30, 000  building  will  secure  the 
gift  from  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rail¬ 
road  Company  of  four  blocks,  about  sixteen 
acres,  of  land  within  the  city  limits  for  a 
permanent  campus. 

Dormitory.  — Our  present  accommodations  are 
inadequate.  Students  are  being  turned  away 
from  the  dormitory  and  they  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  board  and  lodging  in  private  homes. 
A  new  dormitory  is  an  imperative  need.  It 
will  cost  110,000. 

Athletic  Field. - The  State  Intercollegiate 

Oratorical  and  Athletic  Meet  will  be  held  in 
Huron  in  May,  1902.  Forty  acres  adjoining 


Endowment. — An  absolute  necessity  for  the 
permanent  establishment  of  the  College.  We 
need 

For  the  president’s  chair  $80,000 

For  7  professors’  chairs,  each  20,000 

For  80  permanent  scholarships,  each  1,000 


$200  000 


FOR  PRESENT  USE. 


The  new  catalogue  of  Princeton  University, 
about  to  appear,  will  show  1,249  students — aa 
increase  of  some  fifty  over  last  year. 


Library  $lt000 

Two  pianos  600 

Balance  on  boiler  800 

100  lecture-room  chairs  100 

80  scholarships,  each  60 

Declamation  prize  26 

Send  money  to  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Frenoh, 

Huron,  S.  Dak.,  or  to  the  Rev.  E.  O.  Ray 

D.D.,  Secretary  of  Beard  of  Aid  for  Colleges 

and  Academies,  508  Montauk  Block,  Chicago, 

Ill. 
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to  be  a  channel  of  spiritnal  life,  a  means  of 
that  abiding  in  Christ  by  which  the  current 
of  his  life  is  communicated  to  ns,  as  the  sap 
of  the  living  vine  to  its  branches.  It  was 
meant  as  a  means  of  faith,  an  evident  token 
by  which  our  sluggish  spiritnal  senses  may  ap¬ 
prehend  him;  it  was  meant  as  a  reminder  of 
the  worth  of  onr  own  life  and  service,  bought 
by  hie  death,  a  price  inestimable.  Who  of  ns 
BO  appreciates  this  as  to  realize  how  important 
onr  life  and  service  ought  to  be  and  may  be  to 
the  Church  and  to  the  cause  of  Christ? 

Corinth  was  a  strategic  point  of  Christian  ad¬ 
vance,  being  the  resort  of  many  nationalities, 
and  Paul  had  spent  a  year  and  a  half  there 
(about  61 -6S  A.D. )  with  great  success,  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  being  nnnsually  favorable  (Acts 
zviii.  14,  17,  R.  y. ).  Some  Jews  and  many 
Qontiles  were  among  his  converts,  the  greater 
nnmber  being  of  inferior  rank  (1  Cor.  i.  26) 
and  imited  education.  Many  of  them  were 
of  Roman  origin,  as  the  proportion  of  Roman 
names  shows.  (I  14-16 zvi.  17.  Rom.  zvi.  21  23, 
Superscription,  Acts  zviii  8,  17 ). 

After  building  up  an  important  church,  Paul 
left  Corinth  to  attend  a  feast  at  Jerusalem.  He 
then  passed  three  years  at  Ephesns,  and  it  was 
toward  the  close  of  this  time  that  he  heard  re¬ 
ports  of  disorders  in  the  Corinthian  Chnrch 
(1  Cor.  i.  11,  V.  1,  2,  iz.  1,  5,  6,  etc. ).  The 
disorders  were  especially  marked  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Lord’s  Snpper,  and  they  called 
forth  the  section  of  Paul’s  first  letter  which 
in  so  important  a  way  snpplements  the  Synop¬ 
tic  account  of  the  institution  of  this  rite. 

The  disorders  which  had  crept  into  the  Lord’s 
Sapper,  were  (as  disorders  always  are)  in  part 
the  natural  working  ont  of  old  cnstoms.  The 
sacrament,  as  to  day’s  lesson  shows,  was  in¬ 
stituted  at  the  close  of  a  festal  meal— the  Pass- 
over.  It  was  apparently  for  a  long  time  cele¬ 
brated  at  the  close  of  the  common  meal,  which 
indeed  the  conditions  of  the  Early  Church  re- 
quired^  Now  the  Greeks  had  a  custom  (im¬ 
itated  by  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion)  of  form¬ 
ing  clubs  or  societies,  at  which  a  common  meal 
was  eaten  monthly,  weekly,  or  in  some  cases 
daily,  the  very  object  of  some  of  these  socie¬ 
ties  being  to  give  an  inconspionons  charity  to 
the  poor,  who  formed  a  part  of  the  member¬ 
ship.  The  Apostles,  with  that  wise  adaptation 
of  ezisting  customs,  sanctifying  them  to  a  new 
and  holy  purpose,  which  characterized  them  as 
it  had  characterized  our  Lord,  had  adopted  this 
custom  and  consecrated  both  it  and  all  that  to 
these  Gentiles  it  bad  signified  of  mutual  fel¬ 
lowship  and  service,  to  the  higher  meaning 
which  Christ  had  shown  to  ezist  in  human  re¬ 
lationships,  and  in  the  relation  of  the  human 
to  the  divine.  This  common  meal  became  the 
Love  Feast,  and  was  either  begun  or  ended 
with  the  Lord’s  Supper.  But  in  Corinth  this 
common  meal  bad  become  so  debased  that  the 
holy  service  which  was  meant  to  sanctify  it 
became  a  mockery  or  an  impossibility. 

In  Corinth  as  in  the  early  days  in  Jerusalem, 
there  was  a  certain  element  of  communism 
among  the  brethren,  and  for  the  same  reason : 
the  Church  consisted  of  men  at  very  widely 
separated  degrees  in  the  social  scale.  Many 
were  very  poor;  some  were  well-to-do.  The 
common  snpper,  or  Love  Feast  (the  Agape  as 
it  is  called),  was  provided  by  each  bringing 
more  or  less  or  nothing  at  all,  according  as  he 
was  able,  and  all  alike  sharing  the  provision. 
Such  a  meal  might  most  appropriately  precede 
the  communion  of  his  body  and  blood,  who 
gave  himself  for  ns.  But  now  little  cliques 
had  crept  in ;  each  would  share  only  with  his 
own  set,  and  the  poor  were  left  out  altogether, 
BO  that  some  went  hungry,  while  others  went 
even  to  the  eztent  of  intemperance.  Verily, 
this  was  no  longer  the  Lord’t  sapper,  when  such 
unchristian  characteristics  as  these  had  crept 
In;  it  was  simply  their  own  eupper  (1  Cor.  zi. 


20  21)  that  they  ate,  even  though  words  of 
consecration  had  been  spoken  over  the  food. 

One  cannot  study  a  passage  like  this,  in  these 
dajs,  when  conditions  but  not  human  hearts 
have  so  greatly  changed,  without  putting  the 
searching  question  to  oneself :  Though  no  Love 
Feast  now  precedes  the  Communion  to  be  pro¬ 
faned,  is  the  sin  of  the  Corinthian  Chnrch  en¬ 
tirely  absent  from  our  midst?  While  one  at 
this  table  is  hungry  with  whom  I  might  have 
shared  my  abundance,  can  I  truly  eat  the  sap¬ 
per  of  the  Lord? 

The  Love  Feast  was  only  an  accessory,  some¬ 
thing  in  a  sense  accidental ;  it  could  be  given 
up,  and  must  be,  if  it  became  an  occasion  of 
sin.  But  the  solemn  coizmemoration  of  the 
Lord’s  death  could  never  be  given  up;  if  abuses 
had  crept  in  they  must  be  done  away  with,  or 
the  fate  of  the  Church  was  sealed  (see  verse 
80),  for  a  Church  without  this  sacrament  was 
inconceivable.  And  therefore  Paul,  having 
brushed  aside  all  that  was  not  essential,  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  derail  once  more  the  solemn  order  for 
the  holy  service,  seeking  so  to  bring  out  all 
its  wondrous  meaning,  that  they  would  never 
again  be  inclined  to  profane  it. 

There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  literal 
accuracy  of  Paul's  words,  when  he  says  em¬ 
phatically,  I  received  of  the  Lord.  Again  and 
again  he  tells  us  that  he  has  seen  the  Lord, 
distinguishing  carefully  between  visions  and 
actual  appearances. 

There  are  slight  differences  between  this  ac¬ 
count  and  those  of  the  Gospels;  they  simply 
show  that  Paul  was  making  a  special  poin^ 
here  of  literal  ezactness.  The  description  of 
the  Lord’s  Snpper  is  very  graphic  and  very 
solemn.  No  act  in  all  the  life  of  Christ  is  so 
plainly  set  forth  to  us  as  this  supreme  ezpress- 
sion  of  his  love.  The  subsequent  strictures 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Corinthians  are  all 
made  with  reference  to  the  spiritual  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  rite,  and  thus  Paul  sums  up  (verses 
88,  84):  Let  the  coming  together  be  simply  for 
the  Lord’s  Snpper,  and  let  that  be  orderly 
celebrated.  Let  the  love  feasts  be  discon¬ 
tinued,  lest  they  bring  this  into  condemnation. 

There  is  an  important  lesson  as  to  relative 
values  of  forms  and  ceremonies  here.  Though 
Paul  is  BO  anziouB  to  have  things  done  in  order, 
he  prescribes  no  outward  method,  only  an  in¬ 
ward  preparation.  He  does  not  say,  “Let  the 
officers  of  the  church  distribute  the  elements,  ’  ’ 
though  that  would  have  checked  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  greed.  Nor  does  he  prohibit  the  use  of 
wine,  though  its  abuse  had  been  very  great. 
Nor  does  he  warn  against  too  frequent  com¬ 
munion,  as  tending  to  weaken  the  solemnity 
of  the  act.  He  simply  teaches  that  they  must 
discern  the  Lord’s  body,  that  is,  first  recognize 
what  he  has  done  for  them ;  and  second,  rever¬ 
ence  their  fellow-members  (zii.  5;  Rom.  zii. 
16,  17)  as  members  with  themselves  of  his  mys¬ 
tical  body,  to  offend  whom  was  to  wound  him 
afresh.  _ 

THE  LESSON. 

Matt.  zzvi.  17-80. 

Gk)LDFN  Text.— This  do  in  remembrance  of 
me.  — Luke  zzii.  19. 

Verse  17.  The  question  as  to  the  date  of 
the  Lord’s  Sapper  has  been  more  than  once  in 
the  last  ten  years  discussed  in  these  pages  and 
we  shall  not  enter  upon  it  here.  Our  lesson 
passage  says  that  it  was  the  first  day  of  un¬ 
leavened  bread,  that  is,  of  the  Passover  festival 
(Ezod.  zii.  16-20). 

Verses  18,  19.  The  narrative  evidently 
points  to  the  necessity  for  secrecy.  Our  Lord 
had  manifestly  been  in  danger  ever  since  bis 
arrived  in  Jeruealem,  and  he  had  evidently 
taken  precautions  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  hierarchy.  By  day  he  was  safe,  for  there 
were  thousands  in  Jerusalem  who  would  have 
resisted  his  arrest  in  public ;  but  he  had  not  as 


yet  passed  a  night  in  Jerusalem  (Mark  zi.  11, 
19,  Luke  zzi.  87,  etc. ).  The  narrative  in  Mark 
(ziv.  18-16  and  Luke  zzii.  8-13)  shows  still 
more  clearly  the  precautions  that  Jesus  had 
taken  not  to  have  his  whereabouts  in  the  city 
on  that  Passover  evening  known  even  to  his  dis¬ 
ciples,  ezcept  to  the  trusted  Peter  and  John. 
One  trusted  friend  he  evidently  had  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  with  him  the  arrangement  bad  so 
been  made  that  an  unsuspecting  servant 
should  be  the  unwitting  guide  of  these  two 
disciples  to  the  house  where  the  Passover  was 
to  be  eaten. 

Verses  20,  21.  The  Synoptics  omit  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  washing  of  the  disciples’  feet 
given  by  John  (ziii  1-20)  which  occurred  be¬ 
fore  the  feast  began  It  was  daring  the  progress 
of  the  feast  that  the  shadow— not  of  death,  but 
of  betrayal,  the  bitter  sorrow  of  the  treachery 
of  one  beloved,  forced  from  the  Lord’s  lips  the 
sad  announcement,  prefaced  by  the  significant 
Verily,  that  one  of  those  there  present  would 
betray  his  Lord. 

Verse  23.  It  is  very  significant  that  not  one 
of  the  disciples  repudiated  the  possibility  of 
such  a  crime.  Peter’s  emphatic,  Ij  all  shall  be 
offended  in  thee,  1  will  never  be  offendtd  (vs.  83) 
is  not  heard  here.  Each,  amazed  and  sorrowful, 
said  not  "It  cannot  be  I,’’  but  Can  it  be  I, 
Lord?  How  could  it  be  possible? 

Verses  28,  24.  We  learn  from  John’s  ac¬ 
count  (ziii.  28-26)  that  these  words  were 
spoken  privately  to  the  beloved  disciple,  or  at 
most,  only  to  him  and  Peter.  This  takes  some- 
thiug  of  its  effrontery  from  the  question  of 
Judas  in  the  nezt  verse. 

Verse  26.  The  question  was  probably  asked 
by  Judas  at  the  time  when  it  went  the 
rounds  of  the  table,  verses  28  and  24  being  of 
the  nature  of  a  parenthesis.  It  is  especially 
mentioned  that  Judas  asked  the  question,  not 
because  be  asked  it  twice,  or  some  time  after 
the  others  in  unconscious  self- betrayal,  but 
because  it  was,  in  the  writer’s  mind,  so  mon¬ 
strous  a  fact  that  he  should  ask  it  at  all. 
John's  account  (ziii.  27-80)  clearly  shows  that 
the  question  led  no  one  to  suspect  Judas  of 
being  the  traitor. 

Verse  26.  All  four  accounts  (including  that 
of  Paul,  1  Oor.  zi.  26;  John  makes  no  mention 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper)  mention  that  Jesus  blessed 
the  bread.  There  must  have  been  something 
impressive  in  the  act.  The  word  in  Luke  (zzii. 
19)  and  Oorinthians  is  the  one  from  which  we 
call  the  Lord’s  Snpper  the  Eucharist.  One  of 
the  longest  and  bitterest  of  the  controversies 
of  the  Early  Church  was  as  to  what  Christ 
said  in  this  place.  The  manuscripts  vary 
much. 

Verses  27,  28.  The  accounts  of  Luke  and 
Paul  seem  to  imply  that  the  bread  was  given 
during  supper,  the  cup  after  it.  The  word 
translated  testament  in  the  Authorized  Version, 
and  covenant  in  the  Revised  includes  both 
ideas ;  his  death  was  needed  to  give  reality  to 
the  covenant  into  which  Christ  entered  with 
his  people,  as  the  death  of  a  testator  alone 
gives  validity  to  a  will. 

Verse  29.  These  words  evidently  point  to 
an  impending  parting,  and  must  have  been  so 
understood  by  the  disciples.  And  they  as  evi¬ 
dently  refer  to  a  joyful  reunion  in  the  future 
world.  The  figure  of  a  heavenly  feast  was 
precisely  that  by  which  the  Jews  of  that  day 
pictured  the  joys  of  a  future  life.  It  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  an  authoritative  description  or 
even  suggestion.  Onr  Lord  was  not  here  con¬ 
cerned  to  teach  any  truth  as  to  the  future  state. 
He  is  simply  assuring  them  of  the  one  great 
truth  that  his  disciples  will  be  with  him  in  the 
Father’s  kingdom. 

Verse  80.  The  Passover  festival  always 
closed  with  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  the  second 
part  of  the  Hallel  (Ps.  czv. -czviii. ),  but  there 
are  those  who  think  that  this  was  "a  new 
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song."  Why  Jesus  did  not  go  farther  away 
than  the  Mount  of  Olives  when  be  knew  his 
life  to  be  in  danger  is  a  question  that  would 
carry  us  too  far.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
though  he  did  not  court  danger  he  knew  when 
avoidance  of  it  had  become  impossible. 


The  present  series  of  lessons  does  not  include 
our  Lord’s  disconrse  on  the  Last  Things  (Matt, 
xziv.  and  parallel  passages) ;  but  many  stn 
dents  of  the  Gospel  narrative  will  be  interested 
in  an  exposition  of  this  difficult  chapter  given 
by  Dr.  Hazard  in  the  February  number  of  The 
Pilgrim  Teacher  (Boston).  The  exposition  is 
full  and  elaborate ;  it  turns  upon  the  two  points, 
the  so-called  Paronsia,  and  the  "end  of  the 
world.  ’  ’  The  word  translated  coming  ( paronsia) 
is  explained  by  Dr.  Hazard  as  here  signifying 
not,  as  is  commonly  assumed,  *  *  Second  coming,  ’  ’ 
but  presence ;  and  assumes  that  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  will  be  coincident  with  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Jesus  as  inaugurating  the  new  era. 
"The  end  of  the  world”— more  properly,  the 
consummation  of  the  age  has  the  same  reference; 
the  new  era  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus,  of  the 
manifestation  of  bis  presence  as  Messiah,  will 
be  ushered  in  at  the  time  when  the  temple  is 
destroyed.  The  ands  in  verse  8  are  not  used 
to  unite  three  distinct  ideas,  but  three  phases 
or  aspects  of  one  idea.  From  this  point  of 
departure  the  study  of  the  chapter  is  extremely 
illuminating. 


SOME  VERSIONS  AND  EDITIONS  OF 
THE  BIBLE. 

Gen.  Charles  W.  Darling- 
VIII 

1819  A  portion  of  the  New  Testament  was 
translated  by  Nathaniel  Pearce  into  the  Tigre 
language.  Pearce  was  a  man  of  very  eccentric 
character,  but  of  extraordinary  attainments  in 
the  dialects  of  this  country,  and  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  through  which  he  traveled.  In  his  vari¬ 
ous  tours  he  bad  acquired  varied  and  extensive 
information  relative  to  the  people  and  their 
languages  with  whom  be  sojourned  He  had 
roamed  through  Russia  and  Caina;  he  had 
lived  as  a  Mussulman  in  Arabia,  and  for  four¬ 
teen  years  he  had  resided  as  a  Christian  and  a 
warrior,  in  Abyssinia.  Owing  to  his  restless  . 
habits,  however,  he  bad  never  acquired  skill 
in  writing  the  Ethiopic  character,  and  he  was 
therefore  obliged  to  write  his  translation  in 
Roman  characters.  He  regulated  the  orthog¬ 
raphy  by  his  ear,  spelling  every  word  according 
to  the  sound.  This  person  was  employed  by 
Mr.  Jowett,  a  missionary  who  resided  in 
Egypt,  and  who  superintended  the  work  of 
translation.  Tigre  is  little  else  than  vulgar 
Ethicpic.  The  province  of  Tigre  is  the  most 
important  of  the  three  divisions,  Tigre,  Amhara 
and  Shoa,  of  Abyssinia.  It  lies  directly  north 
of  Amhara,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Tacazze,  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Nile.  It 
has  the  form  of  an  irregular  trapezium  and 
comprises  about  four  degrees  of  latitude  and 
as  many  of  longitude. 

A  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Moultari,  or  Wnch  dialect  was  commenced  at 
Serampore,  and  one  thousand  copies  of  the 
New  Testament  were  subsequently  printed. 
The  district  of  Moultan,  in  which  this  dialect 
is  vernacular,  is  enclosed  by  the  rivers  Indus, 
Obenab  and  Gharra.  It  has  the  Punjab  on  the 
north,  Sinde  on  the  west  and  south,  and  the 
Sandy  Desert  on  the  east.  The  territory  does 
not  exceed  110  miles  in  length  by  70  in 
breadth,  and  the  population  is  about  400,000. 
Brahmanism  and  Mohammedanism  are  the  two 
predominant  religions.  The  dialect  is  called 
Wnch,  or  Ooch,  from  a  town  of  that  name  in 
the  southern  extremity  of  Moultan.  It  differs 
little  from  the  Sindhee,  and  the  character  in 


which  it  is  written  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
used  in  writing  Sindhee. 

A  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  Kunkuna, 
consisting  of  one  thousand  copies,  was  printed 
at  Serampore  in  the  Devanagari  character. 
This  translation  does  not  seem  to  be  of  great 
importance,  for  the  reason  tbat^the  Mahratta 
dialect  is  more  in  use  among  the  natives  of  the 
Ooncan.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  Kunkuna 
is  the  prozper  language  of  the  Goncan,  a  long 
narrow  strip  of  land  which  is  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  Malabar  and  Canara.  The  area  of  this 
maritime  district  has  been  estimated  at  about 
12,000  miles  square,  and  it  has  a  population 
of  about  1,000  000.  The  dialect  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  Sanscrit. 

A  version  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Esquimaux  of  Labrador,  by  the 
conjoint  labor  of  the  Moravian  missionaries. 
The  Esquimaux  are  dispersed  over  the  northern 
coast  of  North  America,  inhabiting  the  shores 
of  all  the  seas,  bays,  gulfs  and  islands  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
They  are  also  found  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
continent,  along  the  coast  of  Labrador,  as  far 
south  as  the  fiftieth  degree  of  latitude. 
They  are  likewise  to  be  met  with  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  coast  of  America,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  from  Behring  Strait  to  Mount  St. 
Elias,  in  the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude.  Their 
territory  is  exclusively  maritime,  for  they  are 
seldom  found  above  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  seashore.  The  uniformity  which  pervades 
the  grammatical  principles  on  which  all  Ameri¬ 
can  languages  are  constructed  is  not  observable 
in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Esquimaux,  for  the 
corresponding  words  in  different  dialects  differ 
widely  from  each  other,  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  warrant  the  supposition  of  their  having 
been  deduced  from  distinct  roots.  When  the 
Moravian  missionaries  first  visited  Labrador 
they  supposed  that  the  natives  spoke  the  same 
language  as  the  Esquimaux  of  Greenland, 
where  a  Moravian  mission  had  been  estab¬ 
lished.  It  was,  however,  soon  discovered  that 
the  dialect  of  Labrador  differed  in  so  many 
respects  from  that  of  Greenland,  that  the 
same  version  of  the  Scriptures  would  not  be 
available  for  both  countries.  The  missionaries 
therefore  addressed  themselves  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  to  the  preparation  of  a  harmony  of  the 
Gospels  for  the  Esquimaux  of  Labrador. 

1820.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  Konsulu,  a  Hindnwee  dialect,  and 
went  to  press  this  year.  This  dialect  is  spoken 
in  the  west  of  Ondeor  rather  in  what  is  con 
stitnted,  prior  to  the  annexation  of  the  entire 
province  in  185G,  the  reserved  territory  of  the 
King  of  Oude.  In  the  specimen  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  in  this  dialect,  twenty-seven  of  the 
words  belong  to  the  Bengalee  and  Hindnwee 
languages,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  are  pure 
Sanscrit. 

An  edition  of  1,(  00  copies  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  Bughelmndee,  or  Baghelcundee,  an¬ 
other  Hindnwee  dialect,  was  struck  off  by  the 
Serampore  missionaries.  Boghela,  or  Baghel- 
cund,  in  which  this  dialect  is  vernacular,  lies 
east,  or  rather  southeast,  of  Bnndelcnnd,  and 
extends  as  far  southward  as  the  sources  of  the 
Nerbudda.  Its  extent  is  about  25,000  miles  and 
it  is  very  thinly  populated.  The  devoted  zeal 
and  untiring  industry  exhibited  by  the  Seram¬ 
pore  missionaries,  in  striving  to  bestow  on 
every  tribe  and  province  in  India  a  version  of 
the  Word  of  God,  must  ever  be  regarded  with 
admiration  by  all  Christians;  yet  it  is  now 
but  too  evident  that  their  talents  and  energies 
were  to  a  certain  extent  wasted,  for  a  more 
extended  acquaintance  with  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants  has  led  to  the  conviction  that 
fewer  distinct  versions  of  the  Scriptures  are 
required  by  the  missions  of  India  than  were 
at  first  deemed  necessary  by  the  pioneers  of 
Christianity  in  that  extensive  region. 


An  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  Marwar  by  the  Serampore  mission¬ 
aries,  who  commenced  the  version  seven  yean 
previously.  Joudpoor,  or  Marwar,  the  region 
in  which  this  dialect  is  spoken,  is  the  most 
extensive  of  the  Rajpoot  states.  It  lies  be¬ 
tween  twenty-four  degrees  and  twenty-eight 
dergees  north  latitude,  and  extends  from 
Oodeypoor  in  the  east  to  the  province  of  Sinde 
in  the  west;  including  an  area  of  about  85,- 
000  square  miles,  with  a  population  estimated 
at  l,7t0,000.  That  the  Marwar  dialect  contains 
many  words  of  Hindnwee  origin  is  well 
known,  but  few  details  are  known  concerning 
its  idioms  or  structure. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Nepalese 
was  printed  at  Serampore.  Nepaul  was  for¬ 
merly  divided  among  numerous  petty  princes, 
but  since  the  middle  of  the  past  century  it  has 
been  united  into  one  kingdom.  The  aborigines 
of  the  country  apparently  belong  to  the  Mongo¬ 
lian  race,  but  great  numbers  of  the  present  in¬ 
habitants  are  of  Hindoo  descent.  Brahmanism 
is  the  predominant  religion,  although  Buddhism 
has  many  votaries.  Various  dialects  prevail  in 
different  parts  of  this  extensive  territory,  but 
the  principal  of  these  is  unquestionably  the 
Nepalese,  or  Ehaspoora,  which  is  exclusively 
used  by  the  reigning  family  and  by  the  higher 
castes.  Originally  it  was  merely  the  vernacu¬ 
lar  of  a  Hindoo  tribe,  whom  tradition  repre¬ 
sents  as  having  sought  refuge  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Nepaul  during  an  invasion  of  the 
Mohammedans,  about  the  fourteenth  century 
of  our  era.  These  Hindoos  are  still  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  name  of  Parabatiya,  or  Para- 
butties,  and  hence  their  dialect  is  frequently 
designated  the  Parbntti,  or  mountain  Hindu- 
wee. 

Christian  En¬ 
deavor 

Rev.  Henry  T  McEwen,  D  D- 

AcknnwleCgin}-  The  Saviour. 

Feb.  11.  Confession  commanded.  R'lm  10:  4-U 

13.  Its  need.  Prov  3 :  6 :  Luke  13 :  8.  9. 

is.  How  it  helps  us  IJohnl:  lO-M 

14.  The,  influence  of  testimony.  Acts  19;  10-30.. 

1.5.  God  Klorifled.  Phil.  3:  o  il. 

16.  The  rock  of  the  chuich.  Ms tt.  16:  13-18 

17.  Topic  Confess!,  g  Christ.  Matt.  10  :  33-39. 

The  abhorrence  and  avoidance  of  one  form 
of  sin  does  not  permit  ns  to  commit  another 
with  impunity.  Passion  stains  many  against 
whom  you  could  bring  no  charge  of  dishonesty. 
Most  sinners  hate  some  forms  of  sin.  Christ 
came  to  wash  away  all  sins,  not  some  sins. 
Our  sins,  as  well  as  our  neighbors’  sins.  Be¬ 
cause  there  are  millions  who  are  careful  to 
confess  faith  in  Christ,  whilst  they  are  care¬ 
less  about  living  Christ,  it  does  not  follow  that 
other  millions  are  justified  in  attempting  to 
live  Christ  without  confessing  him  at  all.  The 
former  fall  under  the  condemnation  which 
Christ  metes  out  to  those  who  ‘ '  say  and  do  not,  ’  ’ 
the  latter  "hide  their  light  under  a  bushel.  ” 
For  the  one  as  surely  as  for  the  other  Christ 
had  censure,  not  commendation.  If  all  should 
follow  this,  which  is  the  practice  of  many,  we 
should  have  to  disband  our  churches  for  lack 
of  members,  and  it  would  not  then  be  long 
until  we  should  have  no  Christians  because 
Gcd’s  ordinances  of  worship,  baptism,  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper  had  been  neglected.  The  loss 
would  be  irreparable.  Wherever  the  life  owes 
its  strength  and  hope  to  Christ,  the  lip  as  well 
as  the  life  should  declare  his  glory.  Witness- 
ng  for  Christ  is  a  part  of  every  Christian’s 
duty.  "Ye  are  my  witnesses. ” 

Not  always,  but  often,  secret  sins  beget 
silence  concerning  Christ.  "If  I  became  a 
Christian,  I  should  have  to  get  out  of  my  bus- 
ness,  or  change  its  methods.  It  is  too  late  to 
do  that  now.”  Unwillingness  or  inability  to 
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make  restitntion  for  past  wrong  doing  is  often 
the  oanse  for  present  silenoe.  Fierce  battles 
are  fonght,  sometimes  ending  in  victory,  some¬ 
times  in  defeat,  where  the  issue  is  the  giving 
np  of  that  indulgence  against  which  God 
thundered  from  Sinai  in  the  seventh  command¬ 
ment.  The  Psalmist  sounded  the  depths  when 
he  prayed  to  be  cleansed  from  secret  funlts,  as 
well  as  to  be  kept  back  from  presumptuous 
sins.  These  and  all  other  silences  which  under 
the  guise  of  humility  cover  secret  sins  are 
guilty.  From  self  deception,  O  loving  Ohrist 
keep  us  free ! 

His  conception  of  confessing  Ohrist  is  alto¬ 
gether  too  narrow  who  makes  it  consist  only 
or  mainly  in  becoming  a  member  of  the  Ohnrch. 
This  ought  to  be  done  without  leaving  other 
things  undone.  That  minister,  elder,  deacon, 
or  church  member,  who  retails  salacious  stories, 
denies  his  Christ  before  men.  He  denies  his 
Ohrist  who  either  slights  or  shirks  his  mani¬ 
fest  duty,  whether  it  be  in  the  daily  toil  of 
the  mill,  the  store,  or  the  shop,  or  in  the  social 
oirole  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Read  the 
words  over  again.  He  that  denieth  me  before 
men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father 
who  is  in  heaven.  Confessing  Christ  means 
honest  business,  honest  toil,  pure  recreations 
and  pleasures. 

When  the  Jews  crucified  Ohrist  there  were 
three  things  which  they  did  not  know.  There¬ 
fore  their  calculations  miscarried,  and  their 
ends  were  defeated.  They  did  not  know  that 
Ohrist  would  rise  from  the  dead.  In  crucify¬ 
ing  him  they  expected  to  crush  also  his  dis- 
oiples.  It  never  occurred  to  them  that  his  fol. 
lowers  would  go  into  all  the  world  telling  of 
that  death  and  resurrection.  Had  they  known 
even  this  latter  fact,  they  could  not  have  con¬ 
ceived  of  the  attractive  and  transforming  power 
of  a  crucified  and  risen  Ohrist.  It  was  witness¬ 
ing,  proclaiming,  manifesting  Ohrist  in  word 
and  work,  which  gave  to  the  world  the  Apos. 
tolio  Ohnrch.  Until  your  silence  can  produce 
some  better  thing  than  their  speech,  do  yon  not 
think  it  would  be  better  to  follow  the  plan 
which  they  pursued?  To  a  grossly  pagan 
world,  they  gave  the  Ohnrch  of  Ohrist,  the 
Ohristian  home,  and  Ohristian  men  and  women, 
by  the  sincerity  and  purity  of  their  speech,  and 
by  the  power  of  lives  transformed  by  the  in¬ 
dwelling  Spirit  of  God.  “They  confessed  the 
good  confession  in  the  sight  of  many  witnesses.  ’  ’ 
Realizing  that  there  is  no  beauty  like  that  of 
holiness,  “they  adorned  the  doctrine  of  God 
our  Saviour  in  all  things.  ” 


One  of  the  new  members  of  the  Tenth  Legion 
has  been  paying  a  tithe  for  twenty  years.  He 
lives  in  Ohio.  ______ 

Forty -one  dollars  for  the  India  famine  fund 
is  a  liberal  offering  for  the  small  society  at 
Petersham,  Mass.  Besides  this  they  have  pur¬ 
chased  new  hymn-books  for  the  prayer-meeting, 
and  distributed  large  numbers  of  a  church  bul¬ 
letin  among  summer  visitors. 


The  first  Sunday  in  January,  Secretary  elect 
Hatch  of  the  India,  Bunrmab  and  Oeylon 
United  Society  of  Ohristian  Endeavor,  received 
thirty-nine  members  into  the  church  he  is 
leaving  at  Monson,  Mass.,  thirty  of  whom 
came  on  confession  of  faith.  It  is  a  delightful 
closing  of  his  efficient  pastorate. 


During  their  spare  moments  after  school  the 
small  girls  who  compose  the  missionary  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Polo,  Ill.,  Presbyterian  Society 
collected  a  barrel  of  clothing  for  the  Snow  Hill 
Mission,  Alabama,  and  a  Christmas  box  con¬ 
taining  games,  dolls  and  so  forth  for  destitute 
children  in  Chicago.  They  paid  the  express 
charges  with  their  own  hard-earned  pennies. 
This  society  has  a  member  studying  in  a 


Chicago  medical  college,  preparatory  to  be¬ 
coming  a  medical  missionary. 

It  is  not  only  important  to  give,  and  to  give 
generously,  but  quite  as  important  to  give 
wisely.  We  hope  every  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  signalized  Christian  Endeavor  Day 
by  making  a.  generous  offering  for  missions, 
and  we  hope  the  societies  will  give  as  a  rule 
through  their  own  mission  boards.  There  are 
constant  appeals  made  for  worthy  causes,  for 
orphans  and  for  famine  sufferers,  and  for  some 
causes  not  so  worthy ;  but  Endeavorers  should 
remember  that  the  pledged  work  of  their  de¬ 
nominational  boards  must  be  carried  on,  mis¬ 
sionaries  must  have  money,  native  preachers 
must  be  paid,  the  multifarious  work  of  the 
mission  stations  must  be  supported;  and  this 
regular  work  should  receive  our  first  and  chief 
contributions  on  Christian  Endeavor  Day  We 
hope  that  the  sums  contributed  by  Endeavorers 
through  the  regular  channels  this  year  will 
largely  exceed  what  has  ever  been  given  be¬ 
fore,  generous  as  these  contributions  have  been. 
The  boards  of  many  denominations  make  a  di¬ 
rect  appeal  for  Christian  Endeavor  contribu¬ 
tions.  Societies  that  do  not  receive  such  an 
appeal  can  easily  learn  from  their  pastors  how 
their  money  can  be  best  applied.— Dr.  F.  E. 
Clark  in  Christian  Endeavor  World. 


XHe  Prayer  Meeting 


Rev.  C  L.  Carhart. 

Week  beginning  February  10. 

Beginning  at  Jerusalem. 

Luke  24:  45-50. 

Our  Lord’s  missionary  instructions  and  the 
experience  of  the  Apostolic  Church  illustrate 
the  parable  of  the  growth  of  the  kingdom,  first 
the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in 
the  ear  (Mark  iv.  28).  The  progress  of  re¬ 
ligion  is  from  within  out,  not  accretion  but 
growth.  The  first  Jerusalem  is  the  heart.  The 
new  life  there  quickens  all  it  touches.  The 
lighted  torch  kindles  by  contact.  From  Jeru¬ 
salem  the  flame  is  carried  by  touch  of  living 
man  whom  God  has  touched  to  Antioch, 
Ephesus,  Rome,  the  uttermost  parts.  The  law 
of  growth  is  vital,  gradual,  natural.  When 
God  dwells  in  his  temple  at  Jerusalem,  a 
stream  of  blessing  flows  thence  to  the  end  of 
the  earth,  and  all  the  way  is  blessed. 

Even  more  clearly  here  we  have  a  law  of 
service.  Doty  is  according  to  opportunity. 
An  open  door  is  God’s  invitation  to  enter.  My 
neighbor  has  claims  because  he  is  nigh.  Take 
up  the  doty  at  hand.  It  may  carry  yon  further 
than  yon  think.  Nearness  is  not  always  a 
matter  of  geography.  His  horse  and  the  other 
man’s  wounds  helped  make  the  Samaritan  a 
neighbor.  Jerusalem  is  a  city.  As  the  Gospel 
went  from  city  to  city  till  it  reached  the  capi¬ 
tal,  as  St.  Luke  tells  in  the  Acts,  it  passed  by 
many  countrymen  and  left  them  pagans.  Then 
as  now  the  city  meant  opportunity.  My  Jeru¬ 
salem  is  where  I  can  do  most  needed  and  most 
efficient  service. 

Begin  at  Jerusalem,  your  own  heart.  Tarry 
for  the  promise  of  the  Father.  The  Spirit  of 
God  within  shall  make  possible  much  doing. 
Begin  at  Jerusalem,  the  home.  He  whose  re¬ 
ligion  does  not  make  him  pleasanter  to  live 
with  has  much  yet  to  learn  of  Ohrist.  Begin 
at  Jerusalem,  the  parish  and  the  community. 
There  is  a  fine  loyalty  to  the  immediate  fellow¬ 
ship  which  has  no  trace  of  narrowness.  There 
is  much  piety  in  being  a  good  neighbor  and  a 
good  citizen.  Begin  at  Jerusalem,  the  nation. 
Patriotism  may  be  a  very  Ohristian  thing  if  it 
seek  the  good  of  the  fatherland  that  it  may 
minister  to  the  world  wide  brotherhood.  No 
one  will  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  among  us  if 
we  neglect  our  own.  Our  national  Jerusalem 
fulfills  the  prophet’s  vision  of  the  city  without 


walls^(Zeoh.  ii.  4).  It  extends  half  round  the 
globe,  and  from  the  Arctic  Oircle  to  the  tropics, 
an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  self-sacrificing 
service. 

“  Beginning  from  Jerusalem,”  said  the  Lord, 
not  tarrying  at  Jerusalem.  Oessation  of  growth 
is  the  presage  of  death.  Limited  love  has  no 
kin  with  Ohrist’s.  It  is  desire  not  service. 

Begin  from  Jerusalem.  By  grace  of  him  who 
is  with  you  all  the  days  in  spiritual  growth, 
in  love,  in  service  as  God  give  opportunity, 
proceed  thence  unto  the  uttermost. 


Day  by  Day 


MEDITATIONS  FOR  THE  MORNING  WATCH. 

Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D-D- 

Kleventh  Message. 

THEME;  OBEDIENCE. 

We  have  gone  step  by  step  together  in  the 
meditations  for  the  Morning  Watch  and  now 
have  come  to  the  last  condition  of  all,  in  the 
observance  of  which  we  shall  enter  upon  a  bet¬ 
ter  Christian  experience  than  many  of  us  have 
known  before.  For  many  reasons  this  condi¬ 
tion  is  the  one  which  should  be  mentioned 
first,  but  my  readers  will  understand  if  they 
will  carefully  consider  the  steps  suggested  why 
it  is  presented  last.  Obedience  is  the  great 
condition  of  power. 

It  is  a  principle  stated  in  science  that  if  we 
obey  the  law  of  a  force  we  may  command  that 
force.  Put  your  mill  wheel  in  the  way  of  the 
running  stream  and  obeying  the  law  of  the 
force  of  that  stream  yon  may  tarn  its  power 
whithersoever  you  will.  So  we  may  quite 
understand  that  if  we  obey  God  we  may  in  a 
sense  command  his  power. 

In  the  working  of  the  first  miracle  at  Cana 
of  Galilee,  the  mother  of  Jesus  said  to  those 
who  were  wondering  when  commanded  to  pour 
the  water  into  the  jars,  “Whatsoever  he  saith 
unto  you  do  it.”"  Obedience  to  this  command 
meant  the  joy  of  a  wedding  feast  continued 
and  the  embarrassment  of  a  host  relieved. 

Obedience  to  Ohrist  is  the  secret  of  a  joyous 
Ohristian  life,  and  his  commands  are  not  griev¬ 
ous.  ‘ ‘  The  commands  of  Jesus’  ’  then  constitute 
his  word.  Of  this  word  we  cannot  choose  out 
a  half  or  part  to  keep,  the  whole  heart  and 
the  whole  mind  must  yield  itself  completely  to 
tCTs  Word  and  in  simplicity  of  purpose  cling 
to  it,  then  all  truth  we  know  about  Jesus  be¬ 
comes  as  one  word,  one  thought  that  compre¬ 
hends  all,  one  single  light  in  which  we  behold 
Jesus  himself.  ” 

Service  implies  subjection  and  it  is  never  to 
be  forgotten  that  we  are  to  be  yielded  to  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  Spirit  of  God  in  all 
things  if  we  are  the  children  of  God. 

We  do  not  work  to  become  sons  of  God,  this 
is  never  taught  in  the  Scripture,  but  because 
we  are  such  we  labor.  The  following  forms  of 
service  are  suggested : 

First :  Consecrated  service.  Consecration  means 
to  set  apart  anyone  or  anything  to  the  service 
of  the  Lord.  It  is  really  an  act  of  God,  we 
yield  and  he  then  sets  us  apart  to  his  service. 
It  also  means  to  fill  the  hands.  See  the  mar¬ 
ginal  reading  Exodus  xxviii.  41,  “And  thou 
Shalt  put  them  upon  Aaron  thy  brother,  and 
his  sons  with  him ;  and  shalt  anoint  them,  and 
consecrate  them,  and  sanctify  them,  that  they 
may  minister  unto  me  in  the  priest’s  office.” 
In  the  olden  times  the  offering  and  the  sacri¬ 
fice  were  for  Aaron  and  his  priests  as  they 
reached  forth  their  hands,  but  now  for  those 
of  ns  who  live  in  this  dispensation  it  is  Christ 
himself.  He  is  our  Light,  Psalm  xxvii.  1 ; 
Salvation,  Psalm  xxvii.  1;  Righteousness  1 
Cor  i.  80;  Redeemer,  1  Cor.  i.  80;  Sanctifier, 
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1  Oor  i.  80;  Deliverer,  2  Oor.  i.  10;  Wisdom, 

1  Oor.  i.  30;  Strength,  Psalm  xxvii.  2;  Power, 
Matthew  xxviii.  18;  indeed  Christ  is  all  and 
in  all. 

Thns  we  have  consecration  presented  in  its 
twofold  aspect.  We  yield  ourselves  to  Ohrist 
and  he  separates  us,  we  wait  upon  him  and 
he  gives  ns  Ohrist.  He  has  said  to  us  that  we 
must  present  our  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  and 
because  he  has  said  this,  let  us  do  it. 

Second:  Prayerful  tervice.  We  are  told  to 
pray  withouut  ceasing  and  we  must  obey. 
What  an  example  he  was.  Read  Luke  iii.  21, 
"Now  when  all  the  people  were  baptized  it 
came  to  pass  that  Jesus  also  being  baptized, 
and  praying,  the  heaven  was  opened.  ’  ’  Luke 
V.  16,  "And  he  withdrew  himself  into  the 
wilderness  and  prayed.’’  Luke  vi.  12,  "And 
it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  he  went  out 
into  a  mountain  to  pray,  and  continued  all 
night  in  prayer  to  God.  ’’  Since  he  has  hidden 
us  to  pray  we  shall  be  powerless  if  we  disobey 
him. 

Third:  Diligent  service.  What  a  diligent 
servant  Ohrist  was,  ever  about  his  Father’s 
business  and  not  satisfied  till  he  could  say  as 
to  his  atoning  work,  "It  is  finished.’’  What 
a  diligent  servant  Ohrist  is,  he  ever  lives  to 
make  intercession  for  us ;  with  such  an  exam¬ 
ple  how  diligent  we  should  be.  Did  you  ever 
notice  the  contrast  you  find  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  between  the  diligent  and  slothful 
man?  The  slothful  man  is  foolish  (Proverbs 
vi.  6) ;  bis  way  is  like  a  hedge  of  thorns 
(Proverbs  xv.  19);  he  is  as  bad  as  the  man 
that  is  a  great  waster  (Proverbs  xviii.  9);  he 
is  famished  (Proverbs  xix.  15);  he  goes  beg¬ 
ging  (Proverbs  XX.  4);  he  is  void  of  under¬ 
standing  (Proverbs  xxiv.  30-84).  The  diligent* 
man  is  rich  (Proverbs  x.  4),  his  substance  is 
precious  (Proverbs  xii.  27);  his  thoughts  tend 
only  to  plenteousness  (Proverbs  xxi.  5);  he 
shall  stand  before  Kings  (Proverbs  xxii.  9). 
He  has  commanded  ns  to  be  diligent,  if  we  are 
disobedient  we  shall  be  unfaithful. 

Fourth:  It  is  rewarded  service.  One  of  the 
most  touching  incidents  of  the  war  in  South 
Africa  occurred  last  July  when  Oaptain  Towse 
received  the  first  Victoria  cross  bestowed  by 
the  Queen  for  valor  in  the  field.  He  had  taken 
his  place  by  the  side  of  a  wounded  Oolonel  and 
kept  the  Boers  off  until  help  came,  in  the 
meantime  himself  blinded  in  both  eyes  by  a 
bullet.  He  was  taken  to  Windsor,  led  into  the 
Royal  Presence  by  his  wife,  where  he  knelt  at 
the  feet  of  his  aged  Sovereign.  Her  bands 
trembled  so  that  she  could  scarcely  pin  on  the 
most  prized  of  all  British  decorations,  and 
when  the  Queen  was  through  there  was  not  a 
dry  eye  among  all  the  officers  present. 

There  is  no  service  without  its  reward  and 
when  we  see  him  face  to  face  whose  words  we 
have' been  commanded  to  obey  we  shall  receive 
from  him  not  the  Victoria  cro^s,  but  the  Crown 
and  the  commendation,  "Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant.  ’  ’ 


LINK  AND  PRKCEPT. 

There  is  [something  in  every  act  of  prayer 
that  for  a  time  '  stills  the  violence  of  passion 
and  elevates  and  purifies  the  affections.  — 
Jeremy  Taylor.  _ 

"We  are  not  to  wait  to  be  in  preparing  to 
be.  We  are  not  to^wait  to  do  in  preparing  to 
do,  but  to  find  in  being  and  doing  preparation 
for  higher  being  and  doing.’’ 

•'  Not  what  we  wish,  but  what  we  want, 

O  let  Thy  grace  supply! 

The  good  unasked,  in  mercy  grant. 

The  ill,  though  asked,  deny.” 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  ever  leaves  awakened  sinners,  only  as 
they  leave  the  truth  of  God  for  some  error  of 
sin.— I.  Spencer. 


Home  Department 


OUR  LITTLE  GENERAL. 

M.  J.  Farrell. 

See  our  little  general  pacing 
Up  and  down  the  parlor  floor. 

Every  danger  proudly  facing 
In  bis  i>anoply  of, war ; 

Plume  and  banner  waving  o’er  him. 

Sword  and  bugie  shining  bright. 

Drum  to  beat  the  charge  before  him 
When  he  marches  to  the  flght  1 
Oh  I  our  laddie’s  eyes  are  blue 
And  bis  heart  is  stout  and  true. 

And  bis  little  flag  is  gallantly  unfurled  ; 

You  may  search  both  east  and  west. 

But  our  darling  is  the  best 
And  the  bravest  little  general  in  the  world  ! 

When  he  stormed  the  three-legged  table 
With  his  nursery  brigade. 

Not  a  single  foe  was  able 
To  withstand  the  fusiiade ; 

For  our  general  gaily  shouted, 

‘•To  the  breach  my  men,  and  win  !  ” 

And  the  enemy  was  routed 
Ere  the  conflict  could  begin. 

Oh  !  our  laddie’s  curls  are  gold, 

*  And  his  laugh  is  blithe  and  bold. 

As  he  leads  bis  little  troops  with  flag  unfurled ; 

You  may  search  both  east  and  west. 

He’s  the  bravest  and  the  best 
And  the  dearest  little  general  in  the  world  ! 

When  oui  little  lad  is  listed 
For  the  flerce  and  bitter  strife. 

With  the  wrongs  to  be  resisted 
On  the  battlefield  of  life. 

There’s  a  Leader  who  will  guide  him 
Through  the  perils  of  the  day. 

And  will  ever  stand  beside  him 
Till  he  conquers  in  the:fray. 

Ob  !  the  battle  may  be  long. 

And  the  foeman  may  be  strong. 

But  the  laddie’s  colors  never  will  be  furled ; 

You  may  search  both  east  and  west. 

But  our  soldier-lad’s  the  best 
And  the  dearest  little  general  in  the  world  I 

—Sunday  Magazine. 

AMERICAN  CITIZE.NSHIP  SAFEGUARDED  BT 
THE  AMERICAN  HOME.* 

O.  P.  Gifford,  D-D. 

Ill 

In  speaking  of  the  home  thns  far  we  have 
emphasized  the  mother’s  place  and  part,  and 
rightly.  Yet  the  home  needs  the  father  as 
well  as  the  mother.  It  is  not  enough  that  he 
famish  the  raw  material,  expecting  her  to  bnild 
the  nest.  The  home  can  never  be  filled  with 
mnsic 

Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man. 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words. 

Add  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  time. 

Sit  side  by  side,  full  summed  In  all  their  powers. 
Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To-be, 

Self-reliant  each,  and  reverencing  each. 

Distinct  in  Individualities. 

Bat  he,  too,  has  his  part,  he  mast  set  himself 
to  her,  as  well  as  she  to  him.  He  who  seeks 
her  in  her  father’s  home  mast  learn  to  abide 
with  her  in  her  own  home,  which  is  also  his 
home. 

In  the  Hebrew  religion  the  ark  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  was  guarded  by  cherubim  at  either  end, 
bending  forward  toward  the  middle  till  the 
wings  were  near  to  touching.  The  home  is  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  in  the  American  Repablic, 
it  can  safeguard  that  Repablic  only  as  hus¬ 
band  and  father  bends  abdve  it  with  wife  and 
mother;  child  life  is  safe  only  when  both 
parents  unite  to  make  the  home  what  it  should 
be. 

John  G.  Paton,  redeemer  of  the  New  Hebri¬ 
des  from  cannibalism,  pictures  the  home  in 
which  he  was  moulded  for  heroic  service.  ‘  ‘  It 
was  a  humble  Scottish  house  of  but  one  story, 
having  but  three  rooms;  one  end  was  mother’s, 
containing  kitchen,  dining-room  and  parlor  in 

*  Paper  read  before  the  New  York  State  Association  of 
Mothers.  It  has  been  given  in  three  issues  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelist. 


one,  and  two  beds  built  into  the  walls  for  the 
children.  The  other  end  was  father’s  work 
shop,  holding  stocking  frames.  Midway  be¬ 
tween  the  two  was  the  ‘closet,’  a  small  room 
holding  a  bed,  a  table,  a  chair,  with  a  small 
window  opening  to  the  world  without.  This 
was  the  sanctuary  of  that  cottage  home. 
Thither  daily,  and  ofttimes  a  day,  generally 
after  each  meal,  we  saw  our  father  retire  and 
shut  to  the  door,  and  we  children  got  to  under¬ 
stand  by  a  sort  of  spiritual  instinct  (for  the 
thing  was  too  sacred  to  be  talked  about)  that 
prayers  were  being  poured  out  for  us,  as  of  old 
b.v  the  High  Priest  within  the  veil  in  the  Most 
Holy  Place.  We  occasionally  heard  the  pathetic 
echoes  of  a  trembling  voice  pleading  as  if  for 
life,  and  we  learned  to  slip  out  and  in  past  that 
door  on  tiptoe,  not  to  disturb  the  holy  colloquy. 
The  outside  world  might  not  know,  but  we 
knew,  whence  came  that  happy  light  as  of  a 
new  born  smile  that  always  was  dawning  on 
my  father’s  face:  it  was  a  refieotion  from  the 
Divine  Presence,  in  the  consciousness  of  which 
he  lived.  Never,  in  temple  or  cathedral,  on 
mountain  or  in  glen,  can  I  hope  to  feel  that 
the  Lord  God  is  more  near,  more  visibly  walk¬ 
ing  and  talking  with  men,  than  under  that 
humble  cottage  roof  of  thatch  and  oaken 
wattles.  Though  everything  else  in  religion 
were  by  some  unthinkable  catastrophe  to  be 
swept  out  of  memory,  or  blotted  from  my  un¬ 
derstanding,  my  soul  would  wander  back  to 
those  early  scenes,  and  shut  itself  up  once  again 
in  that  sanctuary  closet, 'and  hearing  still  the 
echoes  of  those  cries  to  iGud  would  hurl  back 
all  doubt  with  |the  *  victorious  [appeal,  ‘He 
walked  with  God,  why  may  not  I?’  ’’ 

That  home  8afe-gaarded{the  New  Hebrides, 
such  homes  safe-guard  not  only  the  Republic 
but  the  world.  Well  said  Robert  Burns : 

“  From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia’s  grandear  springs.  I 
That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad : 

Princes  and  lord’s  are  bat  the  breath  of  kings. 

An  honest  man’s  the  noblest  work  of  Gtod. 

O  Scotia  I  my  dear,  my  native  soil ; 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  is  sent ; 

Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toll 

Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content. 

And,  O I  May  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 
From  luxury’s  contagion,  weak  and  vile ; 

Then,  bow’er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 

A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while. 

And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much  Uwed  isle. 

“  What  constitutes  a  State  ? 

Not  high-raised  battlement  or  laboured  mound. 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 

Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned; 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports. 

Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts. 

Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No  I  men,  high-minded  men. 

With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 
In  forest,  brake  or  den. 

As  beasts  ezcell  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude,— 

Men,  who  their  duties  know. 

But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain.” 
Such  meu  must  be  moulded  in  the  home,  such 
moulding  must  be  done  by  husbands  as  well  as 
wives,  by  fathers  as  well  as  mothers. 

FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  HONOR. 

John  Randall  stood  for  a  moment  leaning 
over  the  pasture  bars,  looking  in  the  direction 
of  the  hills  that  rose  between  him  and  the 
Delaware. 

m  was  in  the  troublous  times  of  the  War  of 
Independence,  and  John  and  his  mother  and 
sister  Betty  remained  on  the  little  New  Jersey 
farm.  The  boys  and  girls  who  have  studied 
history  know  that  New  Jersey  was  marched 
across  more  than  any  other  state. 

John  had  seen  the  flying  patriots  harrying 
along  the  highway  more  than  once;  and,  too, 
he  had  seen  the  triumphant  red-coats  marching 
by. 

It  had  not  been  an  easy  matter  to  make  the 
family  living  daring  this  time ;  and  John,  as 
the  head  of  the  family  in  his  father’s  absence. 
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felt  the  fall  responBibility  of  this.  They  gave 
freely  from  their  stores  for  the  patriots,  and 
freqaently  what  remained  was  taken  by  the 
red-coats  withont  even  so  mnch  as  a  “  Thank 
yon!” 

John  had  kept  one  preoions  treasnre  throngh 
it  all— his  horse  Beanty.  If  ever  any  horse 
deserved  the  name  of  Beanty,  it  was  John's. 
Her  black  coat  was  oarefnlly  cared  for,  as  if 
she  had  belonged  to  a  king.  She  loved  her 
master,  and  followed  him  abont  as  a  petted 
dog  wonld.  Ton  may  wonder  how  she  escaped 
being  captnred  by  the  red-coats.  Well,  there 
was  a  little  hollow  down  in  the  woodland, 
where  John  concealed  her  at  the  first  alarm. 
The  soldiers  were  always  in  a  hnrry,  and  took 
anything  they  saw ;  bat  so  far  they  had  never 
searched  nor  asked  qnestions. 

“Mother,”  said  John  one  day,  “if  the  sol¬ 
diers  ever  ask  if  I  have  a  horse,  it  wonld  be 
all  right  to  say  no,  wonld  it  not?  I  oonldn’t 
let  Beanty  go  She  is  nsed  to  being  petted  so; 
and  the  soldiers  wonld  be  cmel  to  her,  I’m 
afraid.  ’  ’ 

‘  *  My  son,  ’  ’  said  Mrs.  Randall,  ‘  ‘  I  know  that 
many  good  people  call  it  right  and  lawful  to 
tell  a  falsehood  to  those  thieving  soldiers. 
Bat,  John,  yonr  father  wonld  scorn  to  tell  a  lie 
to  save  his  life ;  and  I  think  he  would  like  to 
know  that  his  son  loved  trnth  above  all  else. 
However,  use  yonr  own  judgment,  my  son.  It 
wonld  indeed  be  a  sore  trial  to  lose  Beanty, 
and  I  pray  the  good  God  not  to  pat  yon  to  the 
test.  ’  ’ 

John  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  said: 
“If  they  ask  me,  I  will  tell  the  trnih,  because 
of  my  father  and  becanse  it  is  right.  Bat, 
nevertheless,  I  shall  hide  Beanty,  so  that  they 
shall  not  find  her  unless  they  search  long  and 
well.  ” 

On  this  morning;  as  he  stood  looking  toward 
the  hills,  he  canght  sight  of  a  gleam  of  red 
passing  through  one  of  the  defiles.  He  ran  to 
the  house  as  fast  as  he  conld.  “The  red-coats, 
mother!”  he  shouted.  Then  he  turned  to  the 
pasture  bars  adjoining  the  yard,  and  called: 
“Come,  Beanty!  Come,  Beanty!”  Beauty 
came  out  of  a  clamp  of  bashes,  and  raced  across 
the  pasture.  She  came  up  to  her  master,  with 
arched  neck  and  dainty,  prancing  steps,  expect¬ 
ing  a  frolic,  no  donbt. 

“No  time  to  play  to-day,  my  Beanty,”  said 
John,  scrambling  on  her  back.  “Now  away 
with  yon  to  the  hollow!” 

Beanty  had  never  known  the  touch  of  a 
whip,  and  she  scampered  away  down  the  lane 
at  John’s  command. 

When  the  soldiers  rode  up,  they  went  straight 
to  the  barn.  There  were  no  horses  there.  They 
had  been  taken  away  long  before.  One  of  the 
men  came  to  the  door  where  John  was  stand¬ 
ing- 

“Boy,  is  there  a  horse  anyplace  abont?” 
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John’s  heart  was  as  heavy  as  lead  at  this 
question.  He  heard  Betty  give  a  sob  in  the 
kitchen  back  of  him,  for  Betty  loved  Beanty 
as  John  did. 

“Tes,  sir,”  said  John,  bravely,  at  last. 

“Oh,  there  is,  is  there?”  said  the  soldier, 
surveying  him  with  an  incrednlons  air.  “Per¬ 
haps  yon  will  tell  ns  where  it  is  or  even  get 
it  for  ns.  ’  ’ 

“No,  sir,  I  will  not,”  said  John. 

Mrs.  Randall  held  her  breath  for  fear  at  the 
boldness  of  the  answer;  bat  the  soldier  tamed 
away,  laughing  as  if  it  were  a  huge  joke. 

“Major,”  he  said,  taming  to  the  command¬ 
ing  officer,  “will  yon  send  a  conple  of  men  to 
search  the  place,  and  bring  that  mythical  horse 
ont  to  the  light  of  day?” 

“Nonsense,  lieutenant!”  came  the  graff  an¬ 
swer.  “  We  have  no  time  to  waste.  There  are 
no  horses  here,  for  they  wonld  not  have  had 
time  to  conceal  them  since  we  came  in  sight.  ’  ’ 

How  John  thanked  his  stars  that  he  had  seen 
that  little  gleam  of  red  throngh  the  defile  of 
the  hills. 

“As  for  that  boy’s  story,”  the  commander 
went  on,  “nothing  wonld  please  him  better 
than  to  have  ns  spend  our  time  on  a  wild-goose 
chase  nntil  the  Yankees  come  up.  Do  yon 
suppose  he  wonld  have  fold  ns  if  he  really  had 
a  horse?  Let  us  ride  on.  ” 

Then  he  turned  to  the  soldiers,  and  shonted, 
“Fall  in!”  And  in  a  few  minutes  the  men 
were  ont  of  sight. 

John  stood  in  the  doorway,  dazed  with  sur¬ 
prise;  while  Betty  danced  around  him,  fairly 
shrieking  with  joy. 

“Oh,  they  didn’t  take  Beanty!  They  didn’t 
believe  you,  John,  because  yon  told  the  trnth!” 

Betty  entreated  John  to  go  at  once  and  bring 
her  pet  np;  bat  John  said  no,  for  more  soldiers 
might  be  following  that  first  battalion.  So 
Betty  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  took  a  piece  of 
bread,  and  went  to  visit  Beanty  in  her  exile. 

More  soldiers  did  follow  that  day,  and  after 
a  time  the  patriots  rode  by.  Then  the  tnmnlt 
ceased,  and  Beauty  was  brought  back  to  her 
own  pasture  and  her  bed  in  the  barn. 

“Are  you  sorry  for  telling  the  truth?”  said 
Mrs.  Randall. 

“No,  indeed,  mother!”  cried  John.  “I 
suppose,  even  if  Beanty  bad  been  taken,  I 
should  be  comforted,  because  I  did  right.  But 
she  hasn’t  been  taken,  and  it  seems  too  good 
to  be  true.  ” 

It  was  not  very  long  after  that  that  the  horse¬ 
man  rode  through,  crying,  “  Cornwallis  is 
taken!”  And  so  the  soldiers  ceased  to  march, 
and  Beanty  lived  in  safety  and  peace  to  the 
end  of  her  days.  — Christian  Standard. 


STRANGKKS  IN  CHL’RCH, 

We  overheard  a  discussion  between  two 
chnrchgoing  women  recently  touching  the  lack 
of  hospitality  in  the  churches.  One  said  she 
did  not  see  why  it  shonld  bo  expected  that  yon 
should  take  cognizance  of  people  in  yonr 
church  any  more  than  in  a  show  or  a  train! 

The  other  ventured  to  suppose  the  talker  was 
at  home  in  her  own  church. 

‘  ‘  Certainly  I  am,  and  know  every  member  by 
sight;  but  I  do  not  realize  that  any  spiritual 
advantage  goes  with  such  a  state  of  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  observation.” 


The  other  ventured  to  say : 

“But  if  you  were  transplanted  to  a  distant 
city,  where  business  prevented  you  from  society 
and  guild  work,  yet  faithfully  you  went  to 
Sunday  services  for  five  years  in  one  church 
without  making  one  acquaintance,  you  would 
certainly  feel  your  isolation  bitterly.” 

In  many  of  our  churches  the  congregation  is 
made  np  of  individuals  who  come  singly,  not 
in  families.  In  the  truest  sense  many  of  these 
are  homeless  units  lost  among  the  hundreds  of 
worshippers  who,  by  force  of  circumstances, 
have  been  oblivious  of  Christian  courtesy. 
They  join  the  crowd  to  enjoy  the  fine  music 
and  grand  sermon,  and  are  stimulated  rather 
than  fed.  To  the  sensitive  units  who  feel  the 
loneliness  peculiar  to  a  crowd,  we  cheerfully 
urge  a  smaller  church,  where  personal  interest 
is  quite  possible  upon  less  than  five  years’  at¬ 
tendance.  —Exchange. 


A  BROTHER’S  CHARGE. 

For  tlie  I.itile  People. 

One  day  a  little  boy  asked  his  mother  to  let 
him  lead  his  little  sister  out  on  the  green 
’grass  She  had  just  begun  to  run  alone,  and 
conld  not  step  over  anything  that  lay  in  the 
way.  His  mother  told  him  he  might  lead  out 
the  little  girl,  but  charged  him  not  to  let  her 
fall.  I  found  them  at  play,  very  happy,  in  the 
field. 

I  said,  “You  seem  very  happy,  George.  Is 
this  your  sister?” 

“Yes,  sir. ’ ’ 

“Can  she  walk  alone?” 

“Yes,  sir;  on  smooth  ground.” 

“And  how  did  she  get  over  those  stones 
which  lie  between  ns  and  the  house?” 

“O,  sir,  mother  told  me  to  be  careful  that 
she  did  not  fall;  and  so  I  put  my  hands  under 
her  arms,  and  lifted  her  up  when  she  came 
to  a  stone,  so  that  she  need  not  hit  her  little 
foot  against  it.  ” 

“That  is  right,  George;  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  one  thing.  You  see  now  how  to  under¬ 
stand  the  beautiful  text,  ‘He  shall  give  his 
angels  charge  concerning  thee;  and  in  their 
bands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  time 
thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone.  ’  God 
charges  his  angels  to  lead  and  lift  bis  people 
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over  difflonlties,  jast  as  you  have  lifted  little 
Annie  over  these  stones.  Do  yon  understand 
it  now?” 

“Oh,  yes,  sir;  and  I  never  shall  forget  it 
while  I  live.” 

Oan  one  child  thus  take  care  of  another,  and 
cannot  God  take  care  of  those  who  trust  him? 
Surely  he  oan.  There  is  not  a  child  who  may 
read  this  story,  over  whom  he  is  not  ready  to 

Ive  his  angels  charge  — Selected. 

CHRISTIAN  HEROES 

FOR 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN 
TO  LOOK  AT  AND  LIVE  1  IKE. 


TWO  BRAVE  SISTERS. 

Not  all  the  heroes  of  war  are  men;  the  moth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  that  stay  behind,  the  women  in 
besieged  towns  or  on  lonely  farms,  often  show 
as  great  heroism  as  the  men  who  stand  in  the 
ranks  or  work  in  the  trenches. 

And  not  all  the  Ohristian  heroes  are  martyrs 
in  the  sense  in  which  our  dear  missionaries  at 
Paoting-fn  were  martyrs.  Last  month  Dr. 
Wilson  told  yon  the  story  of  those  brave  mar¬ 
tyrs  and  showed  you  the  pictures  of  little  Paul 
and  Francis  and  baby  Margaret  Simcox;  but 
when  he  wrote  that  story  we  did  not  know 
just  how  these  servants  and  soldiers  of  God 
met  their  death.  Now  we  know  that  they 
were  burned  alive  in  their  house,  and  it  is 
very  pitiful  to  know  that  little  Paul  and 
Francis,  unable  to  bear  the  awful  heat,  broke 
away  from  their  parents  and  ran  out  into  the 
yard.  There  the  cruel  soldiers  were  watching 
the  burning  building,  and  they  killed  the  dear 
little  boys  with  their  spears  and  threw  their 
bodies  into  the  well.  Little  Francis  and  Paul 
and  baby  Margaret  were  God’s  Holy  Innocents, 
like  the  babes  that  were  killed  at  Bethlehem 
by  Herod,  who  died  for  Jesus’  sake,  though 
without  knowing  it. 

But  not  all  Christian  Heroes  die  a  bloody 
death,  and  to-day  let  me  tell  you  of  two  good 
women,  unknown,  simple  hearted,  quiet  women, 
who  I  am  sure  yon  will  think  well  deserved, 
the  name  of  Christian  Heroes. 

Almost  twenty  years  ago,  in  1882,  a  woman 
named  Mary  Julia  Smith  left  her  Northern 
home  and  went  to  the  town  of  Jennifer,  Ala., 
to  work  for  the  colored  people.  She  was  not 
young;  she  was  what  must  seem  very  old  to 
yon,  for  she  was  sixty  years  old— and  the 
grandmothers  of  many  of  yon  are  much  younger 
than  that.  And  Miss  Smith  was  not  only  old, 
she  was  maimed,  for  she  had  lost  one  arm — I 
do  not  know  how.  Don’t  you  think  she  was 
a  hntve  woman  to  leave  her  friends  and  go 
alone  to  a  strange  state  and  town?  She  was 
brave  in  the  love  of  Christ,  for  she  wanted  to 
help  his  colored  brothers  and  sisters  to  know 
him,  and  to  live  better  and  more  useful  lives. 
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Her  favorite  text  was  The  joy  oj  the  Lord  is 
your  strength,  and  it  was  because  Jesus  was  so 
real  and  dear  a  friend  that  she  was  always 
happy  in  him,  that  she  could  be  so  brave. 

Miss  Smith  was  not  rich,  and  yet  she  was 
brave  enough  to  open  a  school  as  well  as  a 
mission  for  these  colored  people.  It  was  an 
Industrial  School,  which  is  far  more  expensive 
than  a  common  school,  because  in  addition  to 
desks  and  seats,  blackboards,  maps  and  books, 
she  had  to  provide  material  for  them  to  cook 
and  sew  and  make  things  with.  She  was  brave 
enough  to  believe  that  God  would  send  her  all 
the  money  that  was  really  necessary,  and  he 
did. 

For  a  few  years  brave  Miss  Smith  lived  all 
alone  among  these  colored  people,  living  in  a 
cabin  like  theirs,  only  she  made  it  so  neat  and 
bright  and  oozy  that  just  to  look  at  it  was  a 
lesson  in  housekeeping.  Then  her  younger 
sister,  Miss  Emily,  joined  her.  Yon  may 
think  that  Miss  Emily  was  a  comfort  to  her  I 
Indeed  she  was ;  it  must  have  been  like  new 
life  to  see  a  white  face  and  to  look  at  a  sister. 
But  Miss  Emily  was  almost  stone  deaf,  and  she 
too  was  old,  so  I  am  sure  yon  will  agree  with 
me  that  there  were  a  pair  of  Christian  heroes 
working  in  that  Industrial  School  and  Mission, 
away  down  in  Jennifer,  Ala. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  Miss  Emily  died, 
and  Miss  Mary  Julia,  a  really  old  womsm  now, 
for  she  was  nearly  seventy-eight,  worked  on 
alone  again,  as  she  had  done  fifteen  years 
before.  Then  last  July  her  heroic  work  wm 
done,  and  God  called  her  home. 

This  is  what  a  friend  of  theirs  wrote  for 
The  Evangelist : 

Mary  Julia  Smith  was  educated  for  a 
teacher.  Under  Dr.  Richard  Stoirs’s  preach¬ 
ing  in  Brooklyn  she  experienced  a  sceond  con* 
version  and  began  missionary  labor  among  the 
poor  in  that  city.  Failing  in  health  she  re¬ 
turned  to  her  home  in  Iowa.  There  she  con¬ 
ducted  a  Sabbath-school,  and  took  private 
pupils,  always  beginning  the  hour  with  Bible 
reading  and  prayer.  In  her  early  womanhood, 
she  offered  herself  to  the  American  Board  as  a 
missionary,  but  was  not  accepted  because  of 
the  loss  of  her  arm.  But  her  heart’s  desire 
was  gratified  when  in  1882  she  volunteered  her 
services  to  the  colored  people  of  Talledega  and 
later  to  Jennifer,  Ala 

Her  sister  Emily  supplemented  her  most 
beautifully.  “Not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister,”  was  their  life  motto,  and  they 
kept  up  their  interest  in  their  work  to  the  last. 
The  two  sisters  lie  beside  each  other  in  the 
churchyard  of  Talledega.  Their  work  is  ended, 
but  the  school  is  there  and  its  needs  greater 
than  ever.  Are  not  the  readers  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  old  friends  of  this  work,  willing  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  interest  in  this  school  and  keep 
this  mission  as  a  memorial  of  Miss  Smith,  by 
whose  energy  and  perseverance  those  buildings 
were  erected? 

There  is  a  home  for  colored  girls  in  which 
they  are  taught  domestic  work,  sewing  and 
gardening,  there  is  land  enough  to  help  support 
the  table.  Parents  if  able  pay  |5  per  month ; 
if  not,  they  pay  in  provisions  raised  in  their 
gardens. 

This  mission  work  has  always  been  independ¬ 
ent  of  any  society,  but  a  board  of  trustees  has 


oversight  of  the  work.  Some  of  these  are 
professors  in  Talledega  College.  Miss  Lnnt  is 
the  teacher. 

This  story  is  written  for  the  girls  and  boys; 
but  will  not  they  ask  their  mothers  and  fathers 
to  read  it?  Some  of  them,  I  am  sure,  have 
contributed  in  past  years  to  this  “Independent 
Missionary”  in  Alabama.  Will  not  they  continue 
their  gifts  of  second-hand  clothing  to  this 
“Ohristian  Industrial  School”?  Thus  they 
will  keep  in  memory  the  two  sisters  who 
labored  unitedly  to  advance  this  important 
cause,  whom  “the  angels  brought  together,” 
and  whose  graves  lie  side  by  side  down  in 
Alabama.  L.  S.  H. 


‘  *  Harriet,  the  Moses  of  her  People,  ’  ’  is  now 
old  and  feeble  and  as  the  third  edition  of  her 
life  is  nearly  exhausted,  it  has  been  suggested 
to  Mrs.  Bradford  to  prepare  another.  This  has 
beens  done  with  many  interesting  additions. 
The  book  must  be  published  by  subsoription, 
and  the  price  will  be  |1.  Please  send  orders  to 
Mrs.  S.  H.  Bradford,  87  South  Washington 
street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


“That  girl  accepts  rings  from  men  she  doesn’t 
know.” 

“How  oan  she?” 

“Has  to.  She’s  a  telephone  girl.” 


“People  don’t  die  very  often  over  here,  do 
they?”  inquired  the  smart  New  Yorker.  “No, 
only  once,”  replied  the  Philadelphian.  And 
there  was  an  intense  silence. 


If  yon  Feel  Irritable 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  makes  a  refreshing,  cooling  beverage,  and  is  an 
invigorating  tonic,  soothing  to  the  nerves. 


FINENESS: 

For  instance, that  of  Burnham's  Clam 
Bouillon.  A  sonrce  of  delicate  ref  resh- 
ment  in  the  sick  room;  a  source  of  fine 
and  large  satisfaction  at  table.  A  peer- 
le;  8  food.  Sold  by  all  leading  grocers. 


These  trade-mark  cris! 

Olut 

BARLE 

Perfect  Breakfas 
PANSY  FLOLR 
Unl.ke  all 
For 

PARWELL  &  RHIN 


nes  on  every  package. 

S  m 
STALS, 

,ert  Health  Cereals. 
Cake  and  Pastry. 

Ask  Grocers. 

.ftowS!  Y.,  USJL 


Weatk 

Women 


h  U  are  made  strong 
with  PEAR.L- 
INE.  The  little 
”jjrV\  womatn  mK.naLges. 
"  w  eoLsily,  a  big  wash : 

house-cleaning  cannot 
frighten  her.  Don’t  depend 
on  your  strength  ns  you 
hnve  to — with  Sonp.  PEARL¬ 
INE  does  the  work — your  wits 
pl&n  it.  PEAR. LINE  saves  at 
every  point.  It  is  n.  regulnr 
stenm-engine  in  the  struggle 
ngninst  dirt.  631 
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THe  Observation  Car 


SOXiS  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

Jennie  Rose  Carson. 

Dainty  blue  violet  sings  her  sweet  song. 

Sings  her  glad  welcome  to  bright,  merry  spring. 
Buttercups,  daisies,  will  follow  her  soon, 

Robins  and  blnebirds  their  glad  notes  will  bring. 

Roses  advance  with  more  dignified  tread. 

White  for  soprano,  crimson  for  bass. 

Spring  shows  her  dimples  and  laughs  as  she  sings  ; 
Sommer  has  put  on  a  soberer  face. 

Goldenrod  comes  with  slow,  stately  measure. 
Grand  is  the  chorus  that  heralds  decay. 

Masterful  symphonies  sound  in  the  autumn, 
Robins  and  bluebirds  have  fiown  far  away. 

Berries  of  scarlet,  holly  and  alder. 

Winter’s  grand  minor  will  herald  your  birth. 

The  flowers  are  dead,  the  year  too  is  dying ; 

White  shroud  folds  closely  the  dull,  dreary  earth. 
But  roses  and  violets  sleep,  buried  low. 

And  scarlet  is  hope— there  is  life  ’neath  the  snow  I 
PbLiBaii  Manor. 


THE  BROWN  BARON,  THE  WttODCHUCK  WHO 
FIRST  8. aw  THE  MOON. 

A  Nature  Study  by  Timothy  Remick. 

IT. 

At  intervals  a  thick  steel  blade  flashed 
through  the  loof  of  the  tunnel,  and  then  a 
pieoe  of  the  roof  fell  in.  That  his  old  enemy, 
the  dog,  was  there,  he  knew  from  the  occa¬ 
sional  Joyons  barks  which  seemed  to  draw 
nearer  each  moment;  bat  that  the  dog  alone 
was  the  cause  of  all  the  commotion  he  could 
not  believe ;  the  dog  surely  must  have  some 
powerful  ally.  The  Brown  Baron  retreated  to 
his  inner  chamber  and  cowered  there,  while 
the  thunder  of  the  pick  and  the  fatal  light 
drew  nearer  and  nearer.  At  sunset,  when  the 
Farmer’s  Boy  left  for  home,  there  were  but 
six  feet  of  tunnel  between  the  woodchuck  and 
the  big  breach.  The  boy  departed  at  sundown ; 
but  the  dog  lingered,  as  the  woodchuck  could 
tell  by  the  scent,  until  night  came  on.  Then 
with  a  flaal  bark  of  triumphant  expectation,  he 
trotted  down  the  hill  to  dream  of  cruel  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  morrow. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  before  the  Brown 
Baron  felt  confldent  of  the  dog’s  departure. 
With  much  difficulty  he  forced  a  way  for  him¬ 
self  through  the  loose  earth  and  stones  to  the 


surface,  and  mounted  what  was  left  of  the 
knoll.  His  great  friend,  the  moon,  was  flood¬ 
ing  the  meadow  with  radiance.  He  looked 
about  him  carefully ;  no  enemy  was  in  sight. 
He  glanced  down  on  the  farm-house  and  knew 
full  well  what  the  morrow  would  bring  to  him 
if  he  remained  where  he  was.  He  was  still 
alive,  which  was  more  than  he  had  hoped  for; 
and  his  vigor,  thanks  to  many  recent  midnight 
meals  of  clover,  was  undiminished.  Very 
beautiful  seemed  the  moon-lit  clover  meadow, 
and  very  sweet  the  clover  scent ;  but  with  a 
last  glance  at  his  old  castle,  and  a  last  deep 
whiff  of  the  red  clover,  he  turned  his  back  on 
the  well-loved  meadow  and  hurried  away  into 
the  unknown. 

Before  sunrise  be  had  found  another  home 
at  the  farthest  corner  of  the  buckwheat  fleld. 
This  new  barrow  was  not  so  beautiful  for  situ¬ 
ation  as  the  clover-meadow  knoll,  but  it  was 
far  more  secure  from  inquisitive  boys,  for  it 
was  built  underneath  a  great  rook.  And  that 
other  essential  to  a  woodchuck’s  happiness, 
clover,  was  not  lacking  here,  either. 

Not  many  days  after  the  Brown  Baron’s 
great  trek,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  driven 
from  home  by  the  Boy’s  commendable  zeal  in 
the  study  of  natural  history,  moved  over  to  the 
Brown  Baron’s  part  of  the  hillside.  Shortly 
after  this,  two  more  woodchucks  from  the  foot 
of  the  hill  moved  up  into  that  happy  country. 
In  the  course  of  two  years  a  flourishing  colony 
had  arisen  there. 

By  reason  of  the  store  of  knowledge  he  had 
gained  concerning  men  and  dogs  during  his 
war  in  the  clover  meadow,  and  still  more 
because  of  his  great  discovery  of  moonlight, 
which  freed  the  woodchuck  tribe  from  the 
tyranny  of  dogs  and  men  and  made  them  an  in¬ 
dependent  people,  the  Brown  Baron  was  known 
and  held  in  high  esteem  over  all  that  mountain. 
Had  the  Brown  Baroo  lived  among  his  cousins 
on  the  Western  prairies,  he  would  doubtless 
have  been  chosen  a  king ;  but  the  Eastern  wood¬ 
chucks  are  so  jealous  of  their  personal  liberty 
that  they  never  have  been  willing  to  submit 
to  auy  form  of  government.  Nevertheless,  the 
Brown  Baron  was  a  real  leader.  All  the  wood¬ 
chucks  copied  their  barrows  after  his.  He 
taught  them  the  value  of  frequent  castles  of 
refuge  along  the  stone-walls  and  elsewhere ;  for 
a  woodchuck  is  not  a  swilt  runner  for  any  dis- 
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The  New  Century  \ 

will  count  among  its  great  institutions  none  more  successful,  popular  and 
enduring  than 

The  Prudential 

which  by  twenty-five  years  of  success  unparal¬ 
leled  in  the  history  of  American  Life  Insurance 
is  firmly  intrenched  in  the  public  mind 
as  a  sound,  reliable  company,  representing 


The  Ideal  of  Modern  Life 
Insurance 

Wc  solicit  v)rrespondcnce  on  the  subject  of  Life  In- 
Aurince  "Till  gladly  furnish  full  particulars  and 
rentes  of  our  liberal  policies  on  request. 


The  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President 
Home  Office  :  NEWARK,  N  J. 


CUBA. 

THE  WEAL.TU  IN  HER  SOIL,. 

The  Island  may  properly  be  likened  unto  a 
vast  mineral  deposit  whose  veins  are  on  the 
surface,  and  are  replenished  with  the  seasons. 

Her  products  are  nniqne.  Other  sections 
prodnoe  similar  kinds,  but  not  similar  quali¬ 
ties.  In  that  she  has  a  monopoly  and  the 
monopoly  loving  American  is  fast  becoming 
the  controlling  share-holder,  with  all  that  that 
implies.’ d  V 

'  Other  sections  have'rich  lands,  bnt  they  all 
give  oat  in  time. 

Not  so  in  Cuba.  Generation  after  genera¬ 
tion  it  has  been  cropped  bnt  its  vitality  seems 
unimpaired. 

To  illnstrale :  In  May,  1900,  the  writer  first 
viewed  the  lands  now  owned  by  the  Strack 
Plantation  Oo. ,  which  were  formerly  a  sugar 
plantation. 

The  grass  was  then  about  one  foot  high.  The 
first  showers  of  the  rainy  season  had  just 
fallen. 

Ten  weeks  later  a  visit  was  made  to  the 
tract  on  horseback. 

In  most  places  the  grass  had  reached  to  the 
top  of  the  saddle  and  in  many  spots  it  was  np 
to  the  rider’s  shonlders,  making  it  impossible 
to  pass  tbrongb. 

What  prodneed  it?  Not  the  soil  for  on  dis- 
monnting  and  palling  np  some  of  the  growth 
it  was  fonnd  that  the  roots  had  penetrated  bnt 
a  few  inches. 

It  coaid  not  have  been  the  rains  for  they 
were  no  more  copious  than  in  Florida,  the 
season  of  rain  being  about  the  same.  This 
reproductive  capacity  is  a  marvel. 

Humboldt  in  a  learned  style  attempts  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  causes  that  give  Onban  tobacco  its 
peculiar  flavor,  bnt  it  is  at  best  a  theory  that 
does  not  appeal  to  the  ordinary  mind  and 
though  the  author  treats  the  entire  subject  of 
Onba  in  a  most  scholarly  way,  no  satisfactory 
reasons  are  given  for  the  phenomenal  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

It  is  simply  a  condition,  not  a  theory  that 
confronts  one,  and  the  practical  man  is  Inter¬ 
ested  only  in  the  fact. 

It  is  this  fact  that  makes  Onban  soil,  that 
is ;  the  well  located  land  a  safe  unfailing  basis 
for  investment  and  no  part  of  the  Island  snr- 
passes  that  which  is  ownsd  by  the  Btraok 
Plantation  Oo.  It  is  the  chosen  spot,  the  very 
pick  of  the  Island  and  very  little  of  the  same 
kind  is  left  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  bat 
plenty  that  is  altogether  nndesirable. 

For  fall  particnlars  address 

Strack  Plantation  Oo., 

16  Broad  St.,  N.  T. 


tance,  and  even  for  a  short  ran  his  pace  is 
nothing  to  boast  of.  His  safety  is  in  his  bur¬ 
row  ,  and  the  more  barrows,  or  retreats  nnder 
stone-walls,  he  has,  the  more  widely  be  caa 
forage.  The  Brown  Baron  searched  oat,  or  dng 
when  necessary,  a  series  of  these  castles  of 
refnge,  extending  all  the  way  from  the  corner 
of  the  bnekwheat  field  to  the  old  clover  meadow ; 
and  he  maae  the  other  woodchneks  acqnainted 
with  this  rente.  By  means  of  this  system  of 
refuges,  the  woodchneks  were  enabled  to  make 
frequent  midnight,  and  even  occasional  mid¬ 
day,  raids  hpon  the  distant  clover  meadow. 

Once  in  a  great  while  the  farmer’s  dog,  the 
Brown  Baron’s  arch-enemy,  visited  the  new 
colony ;  bnt  as  bis  visits  were  never  prolonged 
much  beyond  snnset,  he  put  the  woodchucks 
to  small  inconvenience.  For  several  months 
after  his  war  with  the  dog,  one  of  the  Brown 
Baron’s  chief  amnsements  was  to  return  by 
moonlight  to  the  old  knoll  in  the  clover 
meadow ;  and  as  soon  as  daylight  came,  whistle 
shrill  defiance  to  the  dog  in  the  valley.  As 
soon  as  the  dog  came  lombering  np  the  bill  the 
woodchnek  would  retire  to  one  of  hie  many 
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oasties  of  refage  under  the  stone-wall,  and 
from  this  secnre  point  whistle  by  the  hour  to 
the  dog  raging  impotently  outside.  After 
nightfall  the  dog  would  leave,  and  the  wood¬ 
chuck  would  return  to  his  burrow  in  the  buck¬ 
wheat.  In  time,  however,  the  dog  grew  tired 
of  this  one-sided  sport  and  refused  to  answer 
the  Brown  Baron’s  challenge.  And  the  Brown 
Baron  abandoned  this  foolishness  and  gave 
himself  to  giaver  matters.  He  made  many 
more  discoveries  and  taught  his  fellows  the 
cunning  which  makes  the  woodchucks  a  flour¬ 
ishing  tribe  in  a  day  when  stronger  tribes,  such 
as  the  wildcat  and  the  bear  and  the  fox,  are 
perishing  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  of 
all  that  he  discovered  and  taught  his  people, 
the  greatest  by  far  was  his  disovery  of  the 
Moon-day,  the  woodchuck’s  day  of  secuurity. 
The  woodchucks  still  feed  occasionally  in  the 
daytime,  but  night-feeding  is  their  chief  reli¬ 
ance;  and  it  is  this  resource  which  makes  the 
interruption  of  their  day  feeding  a  matter  of 
small  moment  to  them. 

Any  summer  evening,  if  you  will  creep 
noiselessly  within  eye-shot  of  some  burrow  and 
patiently  wait  until  the  last  vesper- sparrow 
ceases  its  sunset  lay  and  until  the  weird 
moonlight  floods  the  meadow,  you  will  see 
the  descendants  perchance  of  the  Brown  Baron 
feeding  in  safety  under  the  moon.  Then  you 
will  realize  how  great  is  the  debt  whch  the 
woodchuck  people  owe  to  the  Brown  Baron, 
the  Woodchuck  who  first  saw  the  Moon. 

THE  END. 

AFTFR  all. 

Orlef  is  strong,  but  Joy  is  stronger ; 

Night  is  long,  but  day  is  longer; 

When  life’s  riddle  solves  and  clears. 

And  the  angels  in  our  ears 
Whisper  the  sweet  answer  low, 

(Answer  full  of  love  and  blessing,) 

How  the  wonderment  will  grow 
At  the  blindness  of  our  guessing : 

All  the  bard  things  we  recall 
Made  so  easy— after  all. 

Earth  is  sweet,  but  heaven  is  sweeter ; 

Love  complete,  but  faith  completer ; 

Close  beside  our  wandering  ways. 

Through  dark  nights  and  weary  days. 

Stand  the  angels  with  bright  eyes ; 

And  the  shadow  of  the  cross 
Falls  upon  and  sanctifies 
All  our  pain  and  all  our  loss ; 

Though  we8tuml>le,  though  we  fall, 

God  is  helping-after  all. 

Sigh  then,  soul,  but  sing  in  sighing, 

To  the  happier  things  replying; 

Dry  the  tears  that  dim  thy  seeing. 

Give  glad  thoughts  for  life  and  being; 

Time  is  but  the  little  entry 
To  eternity’s  large  dwelling. 

And  the  heavenly  guards  keep  sentry. 
Urging,  guiding,  half  compelling; 

Till  the  puzzling  way  quite  past. 

Thou  Shalt  enter  in  at  last  —Susan  CooUdge. 

Some  of  the  hardest  words  in  our  language 
are  spelled  with  e’s. 

“What  we  want  to  do,’’  said  one  of  the 
nation’s  wise  men,  “is  to  get  civUized. ’’ 

“1  know, ’’ answered  the  chief,  “but  how 
shall  we  go  about  it?’’ 

“Well,  I  suppose  the  first  step  is  to  quit  kill¬ 
ing  people  by  hand  and  to  use  machinery.’’ — 
Washington  Star. 


TKe  L.  D.  O.  Clxxh 

Richard  Sheldon  Ould,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Henry  Lester  Jones,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Starr  Hanford  Lloyd,  Angelica,  N.  Y. 
Varick  Dey  Martin,  New  York  Oity. 
Maitland  Dwight,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Otis  E.  Hancock,  Washington,  D.  O. 

Duncan  L.  McBain,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Willie  0.  Kirkpatrick,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
William  Wilberforce  Thomas,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J. 

Henry  C.  Oonant,  Jr.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
Russell  Ogden,  Mnnnsville,  N.  Y. 

Harold  Lillibridge  “  “ 

Pay  Parker 

Lewis  Barr  “  “ 

Ralph*  Frost 
Oliver  Frost  “ 

Wiliam  O’Brien 

Lyle  Oarlon  “  “ 

Arthur  Foote  “  “ 

Budd  Wood  “  “ 

Eddie  Foster  “  “ 

Fletcher  Walter  Ooffin,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 
Stuart  J.  Eynon,  New  York  City. 

Henry  Smith  Leiper,  Blanvelt,  N.  Y. 

In  regard  to  the  four  questions  that  the 
Club  is  now  grapling  with,  the  members  think 
as  follows: 

My  dear  Editor:  I  think  the  best  plan  will 
be  to  wait  tiil  we  see  one  another’s  writings 
in  the  paper  so  we  can  see  what  officers  to 
elect.  About  how  many  officers,  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  a  President,  Vice-President, 
Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  I  don’t  quite  see 
what  the  Librarian  wouid  do.  Now  about 
badges,  I  cousulted  my  drawing  teacher,  and 
we  decided  that  the  one  I  enclose  would  be 
very  pretty.  I  think  that  the  membership  fee 
ought  to  be  the  price  of  the  badge  and  about 
five  cents  extra  and  annual  dues  ten  cents 
twice  a  year.  Yours  truly, 

Maitland  Dwight. 

Dear  Editor:  When  1  saw  my  name  in  The 
Evangelist  as  one  of  the  charter  members  1 
was  very  much  pleased.  .  .  .  I’m  sure  I  don’t 
know  how  we  could  elect  officers.  I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  any  of  the  boys  know  each  other.  I 
didn’t  see  a  familiar  name  on  the  list.  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  a  President,  Vice- 
President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  I  send 
three  sketches  of  the  way  I  thought  the  letters 
(L.  D.  O. )  would  look  nice  on  a  pin.  I  didn’t 
know  which  to  choose.  Now  for  the  dues.  I 
think  thirty  cents  is  all  right  as  an  entrance 
fee,  but  I  think  twenty  five  a  year  is  none  too 
much  for  annual  does.  “Gird  up  the  loins  of 
your  mind, ’’ Peter  said  it  at  Babylon  on  the 
Euphrates  in  Asia  Minor.  He  meant  for  them 
to  be  ready  and  prompt  for  the  spiritual  work. 
Hoping  our  Club  will  have  a  most  successful 
future,  I  am  Yours  most  sincerely, 

Henry  L.  Jones. 

Well  done,  Henry  I  I  hope  all  the  boys  know 
their  Bible  as  well,  or  at  least  are  sufficiently 
interested  to  ask  some  one  who  does. 

To  the  Editor  of  Home  Department  :  I  read 
about  the  L  D.  O.  Olub  in  this  week’s  paper 
and  would  like  to  join  it.  In  answer  to  your 
questions  I  would  say,  1st.  I  think  a  President, 
Vice-President,  Treasurer  and  Secretary  would 
do  to  start  with.  Names  to  be  suggsted  by  the 
Editor  and  voted  for  by  the  members.  2d.  I 
think  that  thirty  cents  for  entrance  fee  and  ten 
cents  yearly  dues  would  be  enough.  3d.  I  send 
my  design  and  suggestion  for  the  badge. 


HONORABLE 
THOMAS  B.  REED 

Has  a  most  interesting  article  in 
this  week’s  (Feb.  9)  number  of 

THE  SJiTURDAY 
EVENIMG  POST 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 
In  which  he  treats  of  the  declin¬ 
ing  influence  of  certain  forms  of 
public  speaking,  and  its  greater 
influence  in  other  directions. 
Political,  pulpit  and  after-dinner 
speaking  are  ably  discussed. 


TAe  Saturday  Svanlng  Post  Is  a 
splondid  weakly  magamlne,  hand’ 
somety  printed  and  Illustrated. 
Pounded  by  Benjamin  Franklin  In 
1738  and  continuously  published 
for  178  years;  now  has  a  circula’ 
tlon  of  300,000  copies  weekly, 
and  ought  to  have  a  million. 


QatiH  7 C/.  to  try  the  POST  for  three  monthR 
oenu  &,7C  (13  ,,eek»>.  end  wr  will  send  you 
two  valuable  little  books :  **  The  Makinv  of  a 
Herchant"  and  “The  Young  Man  and  the 
World.”  The  POST  every  week  for  three 
months  and  the  two  books  —ALL  for  Only  25c. 


The  i'Hrtie  riibliehlaa  Conpsnr.  riilledelphla.  Pa. 


I  *find  that  Peter  said,  “Gird  up  the  loins 
of  your  mind’’  in  1  Peter  i.  18. 

Very  truly  yours,  Henry  Smith  Lbipbb. 

*I  think  it  means  get  ready  for  work,  does 
it  not? 

Henry  sends  a  design  for  the  badge,  and 
thirty  cents  for  his  fee.  It  needs  no  prophet 
to  foretell  that  Henry  will  make  a  prompt  and 
up-to-date  business  man — whether  he  goes  int# 
business  or  a  profession. 

Dear  Editor  of  Home  Department  :  I  think 
one  Vice-President  would  be  enough,  but  maybe 
more  would  create  more  interest.  It  seems  te 
me  twenty  cents  admission  fee  would  be  about 
right.  Also  ten  cents  annual  dues. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  “L.  D.  O. ’’  Olub, 

Yours  sincerely,  Starr  Hanford  Lloyd. 

Dear  Madam  :  .  .  .  lu  reference  to  your  sug¬ 
gestion  that  we  should  send  our  views  on  the 
subject  of  officers,  dues,  badges  and  so  forth  I 
beg  to  make  the  following  proposals : 

1st.  I  think  four  officers  would  be  all  that 
would  be  required.  That  is.  President,  Vice- 
President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

2d.  That  the  officers  be  chosen  by  vote  or  by 
your  selection. 

3d.  Your  views  on  the  question  of  dues  are 
most  excellent. 

4th.  I  enclose  two  suggestions  for  a  Olub  pin. 

Both  would  be  inexpensive  when  stamped 
from  metal. 

Under  the  second  head  I  would  add  that 
choosing  the  officers  according  to  age  might 
prove  acceptable.  I  think  this  Olub  may  be¬ 
come  a  great  factor  in  the  lives  of  many  of  its 
members,  for  there  is  nothing  which  helps  one 
more  towards  a  better  life  than  a  strict  obser¬ 
vance  of  the  Sabbath. 

I  hope  most  sincerely  that  this  Olub  may 
grow  and  prosper  and  that  by  the  united  efforts 
of  its  members  it  may  be  the  means  of  doing 
much  good. 

Hoping  for  our  mutual  success  and  benefit  in 
this  work  I  am  Yours  truly, 

Varick  D.  Martin. 

Dear  Editor  :  I  think  that  yon  should  nomi- 
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nate  a  President,  a  Yioe-President,  a  Secretary 
and  a  Treasurer  (the  last  two  might  be  the  | 
same  person,  living  near  New  York)  and  have  i 
the  boys  send  in  a  vote  in  their  next  letter.  I  j 
think  that  what  yon  say  about  membership 
fees  and  dues  is  just  fine  (thirty  cents  member¬ 
ship  fees  and  ten  cents  yearly  dues). 

I  send  some  drawings  (which  are  not  very 
good)  of  a  badge.  The  Evangelist  has  been  a 
weekly  visitor  at  our  home  for  a  great  many 
years.  I  have  always  read  it  since  I  could 
read.  Yours  truly,  Sheldon  Ould. 


The  designs  for  badges  are  very  interesting. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  suggested  they 
are  now  being  sent  to  the  charter  members  for 
their  vote.  The  announcement  of  the  choice 
will  be  made  as  soon  as  possible ;  how  soon 
will  depend  upon  the  promptitude  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  sending  them  forward  to  the  next  ad¬ 
dress. 

With  regard  to  the  election  of  officers,  how 
would  this  do?  Premising  that  thia  year’s 
officers  must  be  chosen  from  charter  members : 

As  the  President  should  have  a  very  lively 
interest  in  tbe  success  of  the  Club,  let  the 
President  be  the  boy  who  sends  in  the  largest 
number  of  new  members  before  March  1. 

Let  the  Vice-President  be  the  boy  who  sends 
in  the  second  largest  number  within  that  time. 

As  the  Secretary  must  be  able  to  write  a 
good  letter,  suppose  we  choose  for  our  Secre¬ 
tary  the  boy  who  sends  in  the  best  Bible  story, 
wrritten  in  his  own  language,  the  story  to  con¬ 
tain  not  more  than  five  hundred  words. 

As  the  Treasurer  must  be  a  ready  reckoner, 
let  our  Treasurer  be  tbe  boy  who  sends  ns, 
before  March  1,  the  largest  number  of  Biblical 
coins,  weights  and  measures,  put  into  current 
values,  giving  chapter  and  verse  for  each  in¬ 
stance. 

What  do  yon  say  to  these  suggestions,  boys? 
Don’t  adopt  them  because  I  suggest  them. 
Several  methods  of  selecting  officers  are  now 
before  us.  Two  weeks  from  to-day  I  will  tell 
yon  which  is  approved  by  tbe  largest  number 
of  Olnb  members,  and  then  we  will  at  once 
proceed  to  secure  our  officers. 


A  boy  was  told  to  open  and  shut  the  gates  to 
let  the  teams  out  of  an  iron  mine.  Sometimes 
an  hour  would  pass  before  the  teams  came,  and 
this  he  used  so  well  that  there  was  scarcely 
any  fact  in  history  that  escaped  his  attention. 
He  began  with  a  little  book  on  English  history, 
and  having  learned  that  thoroughly,  he  bor¬ 
rowed  of  a  minister  Goldsmith’s  History  of 
Greece.  This  good  man  became  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  him  and  lent  him  books,  and  was 
often  seen  sitting  by  him  on  the  log  conversing 
with  him  about  the  people  of  ancient  times. 

Boys,  it  will  pay  yon  to  use  your  leisure 
hours  well. 


MUSIC 


FOR  REVIVAL 
MEETINGS 

For  tbe  purpose  of  sapplylng  ministers  and  others  con* 
dartlDK  special  evaneelistlc  -ervlces,  we  will  loan  our 
32  PAGE  PAMPHLETS  of  specimen  pages  from  either 

“Church  Hymns  and  (jospel  Songs” 
or  “Sacred  Songs  Nos.  1  &  2  Combined,” 

as  may  be  desired.  Send  for  samples. 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  GO. 


61,000  CHILDREN 

are  singing  every  Sunday  from 

FOR  THE  SUN¬ 
DAY-SCHOOL 

The  best  Sunday-school  Hymnal  published. 
Specimen  copy  free  to  pastors,  superinten¬ 
dents  and  music  committees. 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  CO,.  Publishers, 

I56  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Cit) 


CARMINA 


2  0,000 

OZITT3R.OIXE3S 

Light  ed  by  the  Frink  System  /'f  Reflectors  with 
electric,  gas,  Welsbach,  acetylene  and  oil. 
Ucciised  to  manufacture  electric  and  combi¬ 
nation  gas  and  electric  flxtures 
S^d  dimensions  for  estimate. 

ID  F^DINJI^  Pearl  Street 

•  ■  •  rtVilvIV,  KW  YORK  ^ 


CKurcK  Music 


The  death  of  Verdi,  the  great  Italian  com¬ 
poser,  has  awakened  regret  all  over  the  civil¬ 
ized  world.  The  story  of  his  remarkable  career, 
beginning  as  a  poor  boy,  in  a  poor  village  of 
Italy  and  attaining  to  the  greatest  success  as  a 
musician  and  composer,  is  familiar  to  all.  His 
tdomesic  sorrows  have  called  forth  sympathy. 
His  political  career  in  the  stirring  times  of  the 
RUorgimento  was  not  unimportant.  He  was 
for  a  long  time  a  deputy  and  died  a  senator  of 
the  kiogom  of  Italy.  At  one  time  parts  of  the 
country,  under  Austrian  rule,  shouted  T'na 
Verdi,  which  in  their  minds,  was  an  acrostic, 
for  Fira 

V  ittario  ’ 

E  mmanuele 
R  e 
D  i 
I  talia 

thereby  making  the  composer’s  name  national. 
We  are  astonished  that  very  few  critics  have 
referred  to  his  religions  life.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  some  of  his  deepest  harmonies  sprang  from 
the  religions  nature  of  the  composer.  A  Swiss 
critic  commenting  upon  one  of  Verdi’s  compo¬ 
sitions  said,  “In  listening  to  that  one  feels 
that  he  has  prayed.  ’  ’  At  this  point  indeed, 
and  at  this  point  pre-eminently,  is  the  great 
fountain  of  human  inspiration. 


W^omati’s  Board  of 
Home  Missions 


Chaperito,  New  Mexico  — This  is  the  post  office 
address  of  tbe  Frances  Bray  Mission  Sbcool, 
of  which  Miss  Alice  Blake  has  charge.  The 
school  is  located  in  a  little  plaza  three  miles 
distant  and  thirty- five  miles  southeast  of  Las 
Vegas.  The  name  of  the  plaza  is  El  Aqnila, 
at  an  altitude  of  probably  five  thousand  feet — 
a  very  isolated  place  and  is  sometimes  visited 
by  quite  severe  cold  waves. 

“The  country  is  leafless  in  the  extreme. 
There  are  miles  and  miles  and  miles  of  grama 
grass,  cane  cactus  and  scrub  cedar.  The  grama 
grass  is  only  green  for  two  or  three  weeks  in 
the  early  spring  when  it  is  sending  up  its  first 
shoots.  After  the  stalk  comes  up,  even  the 
leaves  which  are  near  the  ground  turn  white. 
Ask  the  children  to  name  a  quality  word  that 
will  tell  the  color  of  grass,  and  they  will 
answer  ’white.’  Here  we  have  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  a  hot,  desert  country.’’ 

Occasional  Terror. — The  small  pox  and  diph¬ 
theria  scourge  visits  this  region.  “Two  years 
ago  the  former  was  terrible.  There  were  plazas 
that  buried  almost  every  child,  but  I  lost  none, 
although  nine  of  my  pupils  bad  the  disease. 

I  Snakes  and  Centipedes. — “I  bad  not  seen  one 


Authors  and  Editors 

Having  Manuscripts  for  publication,  either 
privately  or  through  the  trade,  are  invited 
to  correspond  with  us.  We  examine  the 
manuscript  and  submit  our  suggestions, 


Guiseppi  Verdi  died  on  Sunday,  January  27, 
at  his  home  in  Milan,  at  tbe  age  of  eighty- 
seven  years.  He  had  been  ill  for  some  time 
and  his  end  was  peaceful.  The  funeral  took 
place  January  30  and  was  very  simple  and 
without  music,  according  to  the  late  composer’s 
will,  bnt  bis  bier  was  followed  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  Milan.  Crowds  of  people  lined  the 
way,  thns  showing  their  affection  for  the  great 
composer  who  shared  with  the  needy  the  large 
amounts  which  his  operas  brought  him.  The 
silent  homage  of  the  populace  who  were  pres¬ 
ent  in  great  numbers  was  most  impressive.  An 
eulogistic  proclamation  was  posted  thronghont'| 
the  city  as  soon  as  soon  as  tbe  municipality 
learned  of  his  demise,  and  King  Victor  Em¬ 
manuel  sent  a  telegram  of  condolence  to  the 
bereaved  family.  The  short  fnneral  service 
was  in  the  Retreat  for  Indigent  Musicians, 
which  Verdi  founded  and  supported 
Verdi’s  sacred  mnsio  consisted  of  a  Stabat 
Mater,  a  Prayer  and  a  Te  Deurn.  They  were  first 
produced  in  Paris,  and  since  have  often  been 
given  in  Italian  cities  and  other  musical  cen¬ 
tres.  These  numbers  were  the  work  of  his 
later  years. 
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Vocalion  Church  and  Chapel  Organs 

The  method  of  tone-production  is 
radically  different  from  all  others 


Its  Distinctive 


Features  are: 


Tonal 


superi- 


A  SPECIAL  WORD  TO 
THECHURCH  HAVING 
CATHEDRAL- ORGAN 
DESIRES  WITH  LIM¬ 
ITED  FUNDS 

THE  VOCALION 


ority. 


system  of  organ-building 
enables  us  to  build  in  cum- 


Compactness  of 
form  in  proportion 
to  capacity. 


pact  form  and  at  small  cost 
organs  which  are  veritable 
reproductions  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  organ.  Write  us  for 
Catalogue  N  and  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  where  our  instru- 


Variety  of  regis¬ 
tration,  and 

P  rice. 


ments  may  be  seen  in  your 
vicinity.  Even  should  the 
outlook  for  an  organ-fund 
not  be  encouraging,  if  you 
need  a  new  organ  write  us. 
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TRAVEL 
IS  NOT 
CULTURE 

Dales*  voutake  It 
•eriously,  intelli¬ 
gently  and  in 
companionship 
with  culture 


UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

IS  BOTH 

Bureau  of  University  Travel,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


TRAVEL 
IS  NOT 
PLEASURE 

Dales*  you  take  It 
comfortably  and 
leisurely  and 
are  careful  to 
grow  os  you  go 


of  the  latter  for  two  years  when  one  day  I  felt 
somethinff  cool  and  smooth  slip  down  my  dress 
inside  of  my  waist.  Upon  examination  I  saw 
something  yellow  trying  to  crawl  away.  I 
thought  of  a  grasshopper  and  caught  hold  of  it 
with  a  movement  of  reflex  action,  throwing  it 
across  the  room,  when  I  saw  that  it  was  a  cen¬ 
tipede,  four  inches  long.  I  killed  it  with  an 
ax  and  shall  always  regard  the  escape  as  Divine 
interposition.  We  killed  a  rattle  snake  in  front 
of  the  door  of  the  La  Luz  Church,  in  coming 
out  of  Sunday-school  early  last  fall.  These 
terrors  are  only  occasional.  We  do  not  even 
remember  them  the  most  of  the  time. 

Few  Friends. — “Besides  the  Mexican  evan¬ 
gelist  who  spends  half  his  time  here  and  half 
with  another  church  thirty-five  miles  further 
on,  I  have  only  one  soucre  of  consolation  and 
advice.  Our  Synodical  missionary  who  travels 
thousands  of  miles  and  works  to  the  limit  of 
his  strength  was  here  once  over  night  three 
years  ago.  I  sm  looking  for  a  visit  from  him 
sometime  this  winter  cr  spring. 

The  “The  name  of  our  church  signi¬ 

fies— the  light.  It  is  seed  time  here.  There 
have  been  over  a  hundred  members  received 
into  the  church,  but  many  have  moved  away. 
Over  half  of  my  pupils  come  from  a  distance 
of  more  than  ten  miles.  The  people  now  here 
are  among  those  who  have  resisted  the  Gospel 
for  twelve  years,  but  our  new  evangelist  seems 
to  have  been  instrumental  in  awakening  inter¬ 
est  among  these.  The  children  are  learning 
new  lessons  of  truth  and  justice,  lessons  that 
will  make  them  better  Christians  if  they  are 
converted  and  better  citizens,  at  any  rate ;  and 
after  all  only  our  heavenly  Father  knows  how 
much  fruit  our  labor  is  producing.  I  know 
that  the  moral  tone  of  both  priest  and  people 
has  been  raised  to  a  higher  plane  by  our  in¬ 
fluence.  Pray  that  I  may  be  given  wisdom  to 
follow  the  directions  of  my  verse  in  the  prayer 
calendar  for  this  year.” 

Having  been  notified  that  a  Wonder  Bag  had 
been  shipped  to  her  address.  Miss  Blake  re¬ 
sponds  : 

“I  have  heard  of  wonder  bags.  Indeed  last 
year  I  was  remembered  with  one.  That  con¬ 
tained  a  present  for  each  month,  my  birthday 
and  Christmas,  but  a  present  each  week  seems 
almost  like  too  much  richness.  But  I  will 
offer  up  a  little  prayer  each  time  that  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  your  loving  service,  that  you  may 
be  truly  blest  in  all  you  undertake  for  our 
King.  The  thought  of  the  prayers  and  sac¬ 
rifices  of  those  who  have  sent  me  out  into  this 
byway  is  an  inspiration  to  me  to  more  faith¬ 
ful  effort.”  H.  E.  B. 


A^omen’s  Board  of 
F oreign  Missions 


IN  THK  UNITKD  STATKS  AND  C.4NADA. 

The  fourth  annual  Conference  of  the  Boards 
was  held  this  year  in  the  Marble  Collegiate 
Church,  Wednesday  afternoon,  January  16,  all 
day  Thursday,  and  Friday  morning.  All  pro¬ 
minent  denominations  were  represented  by  offi- 

Peter  Moller’s 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

now  prepared  by  an  improved  process  which  is  the 
result  of  years  of  scientific  investigation,  may  be  confi¬ 
dently  relied  upon  as  being  of 

Absolute  Purity  and  Free  From 
Disagreeable  Taste  and  Odor. 

.Moli.er’s  Oil  always  gives  satisfactory  results  be¬ 
cause  of  its  perfect  digestibility  and  the  fact  that  it 
may  be  taken  continuously  without  causing  gastric 
disturbance. 

In  flat,  oval  bottles  only,  dated.  See  that  our  name 
appears  on  bottle  as  agents.  Explanatory  pamphlets 
mailed  /ree. 

Schieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York. 


cera  and  delegates.  Well  known  women  spoke 
freely  on  all  the  topics,  indeed  the  character¬ 
istic  of  the  sessions  was  the  discussion  which 
followed  each  topic,  making  it  very  practical 
and  suggestive  to  missionary  workers.  A  few 
of  those  whose  voices  were  welcome  were  Mrs. 
Oobb  (Dutch  Reformed)  who  presided  at  most 
of  the  sessions.  Miss  Abbie  Child  of  Boston 
(Congregational),  Mrs.  Knowles  (Methodist), 
Mrs.  Twing  (Protestant  Episcopal),  Miss  Par¬ 
sons  of  Woman’s  Work  for  Woman,  Miss  Law¬ 
rence  (Dutch  Reformed),  Mrs.  Schauffler  (Pres¬ 
byterian),  Mrs.  Waterbnry  (Baptist)  and  Mrs. 
Rhea  (Presbyterian). 

Many  references  were  made  to  the  Ecumeni¬ 
cal  Conference,  showing  how  it  has  quickened 
the  spirit  of  missions  far  and  near,  and  how 
many  lines  of  effort  have  started  from  its  im¬ 
petus.  For  instance,  Mrs.  Twing’s  paper  on 
the  Value  of  Missionary  Exhibits  quoted  largely 
the  description  of  the  great  exhibit  held  in 
New  York  last  April.  She  also  told  of  the 
manual  printed  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  with  full  instruction  about  exhibits, 
and  a  number  of  ladies  present  told  of  the 
benefit  to  their  societies,  their  Sunday-schools, 
their  individual  meetings  from  the  carefully 
planned  and  carried  out  exhibition  of  curios, 
showing  the  condition  of  heathen  lands  and 
the  advance  of  civilization  and  Christianity. 

The  plan  for  United  Study  in  Missions  of 
which  Miss  Parsons  and  Miss  Child  spoke,  and 
Miss  Woods’s  paper  on  New  Educational  Meth¬ 
ods,  were  another  outcome  of  the  great  Con¬ 
ference,  as  will  also  be  the  Central  Bureau  of 
Information,  if  the  plan  for  it  is  carried  out. 
The  leaflet  explaining  this  scheme  was  distri¬ 
buted  and  seems  a  promise  of  good  things. 
There  was  also  much  discussion  about  suitable 
literature  for  tbe  converts  abroad. 

In  connection  with  missionary  exhibits,  maps 
were  mentioned  as  specially  important,  and 
Mrs.  Rhea  called  attention  to  the  superb  one 
of  China  bung  over  the  pulpit  for  the  evening 
meeting  when  Dr.  Martin  of  Peking  made  the 
address. 

There  was  also  frequent  use  of  the  words 
Unity,  Comity,  Co-operation  and  the  like, 
bringing  a  familiar  echo  of  the  Ecumenical 
Conference,  whose  two-volumed  Report  treats 
of  this  subject  under  forty-four  heads.  Miss 
Parsons  wondered  if  Comity  was  only  an  elo¬ 
quent  word  for  platform  speakers  or  if  we 
were  to  learn  its  practical  meaning.  And  then 
she  strongly  urged  the  use  of  tbe  Six  Lessons 
arranged  by  the  Committee  in  all  societies, 
circles,  and  Bands  of  every  denomination.  Mrs. 
Rhea  hoped  they  would  not  even  be  limited  to 
this  country  and  to  the  English  language,  as 
there  are  many  societies  in  our  foreign  work 
where  they  may  be  taken  up  with  equal  profit. 

Mrs.  Keen  of  Philadelphia  told  of  tbe  West¬ 
ern  girl  in  boots  and  spurs  riding  her  wild 
bronco  to  meet  a  train  and  receive  a  large  bun 
die  of  literature.  And  what  was  it?  The 
New  York  Journal  and  yellow  literature  I  The 
lesson  for  ns  is  to  have  missionary  literature 
of  a  fas3inating  kind  available  for  all. 

The  great  success  of  the  Chautauqua  Circles 
was  quoted  and  many  suggestions  and  experi¬ 
ences  were  given  of  attractive  missionary  study 
and  books  to  be  read  by  young  and  old. 

[The  crowded  state  of  our  columns  forces  ns 
to  defer  till  next  week  tbe  remainder  of  this 
interesting  report  of  a  very  important  Confer¬ 
ence.  —Editor.  ] 


At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Na¬ 
tional  Sabbath  Alliance,  January  28,  the  Field 
Secretary  stated  that  she  has  begun  a  systematic 
visitation  of  pastors  of  churches  in  towns  con¬ 
tiguous  to  New  York,  asking  of  them  aid  and 
co-operation.  All  pastors  thus  far  seen  ex¬ 
pressed  a  cordial  interest  in  this  work  and 
promised  willingly  to  bring  the  matter  before 
their  churches.  Conferences  are  being  held  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Alliance  with  the  heads  of 
other  Sabbath  organizations  and  of  Labor 
Unions,  with  a  view  to  co-operation  in  work. 


especially  as  to  the  best  way  to  influence  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Buffalo  Pan-American 
Expositon,  to  close  their  gates  on  the  Sabbath. 
Tbe  L.  D.  O.  Club  which  Mrs.  Houghton  of 
The  Evangelist  is  organizing  for  boys  was  spo¬ 
ken  of,  and  the  gratifying  faot  announced  that 
ten  charter  members  had  been  secured.  Ladies 
present  were  urged  to  speak  of  this  to  their 
friends.  Enoonr^ing  reports  of  work  came 
from  the  Auxiliaries,  notably  from  White 
Plains,  Brooklyn,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  and 
Greenwich,  Conn.  The  meeting  was  well  at¬ 
tended  and  very  inspiring. 


TKe  Ring’s  Daugh¬ 
ters*  Settlement 


[TENEMENT  HOUSE  rHAPTEB.] 

48  Henry  Street- 
Mbs.  Julian  Hsath,  Chairman. 

Hias  Annis  R.  Beals,  CorrespondinK  Secretary. 

MU'S  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Charlotte  A,  Waterburt.  Head-Worker. 

A  TIMELY  GIFT. 

A  cheering  feature  amid  the  many  discour¬ 
agements  of  a  work  like  ours,  where  we  lit¬ 
erally  live  from  day  to  day  without  any  assured 
income,  is  the  way  in  which  unexpected  dona¬ 
tions  come  to  help  us  over  some  time  of  special 
need ;  just  as  those  turkeys  came  at  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  when  we  began  to  think  there  would  be 
nothing  for  our  poor  people’s  dinners.  We 
often  have  a  similar  experience  in  a  smaller 


The  Value  of  Charcoal. 


Few  People  Know  How  Useful  it  is  in  Preserving 
Health  and  Beauty. 

Nearly  everybody  knows  that  charcoal  is  the 
safest  and  most  efficient  disinfectant  and  purifier 
in  nature,  but  few  realize  its  value  when  taken 
into  the  human  system  for  the  same  cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal  is  a  remedy  that  the  more  you  take 
of  it  the  better.  It  is  not  a  drug  at  all,  but  simply 
absorbs  the  gases  and  impurities  always  present 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  carries  them 
out  of  the  system. 

Charcoal  sweetens  the  breath  after  smoking, 
drinking  or  after  eating  onions  and  other  odorous 
vegetables. 

Charcoal  effectually  clears  and  improves  the 
complexion,  it  whitens  the  teeth  and  further 
acts  as  a  natural  and  eminently  safe  cathartic. 

It  absorbs  the  injurious  gases  which  collect  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels ;  it  disinfects  the  mouth 
and  throat  from  the  poison  of  catarrh. 

All  druggists  sell  charcoal  in  one  form  or 
another,  but  probably  the  best  charcoal  and  the 
most  for  the  money  is  in  Stuart’s  Absorbent 
Lozenges ;  they  are  composed  of  the  finest  pow- 
dered  Willow  charcoal,  and  other  harmless  anti¬ 
septics  in  Tablet  form  or  rather  in  the  form  of 
large,  pleasant  tasting  lozenges,  the  charcoal 
being  mixed  with  honey. 

The  daily  use  of  these  lozenges  will  soon  tell  in 
a  much  improved  condition  of  the  general  health, 
better  complexion,  sweeter  breath  and  purer 
blood,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is,  that  no  possible 
harm  can  resvilt  from  their  continued  use,  but  on 
the  contrary  great  benefit. 

A  Buffalo  physician  in  speaking  of  the  benefits 
of  charcoal,  says:  “I  advise  Stuart’s  Absorbent 
Lozenges  to  all  patients,  suffering  from  gas  in 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  to  clear  the  complexion 
and  purify  the  breath,  mouth  and  throat;  I  al.so 
believe  the  liver  is  greatly  benefited  by  the  daily 
use  of  them,  they  cost  but  twenty-five  cents  a 
box  at  drug  stores,  and  although  in  some  sense  a 
patent  preparation  yet  I  believe  I  get  more  and 
better  charcoal  in  Stuart’s  Absorbent  Lozenges 
than  in  any  of  the  ordinary  charcoal  tablets.” 
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way  when  paskages  arrive  oontalning  exactly 
what  we  need  for  some  special  case.  A  few 
days  ago  we  were  delighted  to  hear  of  a  place 
as  sales  woman  in  a  first  class  store  that  oonld 
be  secured  for  Kitty  I. ,  one  of  our  girls  who 
was  greatly  in  need  of  the  work,  but  it  was  re¬ 
quired  that  she  should  appear  neatly  dressed  in 
black  clothes  and  we  were  in  despair  to  find 
nothing  in  our  clothing-room  that  was  suit¬ 
able.  There  was  no  time  to  go  out  among  our 
friends  begging  for  the  right  things,  for  mean¬ 
while  the  desirable  place  would  probably  be 
snapped  up  by  some  one  else.  We  were  won¬ 
dering  what  we  could  do  when  an  express 
package  was  brought  in,  constaining  among 
other  things  a  good  black  skirt  and  a  silk  waist 
which,  with  a  few  alterations,  proved  just  the 
thing.  There  was  no  name  in  the  parcel,  only 
the  express  mark  Philadelphia,  but  how  grate¬ 
ful  we  felt  to  the  unknown  sender!  We  only 
hope  these  lines  may  meet  her  eyes  and  show 
her  how  welcome  a  gift  it  was.  Often,  too,  a 
check  has  come  at  some  very  dark  hour  when 
bills  were  accumulating  and  rent  and  salaries 
due  and  we  had  no  idea  how  to  meet  them,  and 
no  one  knows  who  has  not  been  through  such 
times  bow  very  depressing  they  are,  and  what 
instant  relief  is  felt  by  every  member  of  our 
Board  and  every  worker  in  the  Settlement. 

We  are  now  passing  through  one  of  those 
anxious  periods,  and  hoping  that  some  kind 
friend  may  be  moved  to  come  to  our  rescue 
once  more  as  has  so  often  happened  in  the  past. 
The  second  house  has  of  course  greatly  in¬ 
creased  our  expenses  and  with  them  our  anxie¬ 
ties,  yet  when  we  see  how  the  work  has  grown 
in  every  way  with  these  added  facilities  we 
cannot  regret  the  venture. 

Miss  Oushier  wants  us  to  add  a  plea  for  her 
Saturday  morning  sewing  class,  which  is  suffer¬ 
ing  for  more  teachers.  Is  there  not  some  one 
among  our  readers  who  could  come  down  and 
help  her  in  this  useful  class? 


FREE  TO  ETERTBODT. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Willis,  a  specialist  of  Orawfords- 
ville,  Indiana,  will  send  free  by  mail  to  ail 
who  send  him  their  address,  a  package  of 
Pansy  Compound,  which  is  two  weeks’  treat¬ 
ment  with  printed  instructions,  and  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  cure  for  constipation,  biliousness,  dyspep¬ 
sia,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  nervous  or  sick 
headache,  lagrippe,  and  blo^  poison. 

Ministers  and 
CKurcKes 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 

Washikgton. — The  Ohnrch  of  the  Covenant 
received  fifty-nine  members  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  February,  nineteen  of  them  upon  confession 


AGENTS  WANTED 

in  every  city,  town  or  village.  No  special 
experience  is  required.  The  Cosmopolitan,  is 
starting  out  for  the  fall  subscription  season  of 
1900,  is  prepared  to  pay  handsomely  for  work. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  to  give  every  pos¬ 
sible  aid  to  agents,  and  any  person  with  a  little 
perseverance  can  largely  increase  his  income  by 
this  work,  even  if  spare  moments  only  are 
ntlllaed.  Write  to-day  for  Special  Pall  Offer. 
Address. 

THE  COSMOPOUTAH  MiGiZINE, 

▲ceats*  Department,  Irrinartonon-Endeoii,  N.  7. 
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of  faith ;  of  these  eleven  at  Peck  Memorial 
Chapel,  the  fionrishing  mission  of  the  ohnroh 
nnder  the  faithfnl  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Alvin  Smith. 

OHIO. 

OmcLEviLLR.  — On  Janaary  20  the  new  ohnrch 
was  dedicated  with  impressive  ceremonies. 
The  sermon  was  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  and 
the  services  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Fred¬ 
eric  L.  Ballard,  the  pastor,  assisted  by  Dr.  G. 
L.  Kalb,  a  former  pastor.  The  bnilding  is  of 
brick  and  stone,  in  the  semi- Gothic  style,  seat¬ 
ing,  when  the  galleries  and  Snnday-sobool- 
rooms  are  thrown  open  with  the  auditorium, 
eight  hundred  people.  The  interior  is  finished 
in  paneled  oak.  The  ohnroh  has  all  modern 
conveniences,  a  social  hall  seating  three  hun¬ 
dred,  parlors,  library,  choir-room,  pastor’s- 
room,  pantries,  kitchen,  store  room,  lavatory, 
etc.  The  art  glass  is  from  J.  and  R.  Lamb. 
There  are  three  large  memorial  windows  and 
several  smaller  ones.  The  designs  for  the 
larger  windows  are  ‘  ‘  The  Ascension,  ”  “  The 
Resnrrection,  ’  ’  and  ‘  *  The  Cross.  ’  ’  The  organ 
is  valued  at  $3,500.  The  polpit  fnmitare  was 
given  by  the  little  workers  of  the  Junior  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor.  Individual  donors  gave  sums 
ranging  from  $1  to  $2,000.  The  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  and  the  Sunday -school  gave  large  sums 
and  the  ladies  gave  a  total  of  $6  000.  The 
plant  is  worth  $30,000,  exclnsive  of  the  site. 
This  is  the  third  Presbyterian  Church  to  stand 
npon  this  ground  and  it  bears  eloquent  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  enterprise,  zeal  and  perseverance 
of  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Ballard,  as  his 
faithfnl  work,  in  a  large  measure,  made  possi¬ 
ble  the  inception,  carrying  on  and  completion 
of  the  nndertaking. 

MICHIGAN. 

Ypsilanti.— The  pastor  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Charch  has  sent  out  this  model  short 
epistle,  which  he  styles  a  "Pastor’s  Note” : 
"To  extend  the  blessings  of  onr  Father’s  king¬ 
dom  in  the  commnnity,  and  to  give  a  more 
commanding  place  to  the  cause  of  religion  here, 
yon  are  earnestly  urged  to  support  by  yonr 
presence  the  fonr  Sunday  evening  services  of 
Jannary.  It  is  believed  that  the  presence  of  a 
nnmber  of  onr  people  in  this  service  will  give 
it  a  place  not  before  had,  and  may  contribute 
to  a  more  blessed  opening  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  An  investment  of  influence  in  this  di 
rection  is  worth  a  trial,  and  may  result  in 
turning  the  tide  of  irreligion  which  has  been 
carrying  away  many  of  onr  young  people,  not 
to  speak  of  those  who  are  older.  The  Sunday 
evening  service  is  brief,  but  with  yonr  help 
may  bring  to  many  a  man  and  to  many  a  wo¬ 
man  an  eternal  hope,  and  thus  glorify  the  Mas¬ 
ter  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost. 
May  we  not  count  on  yonr  cordial  co-operation 
in  behalf  of  onr  people  in  the  city?  ‘In  union 
there  is  strength.  ’  ’  ’ 

Alma. — This  home  of  Michigan’s  Presbyte¬ 
rian  College  has  now  a  worthy  Presbyterian 
Chnroh  building.  It  was  dedicated  on  the 
morning  and  evening  of  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
new  year— January  6— at  a  total  cost,  including 
site,  of  $18,500 — and  the  cost  was  all  subscribed 
before  Dr.  O.  A.  Smith  of  Bay  City  offered  the 
dedicatory  prayer  in  the  evening.  He  preached 
in  the  morning  and  the  Rev.  David  Howell  of 
Lansing  in  the  evening.  The  trastees  record 
the  special  generosity  (in  addition  to  that  of 
their  people)  of  "Mr.  A.  W.  Wright,  An  Un¬ 
known  Friend,  Mr.  J.  H.  Plum  of  Indianapolis, 
The  Synod  of  Michigan  and  The  Many  Citizens 
of  Alma  by  whose  help  this  bnilding  was 
erected.”  This  church  observed  the  Week  of 
Prayer,  the  College  participating,  with  much 
profit. 

Pontiac. — The  members  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  received  a  printed  leaflet  greet¬ 
ing  from  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Mitchell 
on  New  Year’s  Day.  In  the  course  of  it  he 
nrges:  "Always  speak  well  of  yonr  oburch. 
No  sane  man  ever  rnns  down  his  own  basiness. 


And  BO,  no  trne  Christian  will  ever  speak  a 
word  t^t  will  lessen  the  pnblio  regard  for  his 
chnroh.  Speak  well  of  one  another  or  else 
keep  silent.  When  God’s  people  were  all  of 
one  accord,  the  Lord  added  daily  and  largely 
to  the  ohnroh,  of  snoh  as  were  being  saved.  A 
lack  of  this  harmony  keeps  back  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  resalts  in  the  loss  of  immortal 
souls.  Make  it  a  rale  to  invite  at  least  one 
person  to  every  service.  Try  to  lead  at  least 
one  Bonl  to  Christ  every  month  dnring  the 
coming  year.  The  emergency  is  so  great  that 
onr  Lord  has  given  ‘  ‘  to  every  man  his  work.  ’  ’ 
Northvillb. — The  pastor  of  this  ohnrch,  the 
Rev.  William  S.  Jerome,  is  giving  a  conrse  of 
Sunday  evening  lectures  for  young  people,  on 
The  Making  of  a  Man.  The  topics  are  as  follows : 
Heredity — Whose  Son  are  you?  Environment — 
Where  do  yon  Live?  Association — Who  are 
yonr  Friends?  Habit— Whence  its  Power  ? 
Opportunity — What  Does  it  Mean?  Character 
— Who  Makes  It? 

IWISCONSIN. 

kr Beater  Dam.— The  rebnilding  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  Presbyterian  Ohnroh  was  completed  De¬ 
cember  1,  and  the  congregation  worshipped  in 
the  lecture-room  the  first  two  Sabbaths  in  De¬ 
cember.  On  the  28d  of  December  the  audience- 
room  was  opened  for  the  first  time  for  worship 
and  duly  dedicated.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  T. 
S.  Johnson,  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Gantz  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  and 
the  city  pastors.  The  Rev.  L.  O.  Smith 
preached  the  sermon.  The  ohnrch  is  now 
practically  a  new  edifice  with  several  con¬ 
venient  rooms  in  addition  to  the  audience - 
room.  The  material  is  red  brick  with  trim¬ 
mings  of  Bedford  stone.  The  interior  finish  is 
Georgia  pine.  The  pews  are  circular.  The 
church  is  heated  by  a  furnace  from  Dover,  N. 
J.,  and  lighted  by  Frink’s  Reflectors.  The  fine 
Menedy  bell,  a  gift  of  the  late  Robert  Bonner 
Esq.  of  New  York,  hangs  in  the  tower.  The 
total  outlay  was  $5, 200. 


“  BURNSIDE  ” 

For  seventy  years  the  summer-resfidenoe  of  the  late 
William  C.  Wallace,  of  Newark,  Is  offered  for  sale, 
with  aboatSSacresof  land,  or  part  thereof.  The  house 
is  larfjie  and  surround*  d  by  thrifty  old  trees,  with  pleas¬ 
ant  views,  walks  and  drives,  and  fronting  on  mac¬ 
adamized  road— one  mile  from  Chatham  Station  and  one 
and  tbreeqnarters  from  Summit  Station  on  the  Morris 
and  Essex  Railroad.  For  particulars  and  permits  ad¬ 
dress  EDWARD  H.  LUM,  Chatham,  N.  J.,  or  76.3  Broad 
St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


'rSY  'rilEM  FOR 

Coughs,  Colds, 
Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Hoarseness, 
and  Sore  Throat. 


i 


CANCER  CURED 

*  WITH  SOOTHING,  BALMY  OILS. 

CsDoer,  Tqbot.  Quarrfe,  Piles.  Fistula,  Ulcer  atid  all 
1  Sklnaod  WomkhlaMaea.  WrHefor  Illustrated  Kook. 

a  8entfree.A«l<1roesPR.BTrE,Ran«aaClty.M<». 


IODIDE  OF  IRON 

for  AN/EMlA.POORNESSof  the  BLOOD,' 
CONSTITUTIONAL  WEAKNESS 
SCROFULA,  Etc. 

None  genuine  unless  signed  "BLANC.iRD" 
ALL  DRUGGISTS,  I 

E.  FOUaERA&CO..N.  Y.  Agts.  ft  rU.  S.  ' 


Is  the  oldest  of  the  high-class  educational  monthly 
magazines.  Fully  up  to  date.  It  should  be  wiUiin 
reach  of  every  teacher  who  recognizes  the  fact  that 
teaching  is  a  great  profession  and  not  a  mere  “  make, 
sblf  t "  to  get  a  living. 

Librarians  shonla  include  EDUCATION  in  their  list 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  others  who  would  keep 
abreast  of  the  b*-et  educational  thought.  Univeisally 
commended  by  the  beet  edncatlotal  authorities.  $8.00 
a  year;  86  cents  a  copy;  sample  copy  for  6  two.cent 
■tamps. 

A  “Symposium,”  by  leading  educators  on  Problemr 
Facing  the  (1)  College,  (8)  Normal  School,  (3)  Academy 
(4)  High  School,  (6)  Onr  Public  Schools  at  the  Opening 
of  the  Twentieth  Century,  in  June  to  Dec.  Nos.  of 
EDUCATION.  These  numbers  free  to  anyone  sending  ns 
$8.00  for  a  new  subscription  for  1001. 

KASSON  &  PALMER 

PUBLISHERS 

50  Bfomficld  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 


EXIBARD'S 


ABYSSINIAN  REMEDY 


IH  POWDER,  CIGARETTES.  AND  SHEETS  TO  BE  SMOKED  IH  PIPES  | 

ALLEVI.\TES  AND  CURES 

CATARRH,  BRONCHITIS,  TIGHTNESS  OF  BREATH 


and  all  Spasmodic  Complaints  of  the  Respiratory  Organs. 
30  Years  of  Great  Success.  Gold  and  Silver  Medals. 

AGENTS,  E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  26-30  N.  William  St.,  N.  Y. 
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'Niagara  f^Hs 


NewYorki 


PINE  TREE  INN 

Lakehurst,  New  Jersey 
ALBERT  A.  LE  ROY 

Proprietor 


A  Word  to 
Abstainers. 

At  the  request  of  many  prominent 
men — including  Senator  Frye,  John 
Wanamaker,  and  others — and  after 
careful  consideration,  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  has  instituted 
a  special  class  for  total  abstainers. 
All  such  who  desire  assurance,  and 
who  believe  that  abstainers  live 
longer  than  moderate  drinkers,  will, 
if  desired,  be  placed  in  this  class,  and 
its  members  will  participate  in  any 
excess  profits  arising  from  the  sav¬ 
ing  in  mortality,  if  their  belief  in  the 
longevity  of  abstainers  is  borne  out 
by  experience. 

THE  EQUITABLE 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
130  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  ILGXANDEB,  Pre«.  J.  H.  HYDE,  Vice-Prei. 


THE 

Walter  Sanitarium 


WALTERS  PARK,  PA. 

Formerly  Wernersville  Sanitarium,  now 
has  its  own  Post  Office. 

UNEXCELLED  AS  A 

WINTER  RESORT 

Address 

ROB’T.  WALTER,  M.D. 


NEW  CENTURf  VICATiON  EXCURSION. 

Scotland,  England,  Ireland,  Belginm,  France. 

July-August,  lOOi. 

Under  management  of  Frank  C  .Clark,  New  York  City. 
Par^  organized  and  accompanied  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Z. 
Conrad,  773  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

$2V0  and  Upwards. 

Write  Dr.  Conrad  for  Program  Book. 


BEULAH,  Tryon,  N.  C. 

Southern  elope  of  the  Bine  Ridge.  Tryon  la  dietln. 
gnished  for  having  the  most  healtfaiinl  climate  and  moat 
heantifnl  mountain  scenery  of  any  Southern  Winter 
Resort.  Excellent  board;  large,  pleasant  rooms;  mod¬ 
erate  rates.  Circulars  sent.  Mrs.  FERRIS. 


CLYDE 

LINE 


Walters  Park,  Pa. 


A  Warm,  Bright  Sanshlne. 

The  Salt  Breath  of  the  Sea. 

Tempered  by  the  Gulf  Stream. 

THE  LEHMAN-CRAIG  HALL 

Half  block  from  Board  Walk,  with  view  of  Ocean. 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Sun  Parlor,  Library,  Reading  Room  with  Magazines,  Rooms 
with  Bath,  Evening  Dinners,  Tables  accommodating  Four. 
Booklet  Mailed.  CRAIGHEAD  &  CRAIGHEAD. 


Only  Direct  Water  Route  from 
BOSTON,  PROVTDEN-CE  and 

NEW  YORK 

to  CBLARLESTON  and 
JACK  SONVILLE 

FLORIDA 


Fast  Modem  Steamships  and  Ex¬ 
cellent  Service  ^  Three  Sailings  a 
Week  from  New  York,  Affording 
Bail  Connections  to  all  Southern 
Besorts. 


WM.  P.  CLYDE  &  CO.,  Qenl  AgU. 
THEO.  G.  BGER,  G.  M. 

19  State  Street,  New  York 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Journal, 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  publishers 
if  they  will  in  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
referring  to  TH£  RVANGKLldT. 


The 

hdndiest 
and  best  way  to. 
handle  a  pan  is 
by  the  handle, 
the  - 

handiest  and  best 
route  between  the 
Pan-American 
Exposition  and 
New  York  is  the  * 


A'---"  *• 


NewYDrk  is  the;^  '  ^ 

. '  429  Broadway  N.Y,]J03  Adams 5t.,Chi,7 

:  289  Main  ^i^reet,|5roadw^^ 

-  A  ^  V  Buffalo  'St  Louis.t 

'  •  Vt.  26  Exchange  PU  New Yorkf  ‘ 

;•  -•  ‘ 

T.E.CLARKE,  T.W.  LEe!.  B,D.  CALDWELL,;.. 

GEN’l.  SUPERINTENDENT.  GEtfL  PASSENGER  AOY.  4  TRAFFIC  MANAGER.  , 


Lackawanna 


THE  LUXURIOUS 
EVERY-DAY  TRAIN 


California  1 

- Twy. 

Overland  Limited 

Leaves  Chicago  6.30  P.  M. 

VIA 

Chicago  &  North-Western 
Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  System 

THE  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 
••  CALIFORNIA  ILLUSTRATED  **  TO  I 

i 

1461  Broadu/ay,  •  N§ie  York  435Vint8t.,  -  Cincinnati 
601  Chcc^tSt..  Philadelphia  607 Smithf  Id  8t.,Pitteburg 
368  Waahingten  8t.tBo9ton  234Supericr  St.,  Cleveland 
301  Main  St.,  -  -  Buffalo  17  Campue  Martiua,  Detroit 
212  Clark  St.,  -  Chicago  2KingSt.,Eaet.  Toronto, Ont.  ^ 


XUM 


-Tsrs} 
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WASH  MATERIALS 

FOR  WAISTS  AND  GOWNS. 

Our  selection  of  tine,  light  weight 
fabrics  for  summer  and  evening 
wear  is  larger  than  ever  before. 
Many  new  designs  and  color  schemes 
are  introduced  in 

EMBROIDERED  SWISSES. 

PRINTED  LINEN  LAWNS. 

ALMEE. 

FANCY  GRENADINES. 

JAPANESE  WASH  SILKS. 

FANCY  COTTON  “GARDINIA.” 

Also  a  complete  line  of  medium  and 
heavy  weight  wash  fabrics. 

In  connection  with  our  Wash  Dress  Goods 
Department  we  have  ju.st  opened  a  bright 
new  stock  of  Embroideries  and  Laces,  in¬ 
cluding  Edgings.  Insertions,  Headings  and 
Allovers. 

HAIL  ORDERS  HAVE  PROMPT  ATTENTION. 

“  The  Linen  Store.” 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

14  West  23(1  Street,  New  York. 


ConfMeC^Co. 

Lyons  Silks. 

SPRING  IMPORTATION.  ' 

Rich  Chen^  Louisine,  Brocades, 
Damas,  Moires, 

For  Dinner  Gowns. 

Printed  Satins,  Brocaded  Crepes, 
Gazes  and  Grenadines, 

For  Evening  Wear. 

White  Silks  and  Satins 

For  Wedding  Gowns. 

Novelties  for  Bridesmaid’s  Dresses. 

Foulards. 

Panne  Satins. 

4fc. 


NEW  YORK. 


2/\  V  C  A  D  C  Customers 

U  I  C  M  IV  O  Have  Tested.  . . 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages, 

List  of  Mortgases  Issued  monthly.  Will  mall  to  any  address 
KLUSWORTH  &  JONES, 

John  Hancock  Bldg.,BoSTON.  <  hamherof  Commerce.C'HlCAGO 
Home  office  established  1871.  Iowa  Fails,  Iowa. 


We  have  sold  our  Real  Estate 
Mortgages  for  21  years 
without  loss  to  any  in¬ 
vestor. 

We  now  offer  carefully  selected 
first  mortgages  from  the 
rich  hlack-waxy  belt  of 
Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

Principal  and  6%  interest  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Send  for  pamphlet. 

THE  BUNNELL  &  ENO  INV.Ca 
Bullitt  Building,  Phila.,  Psu 

Address  ths  Compsny,  or 

S.  E.  MORSE.  1st  VIcc-Pres., 

140  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

ZEBULON  RUDD,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V. 

C.  5.  HUTCHINSON,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

M.  5.  WAY.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OP  PROPERTY,  COLLECTING  RENTfl 
Be'ra.'TB 

In  addressini;  advertiAern  patronizinf;  this  Journal, 
our  readers  will  eoiilrr  a  lavor  upou  the  publishers 
if  they  will  in  every  possible  cu«e  eive  credit  bv 
referring^  to  THK  KV^ANOKLIST. 


SxrovTcrxi.  JBiros.  kMo  Oo. 

PHILA.,  ^EW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phila.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exclianges 

Buy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  T,i  vnttt  tllOTlI' 
ment  Securities  on  Commission.  Re-  All  t  UOlllICllli 
celve  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Cor-  l>lf  lofi 

poratlons.  Firms  and  Individuals  on 
favorable  terms.  Collect  drafts  drann 

abroad  on  all  points  in  the  IT  s.  and  Canada,  and  for  drafts 
drawn  In  the  U.  8.  on  Foreign  Countries,  Including  So.  Africa. 

International  Cliecques  Certificates  of  Deposit. 

¥  also  buy  and  ^ell  Bills 

liKil  I  Llvn  Ur  LKLDll  of  Exchange,  and  make  cable 
transfers  on  all  points.  Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  lii  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown.  Shipley  &,  CO.,  London 


^  A  TREAT  FOR  ^ 

^  EVERY  SENSE 

IS  A  TTRIP  OVKT^  PHIC 

Glorious 

Southern  Pacific 

COULD  YOU  WISH  MORE  DELIGHTFUL  LANDS 
THAN  ALONG  ITS  ROUTE? 

Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona — The  Land  of  the 
Aztecs ;  the  real  Golconda,  California ;  the  young  Western 
giants,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Washington,  and  thence  the 
Klondike,  or  through  the  Golden  Gate  over  the  broad 
Pacific,  all  Around  the  World — to  China,  to  Japan,  to 
.  stralia,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Po  ( ull  Information,  Free  Illustrated  Pamphlets,  Maps,  and 
Time  Tables,  also  Lowest  Rates,  Sleeping-Car  Tickets, 
and  Baggage  Checked,  apply  to 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY 


349  BROADWAY 

(Cor.  Leonard  St.) 


OR  \  BATTERY  PLACE 

.)  (Washington  Building) 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


SOUTHERN  FIELD 


Tells  the 


Home-Seeker  and  Investor 

Where  exist  the  best 

OPPORTUNITIES 


It  contains  16  pages  of  reliable 
and  interesting  information 
about 

Lands 
Business 
Locations  bic. 

In  the 

SOUTHERN  STATES 

Mailed  free  of  charge  by 

M.  V.  RICHARDS 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent,  S  uthern  Railway 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


